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Mr. Trueman, on his firſt coming to town, is by ac- 
cident let into the real character of a perſon, to 
whom he is forced to lie under ſome obligations: 
ſaves an innocent girl from ruin, loſes his heart, 
and gets into a priſon, from which he is ſoon re- 
leaſed. ä 


as Mr. Joſhua Trueman, a young countryman, 

was returning to his inn from a relation's, whom he 
had been to viſit, a violent ſhower of rain obliged him 
to take ſhelter in a kind of entry. There he ſtood mu- 
ſing on his wretched circumſtances ; for the poor 
youth, by the contrivance of one of his fellow-travel- 
lers, had been cheated out of all his caſh. He had 


T N one of the coldeſt, darkeſt nights of Decent! 


not been there many minutes, when two perſons en- 


tered, which he could juſt diſtinguiſh by the lamp that 
glimmered over the door, were of different ſexes. 


The woman ſeemed. very earneſt in diſcourſe; but 


was interrupted by the man, who pronounced with 
great emphaſis; * Virtue ! what the devil, have not I 
paid enough for her virtue? have not 1 kept her 
theſe two years from ſtarving ? look to it; for if ſhe 
* treats me to night as ſhe did yeſterday, to morrow I 
* ſhall ſend her OE live upon her virtue.” To this the 

woman replied, For God's ſake, don't ſpeak ſo loud; 
if you would have heard _ you * have 2 
* that 
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that my zeal did not merit this paſſion. 'T own, that 


we owe all to your goodneſs, and I have done all in 
my power, to make the girl grateful to her benefac- 
© tor; but ſhe is obſtinately bent on ruin, and has vow- 
© ed to leave the houſe, if I ever mention your name 
© to her again. It was with much perſuaſion, that I 
* prevailed on her to eat; ſhe has done nothing but 


© ſob and cry fince yeſterday, and has hardly ſpoke a 
© word. She could not be worſe, if what ſhe dreads 
* had actually happened. And I have ſuch a confi- 


* dence in your honour, added the woman, in an 
inſinuating tone, that I wiſh you had taken by force, 


© what you will never be able to obtain without it. 


Iran to your houſe to inform you, that I was to be 
< out to morrow morning early, and ſhall not return 
© till late in the evening. Now Peggy's not- being 


© well, will be an excuſe for me to take the key, that 


© ſhe may not ſit up for me. This key I will give you. 
© Get but the better of her romantic pride, and all will 
© be over. | 


Young Trueman could ſcarce ſuppreſs his deteſtation 


of the vile woman ; his agitation made him make ſome 
little noiſe, which alarmed the two wretches who gave 
him uneaſineſs, and both cried, hiſt ! and liſtened. But 
the man obſerving that all was ſilent, gave the woman 


ſome anſwer to her diabolical propoſal ; but what it 
was, the young countryman could not hear, as it was 


ſpoke almoſt in a whiſper. However as he heard mo- 
ney chink, he thonght he had reaſon to believe, that 
the propoſal was accepted. The woman, after having 
thanked the gentleman, bid him à good night; on 
which they ſeparated, the man going out of the entry, 
and the woman knocking at a door juſt oppoſite to the 
Place where the young man ſtood, It was opened by 
a Charming young creature; who, though a languid 
dejection overſpread her features, appeared to him the 
moſt lovely object he had ever beheld. She accoſted 
the beldame whom he held in abhorrence, by the fond 
title of mother, and expreſſed her joy at her return. 
He heard no more, as the door was immediately ſhut. 
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The rain was over, but the ſtrong idea he had con- 
ceived of this lovely girl, who notwithſtanding all her 
virtue, was, he found, doomed to fall a ſacrifice to the 
attempts of a brutal raviſher, kept him from obſerving 
that it was ſo, and he remained ſome minutes, revol- 
ving in his mind many expedients, for preſerving the 
deſtined victim. At laſt he thought of returning to the 
houſe he came from, when chance brought him to the 
knowledge of the abominable contrivance, in order to 
wait on his couſin, who was eſteemed a perſon of pro- 
bity, and had, with the character of an honeſt man, 
amaſſed a fair fortune. This gentleman was out, 
when he firſt called at his houſe, and his ſervants, as 
they did not imagine a fellow in a coarſe freeze-coot 
could be related to their maſter, had never aſked him to 
come in; but gave him an anſwer at the door. This 
uſage the young man had ſenſe enough to diſlike ; but 


an empty pocket obliges us to gulp down many an in- 


dignity. He fancied, that as ſoon as he had infor- 
med his kinſman of what he had diſcovered, he would 
excuſe his returning at an unſeaſonable hour ; for the 
charity of this gentleman, I mean the report of it, 
had reached as far as Buckinghamſhire, from whence 
Mr. Trueman was juſt arrived. 

On the door's being opened by a ſervant, he told 
his name; and, as he had met with ſo cold a reception 
before, added, My father is your maſter's uncle.” 
This procured him an invitation into a parlour, where 
he ſtayed ſome time, before his couſin appeared. He 
was a grave man, turned of fifty, and at that time, as he 
approached with a frowning brow, ſeemed ſomething 
older. His man had told him of his viſitor calling him his 
kinſman ; and the mean appearance of the youth, who 
was a good deal travel-ſoiled, gave umbrage to his 
pride. But though his look did not greatly prejudice 
young Trueman 1n his favour, he was infinitely more 
diſguſted at the ſound of his voice, which informed 
him, that he might as well plead with the kite to ſpare 
the harmleſs pigeon, when juſt darting on the unpro- 
tected innocent, as with his charitable couſin, in fa- 


vour of the beautiful maid, whoſe diſtreſſes had made 
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him forget his own, ſince this grave man, this man of 
honeſty and probity, was no other than the wretch 
whom he had heard calmly liſten, and, as he believed, 
conſent to, and reward the propoſal of a mother, to 


betray her virtuous, unſuſpecting, defenceleſs child, 


to infamy and ruin. | | 

This diſcovery made the young man almoſt unable 
to anſwer the common queſtions, relating to the wel- 
fare of his family; but however, recollecting himſelf, 
he at once reſolved to conceal the main deſign of his 
viſit. His kinſman, on his giving him a letter from 
his father, enquired into his abilities; and, in ſhort, 
after ſome airs of importance, conſented to receive him 
into his family, in quality of a cleik ; but told him; 
that for a day or two, he thould be Engaged in an af- 
fair of conſequence, in the ſervice of a friend, and 
would not inſiſt on his attendance for that time; ad- 
ding, that he might divert himſelf with ſeeing what- 
ever he thought worth his notice, before he applied to 
buſineſs. The youth, who, as he had not a fhilling in 


the world, would gladly have diſpenſed with this in- 


dulgence, replied, with a timid fearful accent, that he 
was not fond of fights; and would, if he pleaſed, 
ſerve him directiy. The merchant, with a look 
that would have given him great pleaſure if the 
horrid ſcheme had not run in his head, replied, that 
he ſuppoſed, that his father had been cloſe fiſted, 
and had not given him any great quantity of caſh; 
however, ſaid he, as you ſoon will be able 
< to help yourſelf, you ſhall have of me what money 
« you want;' and on his defiring him to lend him a 
guinea, actually advanced him two; but the gentle- 
man, had in the courſe of his buſineſs, been ſo uſed to 
deal in paper, that though it is poſſible he deſigned to 
make his relation a preſent of this trifle, he no ſooner 
laid the money on the table, than he drew out of his 
pocket-book a ſcrap of b ank paper, and fcrawled out 
a promiſſary note, payable in two months. To this 
note Mr. Trueman ſigned his name, and his worthy 
couſin conſigned it to the place he had taken it from, 


ſa; ing. as he put it up, that he ſhould not inſiſt on 
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the conditions till it ſuited him. He then, perhaps 
pleaſed, that he had made ſure of his young kinſman, 
as he was a remarkable ſwift writer, and from his be- 
ing unacquainted with the cuſtoms of the town, had 
agreed to ſerve him at an under price, condeſcended 
to talk to him pretty freely, and even invited him to 
ſtay ſupper; but to this the ſituation of his mind 
would not ſuffer him to conſent. _ | 155 
On his leaving his couſin's houſe, he could not paſs 
through the ſtreet, where he had ſeen the amiable girl, 
without wiſhing to be near her, and this wiſh natu- 
rally led him towards the place, where he had taken 
ſheltes from the rain : but, alas ! with all his diligence, 
he could not find the leat ſign of the friendly entry; 
on which. fancying he had miſtaken the ſtreet, | he pa- 
trolled all the adjacent turnings; but in vain, In 
ſhort, after a fruitleſs fearch, he returned to his inn, 
quite ſpent with fatigue and vexation. He was, 'tis 


true, a little relieved, with reſpect to his own neceſſi- 


ties; but by whom was he relieved? by a wretch 
whom he deteſted as a monſter, and for whom he 
could feel none of the pleaſing ſenſations of gratitude. 
The fituation of the innocent virgin, raiſed in his be- 


nevolent heart, the ſtrongeſt images of horror. He 


would, if he had never ſeen her, have ſaved her from 
the rage of brutality and luſt, from a ſenſe of humani- 
ty; but he would probably not have traverſed ſo ma- 
ny ſtreets, nor remained the whole night entirely with- 
out ſleep, in the moſt torturing anxiety, had not his 
compaſſion been ſtimulated by love: But this was a ſe- 
cret even from himſelf ; he believed, that all the ten- 
der pity he felt, was only excited by the peculiar mi- 
ſery of her circumſtances ; and imagined, that if he 
could be fo happy as to deliver her from impending 
ruin, his mind would experience the ſame tranquil 
eaſe he before enjoyed. | | 
The reſtleſs agitation of his thoughts, rouſed him 
from his bed before the ſun, who at that ſeaſon of the 
year, does not ſhew his face above three or four hours 
before the fine lady. He again ſought for the place 
that had afforded him ſhelter the preceding night; 
B 3 | but 
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but was as much at a loſs as ever. At length he ob- 
ferved a Jarge houſe which had two doors, and as he + 
was perſuaded that this was the place, he reſolved to 
wait ſome time, but was quickly confirmed that he was : 
right ; for, an elderly woman opening a door, not only 
zave him a ſight of the corner in which he was con- 
cealed, while he heard the villianous contrivance ; but 
of the charming girl, whoſe impending fate, had ſo 
greatly affected him. She was in a neat but plain 
diſhabille, and was ſtanding at the window of a ſmall 
parlour that faced the ſtreet. This object convinced 
the artleſs young man, that he was actuated by a 
ftronger impulſe than meer compaſſion, ſince his heart 
beat an unequal meaſure, and his whole frame was in 
an unuſual tremor. The woman who opened the door, 
feemed to eye him attentively, which on his obſerving, 
he walked further off; but ſoon returning, had the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing her go out. The young woman, on 
her mother's going away, left the window; and | 
though Mr. Trueman waited ſeveral hours in ſight of 
the houſe, ſhe did not give him the ſatisfaction of mak- 
ing her appearance. 'The neceflity there was of his 
informing her t, fatal ſecret, at laſt got the better 
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of his baſhfulneſs, which had all this time kept him 
in a painful ſuſpence, and he ventured to knock gently 
at the inner door, when a voice from within aſked who 
he wanted ? This queſtion a good deal embarraſſed 
him; but at length recollecting, that he had heard, 
the woman call her daughter Peggy, he replied, * Miſs 
Peggy, 1 have buſineſs of the utmoſt importance 
with you, and beg you will open the door.“ This 
Tequeſt was complied with, after the fearful maid had 
11 eyed her unknown gueſt from the window, and on his 
entering the houſe, civilly inviting him to ſit down, 
| ſhe aſked him, if he brought her news of her father? 
adding, with tears, * Nothing elſe is of Importance to 
me now, doomed as I am to wretchednefs.* He, 
unable to begin the deteſted ſubject, anſwered that he 
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$1195 could not inform her of any thing relating to her fa- 
27118 ther, as he had not the happineſs of knowing him: 
1 But, I hope, he continued, my buſineſs will plead my 
1 : e | * pardon 
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* pardon with his lovely daughter, for this intruſion, 
* ſince it is to ſave her from almoſt immediate def- 
truction. It is this, that has brought me hither. 

© laſt night heard by accident, that your innocence and 
© beauty were to-night to be made the prey of cruelty 
* and luſt: and if my life alone could prevent the hor- 
rid deſign from taking effect, believe me, dear maid, 
I would freely give it, to preſerve you.” 

The young lady ſeemed filled with horror and 
amazement at this declaration, and anſwered haſtily 
For heaven's ſake, what do you mean? This night! 
* what can be done this night, that can fo much affect 
my peace? My choice has been long made to prefer 


_ © virtuous poverty to the deteſtable flavery of vice; 


and I think that is all I have to dread? Trueman 
then, after having prepared her by ſlow degrees for 
the horrid tale, gave her an account of all he had 
heard ; and as there were ſome circumſtances in the 
detail, which it was impoſſible he could learn from 
any but her mother, he eaſily gained credit for the: 


reſt. The ſhame and indignation ſhe juſtly felt for a 


parent who had bargained for, and ſet to ſale her in- 
nocence, her virtue and honour, together with the ter- 
ror ſhe felt on her own account, raiſed. ſuch a tumult 


In the breaſt of this defenceleſs young creature, that 


when he had finiſhed his narration, ſobs and groans 
were the only language ſhe was able to utter. The 
poor youth ſaid all in his power to comfort her, and 


even adviſed her to fly from that dangerous, that 


dreadful houſe ; but, as ſoon as her tears would give: 


her leave to ſpeak, ſhe told him, that ſhe knew not tor 
whom ſhe could fly for ſuccour; for the bad man had, 


for a long time, with the appearance of the moſt per- 
fe& and diſintereſted benevolence been her ſupport :: 
though her father, on account of a large ſum he owed. 
this very perſon, had been obliged to leave his family. 
And that however baſe his deſigns were now upon her, 
he had had the art to eſtabliſh ſo fair a character in the 


world, that ſhe ſhould be treated as an impoſtor, if ſhe. 


gave the true reaſon of her flight. Beſides, added 
„ 34 1 me, 


1 
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the, burſting afreſh into tears, whom can I accuſe; 
6 but her whom I am bound to reverence, who is 
* ſtill my mother, notwithſtanding her cruelty in hav- 
© ing taken part with my enemy, to accompliſh my 
r | | | 


While ſhe was ſpeaking, they were alarmed by a 


loud knocking at the door : the young woman was ex- 
tremely terrified at ſeeing three men, who were perfect 
ſtrangers to her, in a rough manner demand en- 
trance. Trueman, with more reſolution than his ap- 
pearance promiſed, gave her the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, 


that he would defend her at the expence of his life. 


The door. was opened, and on one of the men's ſhew- 
ing the almoſt fainting girl a piece of paper, and de- 
manding her keys, he dealt him a blow that laid him 
ſenſeleſs at her feet; on which his companions, by no 


means pleaſed at meeting fo warm a reception, where 


they expected no other oppoſition than that of female 
tears, which had long ceaſed to make any impreſſion 


on their callous hearts, immediately ruſhed out of the 


houſe; but took care to lock the outer- gate. This 
precaution paſſed unobſerved by Trueman, who was in 
too much fear for the life of the fellow who lay mo- 
tionleſs on the floor, to attend to any thing elſe, and it 
was not till the return of the two men, that he even 
knew that they had been abſent : but theſe brought 
with them a perſon who rouſed his ſenſibility on his 
own account, by rudely ſeizing him by the collar, and 
demanding by what authority he ſtruck his majeſty's 
officer, in the execution of his office? To this he bold- 
ly anſwered, that as he, in an inſolent manner, de- 
manded the young lady's keys, he took them all for a 
gang of robbers, | | 

As the man on the ground had kept his ſtation, from 


the fear of a more powerful arm than his own, for on. 


his coming to himſelf he found none but his antagoniſt 


and the lady in the field of battle] he had thought it 


moſt prudent to wait their return ; and therefore, he no 
ſooner ſaw Trueman ſecured, and heard his defence, 


than finding it no longer neceſſary, on account of his 


own ſafety, to preſerve the appearance of death, he 
4 | | ſtarted 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 9 


ſtarted up, and bellowed out in vindication of his ho- 


neſty, loudly threatening the young man with the ef- 


fects of his vengeance. On this Trueman, who had 
no notion of the law being a proper plaiſter for a bro- 


ken head, replied with ſome diſdain, that he would 
give him his belly-full of vengeance, if he who held 
him, would let him go. This was immediately con- 
ſtrued into threatening the officer's life, and the poor 
youth was dragged before a neighbouring juſtice, and 
was after a few inſignificant queſtions, ordered to be 
committed to the Round-houſe, for further examination, 

on a ſervant whiſpering to his worſhip, that a young 


woman, who had been with him in the morning, wait- 


ed according to order to ſpeak with him. 
It was now near dark, and the terrible ſituation in 


which he had left Miſs Peggy. added to the thoughts 


of his own inability, while ſhut up in a priſon, to aſ- 


ſiſt or defend her, gave him inconceivable torture. He 
here remained for ſome hours alone; for the maſter of 


this place not imagining that he could make any ad- 
vantage of a tenant of ſo unpromiling an appearance, 
gave himſelf no concern about him ; but as the even- 
ing advanced, he was in no want of company ; for 
three women of the town and a couple of pick-pockets, 
were introduced into the ſame apartment. 

Every one in this company, except Trueman, were of 
very communicative diſpoſitions, and preſently entered 
into a free converſation with each other, while the me- 
lancholy youth ſat brooding over his misfortunes, un- 
mindful of all that paſs'd, till the horrid execrations, 
he heard in a voice which he fancied not quite un- 
known to him, rouſed him from his reſvery, and made 
him look up. He now beheld the fellows who had 
cheated him on the road, one of whom, caſting his 

eyes at the ſame time upon him, without the leaſt ap- 


Pearance of ſhame, ſaid to his companion, Damme, 


Jack, the very putt we ſtripped at Whetſtone. What 
* the devil is he in for? His money came very ſeaſon- 
« ably. I'll help him out of the ſcrape, if I can. I 
don't think he will be ungrateful. That will be 


© paſt your ſcill, I believe, replied one of the women, 
B 5 5 « for 
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for he was committed for ſtriking Mr. Touch, when 
* he was ſerving an execution, and won't eaſily come 
* off, except he has money to bribe the jailor, or the 
« juſtice's clerk, who, as his maſter does not under- 
* ſtand the law, makes a pretty penny of his place. 
'T en directing her diſcourſe to Trueman himſelf, 
Chear up, young man, ſaid ſhe, while the women 
* have eyes, ſuch a pretty young fellow can have no 
* cauſe for deſpair. I could venture to promiſe you 
* your enlargement, and a maintenance to boot, for 
the trifling ſervice of defending me, and two more 
pretty girls, from inſult, while we follow our calling. 
To this propoſal Mr. Trueman replied, by aſking, what 
was their profeſſion ? At this queſtion, a horſe-laugh 
ran thro' the place, and the woman rejoined with an 
impudent giggle : * Why, I'll tell you my dear, we call 
* ourſelves ladies of pleaſure; bat the ill-natured 
© town beftows on us the courſe title of whores ; while 
they that abuſe us, are often the firſt cauſe of our be- 
ing ſo. I my ſelf was once committed to Bridewell 
* by the very juſtice that got me with child, when I 
* firſt came out of the country. But damme I was e- 
ven with his worſhip yeſterday ; for I perſuaded Jen- 
* ny Goſling, to ſwear a child to his footman ; and 
* the old goat, having a mind to a tit-bit himſelf, order- 
ed her to come to him to-day ; now, for all her great 
belly, ſhe'll give his worſhip a warm reception, or 
* Pm miſtaken. For ſhe lived a month this winter 
with Squire Gull, whoſe footman died laſt week in 
the Lock.“ | 

The aſtoniſhed countryman heaved a heavy ſigh at 
this fine harangue ; and, without returning any anſwer 
to the woman, begged the keeper to let him have ſome 
other apartment, for he was extremely ill. The man 
churliſhly anſwered, that he uſed his priſoners all a- 
like, and did not know any pre-eminence he deſerved 
above the reſt. Why,” returned Trueman, I am 
neither a thief nor a murderer, That may be, 
replied the keeper ; © I with you were, for then I might 
hope to get fomething by you. The greateſt rogues 
are my beſt friends. I live by them, maſter. I ws 
. 44 
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© had but two men in my poſſeſſion, ſince I have en- 
© joyed my poſt, that were ſent here for nothing, and 

they had not a croſs to bleſs themſelves with. So 
deliver me from honeſt men, I ſay.' A noiſe without 
put an end to this ſpeech, and he ran to uſher in more 
company ; on which the room, which was none.of the 
moſt ſpacious, was ſoon filled with an odd medley. 
1 Here were women of the town, that fluttered in ragged 
1 ſilks; and beaus, that glimmered in tarniſhed embroi- 
2 dery.. 'The poor countryman had now his ears every 
moment offended with horrid oaths from the men, and 
his ſenſe of ſmelling made a plague to him, by the ve- 
hement ſighs of ſome of the ladies. But his thoughts 
were at this time too much engaged for him to pay any 
great attention to what was conveyed by either of theſe 
5 ſenſes: his lovely Peggy was left to the mercy of vil- 
2 lains, or if ſaved by his friendly caution, was loft to 
| him, ſince it was not probable that he ſhould ever ſee 
her again. | | 
: He was ruminating on this tormenting circumſtance, 
q when the man he had ſtruck came up to him, and giv- 
b ing him a flap on the ſhoulder, cried, © Well, my 
7 friend, who looks moſt like a thief, you or 1? Now 
my paſſion is over, methinks I am ſorry for your 
* ſake, at what has happened; but you was deviliſh 
* free of your fingers. However, you need not be 
* frighted ; the young woman has prevailed with me 
to get your diſcharge, and you are now free to go 
* where you pleaſe.” | 
The ſound of liberty was not half ſo grateful to his 
ears, as the ſweet hope of his hearing news of his 
charming Peggy was to his imagination. He eagerly 
aſked, where he might find her? when to his great 
diſappointment, the officer told him, he had promifed 
to keep that a ſecret, and would be as good as his 
word ; and then added, * I was obliged to do my du- 
ty, though the tears of the poor girl made me pity 
© her. I offered her to leave my men in the houſe till 
_ ©. to-morrow ; but ſhe refuſed me with ſuch ſigns of af- 
© fright, that I ſhould have believed her out of her 


* ſenſes, if I had not ſeen her behave with the utmoſt 
LE * calmneſs 


ture, 
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« calmneſs afterwards : ſhe packed up the few neceſſa- 
d ries ſhe had left, which were few indeed; for my 
employer had ordered us to ſtrip her to the utmoſt 
extent of the law, and was going out of the houſe, 
* when the gentlemen who ſent us thither came in, and 
« inſiſted on knowing what fellow ſhe had with her, 


meaning you. She. replied, © You have now no 
“right to examine me, ſince you yourſelf have paid 


“ my debt of gratitude ; but I owe it to myſelf to pro- 
e teſt, that I never ſaw the young man till a few mi- 
“ nutes before the execution came into the houſe ; but 
© I have obligations to him that nothing can enable 
me to repay ; and deſtitute as I am, I would ftrip 
« mylelf of the little I have left, to purchaſe his en- 
% largement.” * She ſeemed going to ſay ſomething 
* elſe, but could not for crying; ſo, faith, I took pity 
* on her, and have releaſed you in conſideration of a 
© mere trifle; for all ſhe could get for her cloaths did 
not amount to a guinea. I cannot think how Mr. 
© Symonds could be ſo hard-hearted to fo pretty a crea- 

As this was the name of Trueman's charitable Kinf- 
man, he repeated it with ſome ſign of conſternation, 
and again intreated the man to let him know, where 


he might find the young woman, that he might return 


her the money, ſhe had parted with her cloaths for. 
I fancy this B a bite, anſwered the man; for, if 
you had money, why did not you ſay ſo before you 
came here? A little half guinea now and then, for 
ſmart money, is a perquiſite belonging to our fupe- 
tion; but as you are a raw ignorant lad, and have 
been pent up here for ſome hours, I'll accept of a 
crown, and refer you to my wife for news of your 
miſtreſs, who has made no promiſe to keep where ſhe 
is, a ſecret, tho' I have.“ Mr. Trueman had not 
changed either of the guineas he had received from, 
Mr. Symonds; but the hope of being introduced to 
Peggy, ſoon brought out one of them, which he gave 
the officer to change, who returned half a guinea, and 
then left him, under the pretence of getting ſilver : In 
ſhort, he waited a conſiderable time before 1 7 © 
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back : but at length he entered along with the jailor, 


who demanded fees, to the amount of the remainder of 


his change. This he paid, and was permitted to leave 
the place, receiving, at his departure, ſeveral hearty 
curſes from his fellow-priſoners ; becauſe he would not 
treat them out of the remaining half-guinea. 


E 3 ( 


He lies a night in a ſpunging-houſe, meets there an 
unfortunate gentleman, who deſcribes, in the moſt 
lively colours, the diſtreſſes to which he is reduced 
by an obdurate creditor. | : 


N Mr. Trueman's releaſe from the priſon, the bai- 
A liff gave him an invitation to his houſe, which, 
as it was near three in the morning, Mr. Trueman 
thought proper to accept, and on conſideration of his 
paying two ſhillings, he was furniſhed with part of a 
bed in a ſorry garret. The countryman, as he had not 
the leaſt notion of his being ſtill in a priſon ; wondered 
that the maſter of the houſe ſhould lock the outſide of 
his lodgers chambers ; but he had ſcarce lain down, 
when his bed-fellow aſked him, in a doleful accent, 
if he had any hopes of being ſoon out of that curſed 
houſe ; and what ſum he was in for ? Trueman, a little 
ſtartled, though he did not underſtand what he meant, 
- replied, © Two ſhillings, and think that is more than [ 
* ſhall ever be in for again, unleſs they keep ſofter 
* beds. The ſtranger believing the young man ban- 
tered him, aſked pardon foc his impertinence, and ſaid, 
his own diſtreſſes made him feel for thoſe of others, and 
as he had obſerved, when he came into the room, that 
he was a very young man, pity had made him intereſt 
himſelf in his affairs; but he would not trouble him, 
ſince his curioſity gave him offence. 1 

They now both remained ſilent for ſome time; but 
Mr. Trueman revolving in his mind what his new com- 
panion had ſaid, and hearing him frequently ſigh, be- 
gan to have ſome ſuſpicion of the truth, and as he 


found the ſtranger was not aſleep, in order to begin a 
conver- 
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converſation, he aſked him how long he had been Mr.. 


Touch's lodger? To which he replied, that he had 


been his priſoner ten weeks; but was to remove that 


day to Newgate. The countryman ſtarted at the word, 


Newgate, and imagined that he had got ſome dread- 


ful criminal for his companion :. for as he had been 
told, when he came thro' the gate of that-priſon, that 
it was the place where the condemned malefactors were 
confined, it never entered into his thoughts, that the 
unfortunate tradeſman and guilty felon, were ſhut up 
in one houſe of common wretchedneſs ; he therefore 
repeated abruptly * Newgate ! God bleſs me ! what 
company! The poor man who heard his excla- 
mation, replied, Don't be frighted, young man, I 
have been more weak than wicked; I have been 


.* guilty of no intentional robbery, tho' my cruel cre- 


ditors conſign me to a greater puniſhment than that 
* inflicted on the highway-man or houſe-breaker, Who 
© are delivered from the miſeries of a priſon, by death 

* or baniſhment; either of which I ſhould look on 
© as a mercy.' He then informed him, that as he had 
not the happineſs of being free of the city, he was ob- 


liged to go to the county-jail for a large ſum, that re- 
peated misfortunes had rendered him unable to pay. 


The unhappy debtor gave the melancholy hiſtory of 
his affairs with ſome degree of firmneſs, till Mr. True- 
man aſked, if he had any family ? then burſting into 
tears, he replied, © Ah there lies all the bitterneſs of 
grief; the dear, the tender names of wife and child, 
© tear my very heart-ſtrings: believe me, young 
© man, I dread nothing for myſelf, but when I think 
© of theſe dear objects of my care, every tender idea 
© ruſhes into my thoughts, and melts me down to more 
«. infant ſoftneſs; but I beg pour pardon, tho'I am a 
© huſband and a father, you Who, I ſuppoſe, have 
© not experienced thoſe endearing ties, will have but 
© a mean opinion of me for this weakneſs.” 

Mr. Trueman anſwered, that the man who had not 
a tear to beſtow, when ſuch dear relations were in the 
proſpect of miſery, could not boaſt of a manly, but of 


a ſavage heart; but perhaps, Sir, he added, all your 


« anxiety . 
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© anxiety may be removed ; ſome fortunate event, ſome 
* unlooked-for incident may relieve you.” Les, re- 
plied the ſtranger: * I-know I ſhall be relieved ; but 
© not on this ſide the grave. I have been long enured 
to misfortunes, but the conſolation of one of the beſt 
of wives has- hitherto enabled me to bear up with 
ſome degree of fortitude : but in a jail, I ſhall be de- 
prived of this relief, ſince I am, by the villainy of 
a pretended friend, reduced to the extreme of want. 
My poor wife, who, when ſhe married me, diſoblig- 
ed all her relations, is this morning to come to take 
her melancholy leave; for on no other terms will 
her hard-hearted father be prevailed on to provide for 
her and her child. It is for the ſake of this child, that 
I have by much entreaty forced her to ſeem to aban- 
don me. I know her heart too well to fear ſhe will 
really do ſo ; for the ſake of this dear woman's peace 
of mind, I have prevailed on Touch; the maſter of 
this houſe, to let me continue here till ſhe is gone to 
her father, who lives in the country, as I know, it 
would ſhock her tender heart to ſee me ſhut up with 
the vileſt miſcreants; and I deſign, if poſſible, to 
keep the place of my confinement from her know- 
ledge. This is my preſent fituation ; but, young 
man, I hope yours is far from being ſo deplorable.” 
Trueman replied, that his heart was far from being 
at eaſe, tho' he was no priſoner. * No,' returned his 
companion, * then I ſuppoſe you are an acquaintance 
* of Mr. Touch's. To this he replied, I did not 
know any thing of him, or any one elſe in London, 
till the day before yeſterday. I came to town by the 
invitation of a relation, who promiſed to take me into 
his ſervice ; but chance has, in the ſhort time I have 
been here, diſcovered him to me in ſuch black co- 
lours of villainy, that I deteſt him as a monſter, and 
would gladly efcape from the obligation I am under 
to ſerve him. | 
* If the perſon you are to ſerve,” replied the Debtor, 
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is a vicious man, you are right to deteſt his vices; 


« but a man may make a good maſter, and yet be a 


« modeſty 
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5 modeſty of your look when I ſaw you come into the 
room,; that I then reſolved, if you would permit me, 
to give you the beſt advice in my power, relating to 
the menns of extricating yourſelf from the trouble 
in which I believed you involved ; and if you think 
me worthy of being trufted with the knowledge of 
« your affairs, my advice is ſtill at your ſervice.” | 
Mr. Trueman replied, that he had very few ſecrets, 
and had, in the ſhort time he had lived, met with no- 
thing extraordinary; but if the moſt explicit account 
of himſelf could entitle him to his friendſhip, he 
would with pleaſure tell him the minuteſt circumſtanet 
of his life. Eh 
The ſtranger returned, I confeſs the gentleneſs of 
© your behaviour, and your manner of expreſſing your- 
© ſelf, ſo very different from what we generally met 
with from a country ruſtic, have raiſed my curioſity; 
and as there are till ſeveral] hours to day light. I 
* ſhould be glad to beguile the tedious minutes. If I 
© have it not in my power to do you any ſervice, I ho- 
* neſtly promiſe that you will receive no hurt by your 
confidence. Thus intreated, the youth began a ſhort 
hiſtory of his life, which will be found in the next 
chapter. | | | = 
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Trueman gives his own hiſtory, from his earlieſt child- 
hood, to his new companion, who falls aſleep in 
the midſt of the relation. . 


t Wiſh, fir,” ſaid the young countryman, whom ! 
left in the laſt chapter, juſt going to give an ac- 
count of himſelf to his inquiſitive companion, you 
do not repent your attention to ſo trifling a hiſtory as 
© mine, ſince I have paſſed ſeventeen years of the 
© twenty I have lived, almoſt entirely ſecluded from 
© the world, and out of the reach of all that could be 
called adventure. 1 7 
My father is at preſent a farmer, near Bucking- 
© ham, and is in tolerable good circumſtances; but 1 
| | am 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 17 
am unhappily the object of his averſion, though I ani 
not conſcious that I deſerve his hatred. . A ftrong 
propenſity to learning, when | was very young, 10 
endeared me to a brother of my mother's, who was 
curate to a neighbouring pariſh, that he begged my 
father to allow him what he thought my board would 
ſtand him in at home, that he might himſelf become 
my tutor. 'This requeſt was complied with, and my 


worthy uncle behaved to me with the extremeſt ten- 


derneſs and affection ; but before I had been with 
him three years, or had reached the age of ſeven, I 
loſt my mother. I ſoon found the effects of this loſs ; 
for my father marrying a widow who had a ſon by 
her firſt huſband, he transferred all the complacency 


of a father to this child; nay, to ſuch a height did 


he carry his partiality, that matiy did not ſcruple to 
ſay, that this boy was really his own ſon, though his 


' preſent wife bore him in the life-time of her former 


huſband : but this I believe, to be a mere malicious 
ſurmize. My Mother-in law offended that I ſhould 
outſtrip her ſon in learning, though he was two years 


my elder, infiited on my father's taking me home, 


me, the did At ſee any reaſon I ſhould be brought 
up in idlengls, or what was as bad, poring over 


nn 190 as my uncle could not afford to keep 
I, 


books, white her child earned half his living, by fol- 


lowing thEplough. My poor uncle therefore receiv- 
ed a ſummons to ſend me home; but tho” he had but 
twenty-five pounds a year to live on, and had two 
children of his own, he choſe rather- than part with 
me, to let me continue at his own expence. , _ +» 
This having for ſome time ſilenced the murmurs 
of my mother-tn-Jaw, at my living what ſhe called, 
an idle life, I enjoyed, under my dear uncle's care, 
the pleaſure of indulging my natural thirſt for 
knowledge: this worthy man well ſupplying the 
wants of my father's affection, by every good office 
in his power. Till I was about thirteen. years old, 
I had received from home every, year a trifle that 


ſerved me for apparel and pocket money ; but on my 
applying to my father for my uſual allowance, he 


told 


— 
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© told me, he thought I was now able to provide for 
* myſelf as well as Bob, meaning my mother's ſon, 
who he ſaid, ſaved him the charge of a ſervant. On 
my complaining that I thought this uſage hard, I was 
anſwered by my mother, that ſhe wondered I ſhould 
think fo, for if I would come and live at home, ſhe 
ſhould for her part make- no difference between me 
and her own child. I anſwered her, I confeſs a little 
| bitterly, and in a manner that did not at all become 
me, that it was poflible her fon might eſteem that 
good uſage that I might think but indifferent, ſince 
wie did not ſtand in the ſame relation to my father. I 
can't forget, I added, that Bob was once the ſon of 
Goodman Robbins my father's threſher, though now 
he has elbowed me. out of his favour.” | 
I think I do not go beyond the truth, if I fay fire 
flaſhed from her eyes, at this pert reply. As ſoon as 
rage would let her words get vent, ſhe poured forth 
a torrent of abuſe, not only on me but on my dead 
mother, and worthy uncle, who ſhe ſaid, had better 
been a threſher too, than a beggarly ſcoundrel par- 
ſon ; and then ſaid, ſhe had told my old fool of a fa- 
ther, what it would come to, if he let me ſtay there. 
„knew your wiſe uncle,” added ſhe, © who, with all: | 
* his learning, can hardly keep the wolf from the 
« door, would teach you to deſpiſe your father; be- 
« cauſe forſooth, your grand-father, was juſt ſuch ano- 
* ther ragged parſon as himſelf. Let him keep a good. 
« gown to his back, before he pretends to keep other 
« folks children in lazineſs. I'm ſure my boy works 
« hard enough, not to be twitted in the teeth with it, 
and ſo ſhall you too, before you get any. thing here, 
« by my conſent. Yon may try if your books will 
keep you, fince you are ſo fond of them. May be, 
« in time, you may be ſuch another fine gentleman as 
« your uncle, and be bowed to by all the children in. 
the pariſh ; an honour, that I ſuppoſe, makes up for 
« the want of many a good meal.“ 

* This biting jeſt on my dear uncle's poverty, ſtung 
© me to the quick, and I replied with more anger than. 


C Prudence. I had much rather live on one meal a- day, 
and. 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 19 
and know ſomething, than ſhare in Bob's ignorance 
with his plenty, I ſhall never envy him your love, I'm 
ſure, though I think it cruel in my father to let me 
feel the effects of your hatred, and to ſuffer you to 
abuſe my dead mother, or her relations, who are 
every way your betters, and to whom you owe what- 
ever makes you fancy yourſelf above them; and 


added with a childiſh ſpite, you ought not to upbraid 


me with my uncle's ragged gown before you pull my 
mother's off your own back.” 

* A violent blow puta ſtop to my prating, and as 
it fel] on my noſe, almoſt covered me with blood. 
At this inſtant my father entered, for my good 
brother had been to inform him, that I was quar- 
relling with his mother. The cdndition I was in, 
crying, and wiping the blood from my face, told him 
pretty plainly that ſhe did not need a ſecond ; yet, on 


her telling him, that the little urchin had had the 


impudence to tell her of her wearing his mother's 
cloaths, he flew at me, and beat me violently with 
his fiſt. The ſhame of ſuch correction was worſe 
to me than the pain; for my dear tutor uſed no ſuch 
boiſterous methods of chaſtiſement ; but what made 
my young heart boil with rage, more than my mo- 
ther's words or father's blows, was the impudent 
taunts I received trom- my booby brother ; who, 


when I was going out, aſked me to ſtay dinner, and 


ſaid, with a ſneer, Though mother had ſcolded 
you, and father beat you. I would not have you angry 
with the beef and pudding; for 1 don't ſuppoſe it 
comes every day at uncle's.” 

As this was ſpoke beſore the ſervants, who grinned 
in approbation of their young maſter's wit, I was 


extremely vexed, and anſwered ſharply, * Though I 


could not cope with the old one, the cub ſhould find 
the puniſhment due to his impudence the firſt time I 
catched him; and then ruſhed haſtily out of the gate. 
I was afterwards informed that my brother Bob was 
ſent to call me back ; but he, either afraid of my 
threats, cr to make me appear to my father in the 


worſt light, never came near me, tho' I loittered a- 
| | bout 
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* bout the fields ſome time; yet he had the ill- nature 
to tell my father, I had refuſed to return, when 1 
really knew nothing of the meſſage. On my arrival 
at my uncle's, I found the news of my quarrel with 
my mother had got thither before me, with many ag- 
gravations, and was much ſurpriſed to ſee him ex- 
tremely uneaſy, On my enquiries what I had done 
to offend him. he told me, he was not angry with 
me; but had received a meſſage from my father, who 
threatened him with ruin, if he encouraged or enter- 
tained me.“ love you, my dear child, ſaid the 
„good man, too well not to be ſenſible of your ſuf- 
« ferings ; but indeed I muſt blame you for behaving 
« difreſpecitully to your mother-in-law. You ought 
cout of duty to your father, at leaſt to treat her with 
« decency. Itis with extreme regret that I find I mult 
part with you; but my ſitter, when ſhe married, 
&« ſhould have received forty pounds from me, which 
« ſhe lent me when I went into orders, and which | 
« have not ſince been able to repay. I] gave your fa- 
« ther a bond for this money, and he has, I ſuppole; 
ce by the inſtigation of his wife, threatened to ſue me 
« for it, if I harbour you one night in my houſe. You 
“ know my inability to pay a quarter of the ſum ; yet, 
« my dear boy, I will run the hazard of his anger, 
« and ſtrive to reconcile you; but if I can't, I will, if 
« poſſible, prevail on your uncle Thomas, who, you 
„ know, has no children of his own, to provide for 
te you till you are able to help your ſelf.” * I returned 
him thanks for his care; but ſaid, that TI believed all 
application to my father would be in vain; for k 
« would fuifer any hardſhip rather than endure Bob's 
* inſolence, and hear him or my mother ſpoke ill of by 
« my father's wife. | 
The good man did all in his power to bring me in- 

to a more forgiving diſpoſition, though young as | 
was, I could not help obſerving his own face glowed 
with reſentment while he was exhorting me to forget 
* injuries ; for I had as an excuſe for my own heat, 
mentioned the provocations J had met with on his ac- 


count. However, his affection to me got the _ 
; 1 0 
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© of his anger, and he went that very night to my fa- 
© ther's, and with much entreaty, prevailed with him to 
forgive me, and to allow me ſomething a year or two 
longer. During this time, I applied myſelf cloſe to 
« ſtudy, and my dear uncle was, by the favour of the 
© lord of our manor, enabled to pay his debt, and to 
live comfortably ; for the ſquire allowed him thirty 
pounds a year out of his own pocket, and took on 


© himſelf the charge of maintaining his eldeſt daughter, 


who was a pretty girl near thirteen. Thus we went 
ſmoothly on for almoſt two years, after my couſin 
Nancy was taken care of by the ſquire, when my 
« uncle received a letter from his Patron that imbittered 

* This letter, after enumerating the many obli- 
* gations the writer had conferred on my uncle, contain- 
* ed a propoſal to provide for me, if I could be pre- 
* vailed on to marry my couſin, who was big with 
child. This firſt news of his daughter's diſgrace, 
© threw her fond father into an agony that made hini 
incapable of concealing the contents of his epiſtle 
from me. He flung himſelf into a chair, crying, 
+ Barbarous bounty! unhappy girl !” Theſe words a- 


* waked my attention, and J haſtily ſnatched up the 
paper that had dropped from his trembling hand. The 


contents both ſurpriſed and afflicted me. | loved my 
* couſin with the ſame affection, I believed I ſhould have 
« felt for a ſiſter ; but I bluſhed with indignation at the 
«* propoſal. My uncle, with the tears running down 
* his face, cried, ** Dear Joi. what anſwer ſhall I ſend 
this wicked man? he treats me as if he thought I 
« knowingly gave up the honour of my child, as the 
« price of his favour, when heaven is my witneſs, I 
„looked on him rather as the protector of her inno- 
„ cence, than the betrayer of her youth. Some un- 
© common arts have been uſed: I'm ſure there muſt ; 
to make her forfeit her virtue. Poor dear girl, what 
„will become of her, while thus expoſed to miſery 
© and ſhame, and perhaps fond of her betrayer ?” 
Then ſtamping with paſſion he cried ; “ but what arts 


more proper to ſerve his baſe deſigns, than his ſeem- 
| | | ing 


- 
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< ing kindneſs to me? Horrid Kindneſſes l that were 


* to be purchaſed by the proſtitution of my child] but 


it is not his wealth, nor my poverty ſhall hinder my 
« letting him know, that I ſcorn to be his pander.” 

© In this temper, he would have gone to the ſquire's 
* houſe, had not I by main force prevented him. My 
uncle was very much beloved by his pariſhioners, a- 
© mong whom was an old woman that had been god- 
© mother to my couſin Nancy. I adviſed him to make 
© her the confident of his daughter's misfortune; and as 
much as poſſible to conceal it from the reſt of the vil- 
lage. It was ſome time before I could bring him 
to reaſon ; however, at laſt he complied with this 
advice. | . . 

The good dame no ſooner heard the unhappy affair, 
* than burſting into a flood of tears, ſhe cried, © Ah, 
« poor child, I was always afraid what his kindneſs 
«© would come to.“ My uncle aſked her, if ſhe had 
© ſuch fears, why ſhe did not inform him of them be- 
© fore? She told him, that as ſhe could not let him 
* know the reaſon of her ſuſpicion, without divulgin 
a ſecret that ſhe had ſolemnly promiſed never to dil. 
"© cloſe; ſhe did not expect to be able to make him 
mind her: however, ſhe offered him all the con- 
«* ſolation in her power, and very frankly propoſed 
my coulin's coming to lie-in at her houſe, ſaying, 
© as ſhe had a kinſwoman with her, they ſhould be 
* able to keep the whole affair ſecret, This was 
« ſquire's epiſtle, and this my uncle did in the follow- 
ing manner, | | 


Sir, x 

« FT is with extreme regret write to a man, that 
I can ſuppoſe me baſe enough to wink at the diſ- 

% honour of my child. You know but little of my 
« heart, if you imagine I thought my daughter's vir. 
de tue was to be the price of my comfort. No, fir, 
« the horrors of a jail is to me far leſs terrible than in- 
« famy or vice. Heaven forbid that I ſhould, to 
* eſcape ſhame, draw a virtuous young man into diſ- 
* honour. 


of 


c gladly accepted. Our next care was to anſwer the 
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* honour. Thave taken the utmoſt care of my ne- 
2 ©* phew's education, and can J adviſe him to marry a- 


“ nother's——? but J forget it is my own. child, to 


23 „ whom ] am giving this horrid name: A name which 
perhaps, ſhe does not deſerve ; but if this is the caſe, 
„ whatepithet is bad enough for her betrayer. It 
„„ would, in the opinion of the world, if you had made 
her your wife; have diſgraced you as a gentleman ; 
a but to ruin her whom you promiſed to protect, de- 
grade you, as a man. Oh, fir, it is in the bitterneſs 
2 * of grief I tell you, that the miſery you have brought 
on me, and my child, will be doubly repaid to your 
on boſom, in this world or the next. The laſt 
2 © requelt I ſhall ever make you is, that you will ſend 


„ my poor ruined Nancy to her afflicted father; who 


. will, in the beſt manner he is able, ſmother her diſ- 


grace. This vile abuſe has cancelled all my obliga- 


tions, and I deſire no further favours from a man 


« who has fo cruelly robbed me of my peace. Your 
« withdrawing your bounty may make me poor; but 
« I am ſure, my now accepting it, would render 
« me guilty. I truſt in providence for ir, ee and 
« defire not to partake of the affluence of villains, if I 
« mult alſo partake of their crimes.” 


© This letter produced an anſwer full of contume- 
lies, upbraidings and threatnings, not only of with- 
holding the thirty pounds a year which my uncle had 
received from the ſquire for ſome time, but of get- 
ting him removed from his curacy, if he let his 
tongue run to the prejudice of his benefactor's repu- 
tation ; but concluded with promiſing great things, 
if the whole tranſaction was kept an inviolable ſe- 
cret. This my poor uncle was as much inclined to, 
as the wicked man himſelf, from a regard to his 
- daughter's character. 1 55 | 
My couſin came in a few days, to her father's, 
where ſhe ſtayed ſome time, as ſhe was not yet big 
enough to diſcover her condition. She ſeemed at 
her firſt coming home very melancholy ; but in m__ 
- | | 4 9 
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of all her father could ſay, was far from ſhewing any 
reſentment to the man who had ſeduced her, My 
uncle, who was more angry at her taking his part, 
when he loaded him with reproaches that his villainy 
deſerved, than at her former weakneſs, began to 
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treat dera little roughly, when ſhe, unuſed to her 


father's frowns, grew more and more dejected. But 


this continued not long ; ſhe ſoon appeared chearful 
and eaſy : and this alteration in her behaviour, both 
aſtoniſhed and afflicted my uncle. I had a ſuſpicion 


that ſhe held a correſpondence with the ſquire; but 


as I knew my uncle, in the firſt tranſports of his rage, 
was incapable of moderation, I kept this ſuſpicion to 
myſelf; and adviſed him to ſend my couſin Nancy 
to the good old woman's, where ſhe was to lie- in. I 
have ſince been ſincerely ſorry for this advice: ſince 
it was productive of the moſt fatal conſequence to my 
dear uncle. 


He ordered his daughter to prepare for her remo- 
val; but ſhe made many excuſes to prolong the 


time. This, as her ſhape would no longer conceal 
her circumſtances, gave her father ſome ſurmize of 


the truth: his fears made him peremptorily inſiſt on 


her going the next day. The ſame night he was 
called up, to pray with a poor labouring-man, who 
had been ſome time ill of a fever and light- headed, 


and to whoſe wife he had given orders to let him 


know when her huſband returned to his ſenſes, 


though it ſhould be midnight. He went out of bed 


from me, telling me, he muſt go into my couſin 


Nancy's chamber for ſomething he wanted for the 
relief of the ſick ; for he was the phyſician of the 
poor, as well as their paſtor ; but he had not left me 
a minute before I heard a little buſtle, which was 


quickly followed by a deep groan. I ran, I flew to 


my couſin's room, where 1 found my uncle ſtretched 
at his length on the floor without any ſign of life; 
but neither my couſin nor any one elſe in the cham- 
ber. I took-himup in my arms, and with much a- 


do laid him on the bed, and applying a bottle to his 


ndſe, which I found on the table, by the light of a 


« dark 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 24 
dark lanthorn that ſtood near it, I preſently brought 
© him to his ſenſes. The firſt words he ſpoke were, 
„ Oh my dear boy! my ungrateful daughter 
« has killed me!” The groan I had heard, 
made me imagine ſhe had indeed, made ſome at- 
© tempt on her father's life; but he undeceived me, 
* by ſaying, I cannot bear it, ſhe is ſold to ſhame, to 
« proſtitution and ruin :” He then ſeemed almoſt 
choaked, and a torrent of blood guſhed from his noſe 
and mouth. Terrified to death at his condition, I 
called in the next door neighbour, who pouring ſome 
vinegar down his throat, a little topped the ſuffuſi- 
on of blood ; but he remained ſo extremely weak 
and low, that he could not ſpeak ſo as to be heard at 
any diſtance. | ons 
* Unmindful of every thing but my uncle, I had let 
the dark lanthorn ſtand on the table, when I called 
in this man, and near it lay a letter-caſe, that had the 
name of the *ſquire on the outſide ſtampt on the lea- 
ther, which had in the confuſion eſcaped my notice. 
This 1 took up, as ſoon as I ſaw it, and put in my 
pocket. When I was able to leave my uncle, I o- 
pened it, and found a letter directed to the ſquire 
from my couſin, wherein ſhe begged him to come 
and fave her from going to the houſe of goody Hoſ- 
kins, where ſhe ſhould be guarded cloſer than in a 
priſon, by the jealouſy of Miſs Jenny. This unhap- 
py girl expreſſed an unreſerved affection, in the ten- 
dereſt terms, and ſeemed to have the higheſt confi- 
dence in his love to her. There was likewiſe a rough” 
- draught of a ſettlement, in which there were blanks 
left for the name of the parties concerned. This I 
thought was defigned for my ruined couſin, till look- 
ing on the date, I found it had been wrote ſeveral 
years before. As there were no papers of value, I 
did not think I was obliged to return the letter caſe, 
and took no notice to my uncle, that I had found it. 
A day or two after, when he ſeemed a little better, 
he ordered me to fit on his bed fide, and then gave 
me the following account. When I came into 
« this room, ſays he, I found my daughter up and dret- 
« ſed, and a man muffled up in a great coat taking 
"© « with 
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«with her, and holding a pocket-book inf his hand: 
« which/he hurried into his pocket on ſight of me, 
« and ſnatching a piſtol which lay on the table, he 
< ran out of the room, followed by Nancy. I was 
« quick enough to ſeize her by the arm, juſt at the 
« door; but the man returned, and preſenting the 
c piſtol to my breaſt, ſwore in a whiſper, that I was a 
% dead man, if I did not let her go, or made the leaſt 
% noiſe. All I remember after this, is, that your cou- 
„ ſin with ſtruggling got looſe, and ran, or rather flew 
% from me, while I was held faſt in a chair by the 
« fellow, who immediately left me, pulling the door 
« to with all his force. At the ſame inſtant, I got my 
cc hand on the lock, when the perſon without lettin 
« itſuddenly go, I fell backwards on the floor, an 
* in my fall ftrack my head againſt a cheſt : but I 
« believe I hurt myſelf before I fell; for J felt an in- 
« tenſe-pain in my ſide, on my giving a ſpring forward, 
« in order to reach the door.” | 

He had ſcarce given me this detail, before he was 
© again ſeized with a vomiting of blood in great quan- 
* tities: we got all the help poſſible, but in vain; for 
© hedied in leſs than a week. © 15 

Thus bereft of my ſupport, I had no choice to 
make; but was obliged to ſubmit to the grating 
* hardſhip impoſed on me by my mother-in-law, who 
« inſiſted, that I ſhould ſhare with her ſon in all the 
labour of the barn, or the field. This fatigue of bo- 
dy did me no manner of harm; but as it deprived 
© me of my favourite employment, reading, I bore it 
* with ſome impatience. However, going one mar- 
© ket day, to ſell ſome corn for my father, I wrote a 
© receipt for a lad that was incapable of doing it him- 
« ſelf, when the gentleman to whom it was given, 
© pleaſed with my writing, aſked me many queſtions, 
and among the reft, whether I would be willing to 
* ſerve him as a clerk, telling me he was an attorney at 
© a market-town, about ſeven miles from my father's. 
Glad at any rate to be from home, I heſitated not a 
* moment to accept of this offer; but N to 
| | « 1erve 
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9 | © ſerve him, if he could obtain my father's appro- 
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bation. | 
© Hecame the next day to our houſe, and in three 


or four days more, I entered on my new employ- 
ment. My maſter was an honeſt good-natured man, 
and uſed me very kindly ; I continued with him al- 
moſt two years, in perfect tranquillity, except ſome 
uneaſy reflections on my father's unkindneſs, whe 
treated me with great coldneſs when I went to fee 
him, and frequently came to the town where I lived, 
without calling onme. At the end of this time, my 
maſter told me he was going to be married to a young 
woman in London, with whom he was to have five 
hundred pounds, adding, that ſhe was the ſiſter of 
Squire Saunders's gentleman, naming the. villain, 
who had debauched my couſin, and been the cauſe of 
my dear uncle's death : I could not hear him menti- 
oned without horror ; but my maſter did not obſerve 
any change in my countenance; he had given me 
this information in the evening, and took horſe for 
London the next morning ; but my aſtoniſhment is 
not to be deſcribed ; when at the end of three days, 
I beheld that unhappy young creature, my uncle's 
daughter, come home with my maſter as his wife. 
I had a full view of her as ſhe was walking in the 
garden with her huſband, ſoon after her arrival, and 
could not help taking notice, that with her inno- 
cence, ſne had loſt the look of it. I kept out of her 


ſight that night, in order toj revolve in my mind, 


what ſtep I ought to take; and for fear her ſurprize 
at ſeeing me, might give my maſter ſome ſuſpicion. 
But next morning, while her huſband was out on 
buſineſs, ſhe came into the office where I was writing, 
and accoſted me with very little emotion, ſaying, 


ſhe was very much obliged to me, for my not 


taking notice of her the preceding night, and promi- 
ſed to uſe all her influence that my prudence might 
not go unrewarded. The air of importance with 
which this was delivered, piqued my pride, and I re- 
plied tartly, that I deſired no reward, ſince what 1 
did was out of regard to the memory of her dead fa- 


Ather, and the peace of my maſter : © And why not 
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out of friendſhip to me? ſhe anſwered, ſmiling, I 
can aſſure you, if we are no longer couſins, T have 
« it in my power to do you a very conſiderable piece 
*« of ſervice.” Her diſclaiming me for a relation, 
* though ſhe had no ſuperiority over me, except what 


© ſhe had gained by infamy, made me feel ſome indig- 


nation: but my maſter's return put an end to our con- 
© ference. From the time of his marriage he began to 
treat me with leſs kindneſs, and my kinſwoman 
grew by degrees, a perfect ſhrew to us both. At the 
end of ſeven mouths ſhe lay in, and the *ſquire him- 
* ſelf ſtood god-father to the infant. This condeſcen- 
© tion to a relation of his ſervant, was much applauded 
© by all our viſitors, and my poor deceived maſter, to 
© ſhew his gratitude for the obligation, ſuffered himſelf 
to be made quite drunk by pledging the toaſts of 
© his gueſt My couſin had been at church the ſame 
day, was dreſſed, and really looked very handſome, 
at leaft I thought ſo, and I believe our condeſcend- 
© ing god-father was of my mind, fince he ſtayed ſeve- 
© ral hours after the reſt of the company went away, 
« and my maſter had been carried motionleſs to bed. 
I diflembled my ſuſpicions ; but really felt ſincere 
compaſſion for the deluded huſband, and the ut- 
© moſt deteſtation for my perfidious coufin, whom I 
now gave over, as loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame. | 

I wanted advice; but had no body in whom [I 
could confide; my father, I durſt not truſt, leſt he 
* ſhould tell his wife, who would improve the accuſa- 
© tion to my ruin; therefore, as I could not bear to be 
a witneſs to the injuries done my maſter, though he 
© now began to treat me in a rigorous and churliſh 
© manner, I determined to leave my place; but before 
] could put my deſign in practice, my vile couſin took 
care to leſſen my credit with her huſband, and actual. 


ly accuſed me of taking a ring, which ſhe ſaid ſhe had 
© loſt. Conſcious of my innocence, I boldly braved 


* the ſearch, when, to my infinite ſurprize, it was found 
in a ſmall box belonging to me, that had been once 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 29 
Struck ſtupid at this ſight, I for ſome moments 
was incapable of recollection. I could indeed hear 


my inveterate kinſwoman ſay * ſearch farther,” 


and to her eternal ſhame, my maſter did ſo; for the 
next thing he took up was the letter-caſe that was 


dropped in her chamber the night ſhe ran away from 


* her father's. This he opened, and as ſhe had made 
© no concealment of her maiden name, diſcovered 
by her letter the true motive of all the ſquire's gene- 


8 — 
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The moment I ſaw what was in his hand, I would 
have ſnatched it from him; but in vain did J attempt 
„it, he had already ſeen too much for his peace; he 
* ſtamped, he raved, and, I believe would that inſtant 
have ſacrificed his wife to his vengeance, if I had not 
prevented him. But though I did what I could to 
* ſave her life, and to pacify the violent rage of her 
huſband, I had felt too much by her accuſations, not 
to inſiſt on her clearing me about the ring. This 
my maſter had probably forgot; but my couſim with 
more preſence of mind than one would think a per- 
ſon ſo loſt to vice could be capable of, told him with 
many tears, that it was a contrivance of her own ta 
E get me out of the houſe, leſt I ſhould one time or o- 
ther diſcloſe the ſecret. Proteſting, in the ſolemneſt 
manner, that ſhe had never been falſe to his bed, 
* ſince ſhe had been his wife. My maſter was the 
* dupe of this hypocriſy, and for my part, as ſhe had 
cleared me, 1 took no care to undeceive him; but 
that very day left his houſe, believing my ſelf not 
* ſafe within the reach of her artifice. 

I met with a very cold reception at my father's, 
my mother and brother-in-law trying all in their 
0 oP to make home uncomfortable to me, though 
* I had told them, that I purpoſed to ſtay no longer 
* than I could ſuit myſelf with a place. The maſter 
I had ſerved gave me but ſmall wages, and I had 


* 


been ſilly enough to lend a young fellow with whom 


I was acquainted, two guineas, as part of a ſum he 
was obliged to pay for the maintenance of a baſ- 
* tard-child, This kindneſs to one who was guilty 
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of a fault, gave offence to the pure and immaculate 
virtue of my mother-in-law, who inſiſted on my ſu- 
© ing my friend, and on my refuſal, proteſted I ſhould 
© have no aſſiſtance from my father or her, while rakes 
and whoremongers were ſo much in my favour, In 
© ſhort, I ſoon grew weary of their ill treatment, and 
having prevailed on my father to give me a letter of 
recommendation to a relation, who had ſent me an 


invitation to come to London the ſummer before, I 


© came to town.“ At this part of the relation, True- 
man found he had tired the attention of the poor gen- 
tleman he talked to, who had dropped into a dum⸗ 
ber, and as it is impoſſible my reader may be nearly in 
the ſame condition, I ſhall here put an end to this 


chapter. «$54 
CH w. 


The priſoner is waked by tidings that make him en- 

tirely forget our young countryman, and which will 

very probably, for a time, have the ſame effect on 
our readers. | ; 


T: was ſcarcely light when the poor uno man 
was waked by the gaolor, who gave him a letter, 
which, after he had looked on the — he 
opened with trembling haſte: when he had caſt his eyes 
over the contents, he deſired the officer to leave him a 
moment while he recovered from his ſurprize. He was 
no ſooner gone, than falling on his knees, he uttered 
the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude to heaven for ſome 
fignal relief, then recollecting himſelf, he roſe haſtily, 
and with a good deal of confuſion in his look, aſked 
the young countryman pardon, for the oddity of his 


behaviour; ſaying, an unexpected turn of providence 


in his favour, had made him entirely forget that he 
was not alone. I believe,” be continued, I need not 
©. a better apology than this letter will make for me, 
* after what Lhave told you of my circumſtances.” 
Mr. 'Trueman took the letter, which he held towards 


him, and found the contents as follows. | | 


$ 
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« Dear Brother; 
* F Make no doubt but you have many years be- 
* I lieved me dead, and to the world I have long 
« been ſo, ſince I have been eighteen years buried in a 
« convent. I ſent you an account of the flight of my 
« huſband, and in the ſame letter, told you my reſo- 
„ lution of hiding myſelf for ever; but ſome glim- 
« merings of hope, that I might again recover my 
« fugitive, kept me from taking the veil, though I 
« lived as retired as the profeſſed recluſe, my aunt 
„paying a ſmall ſtipend for my board. About ſeven 
« weeks ſince, I was ſent for to attend the ſick bed of 
« this relation, who was given over by her phyſicians. 
„J have in my former letters told you, how penu- 
« riouſly ſhelived : judge then my aſtoniſhment, when 
« T found myſelf, at her death, poſſeſſed of upwards 
6 of for:y thouſand pounds, in money and Jewels. It. 


— 


* 


* 3s. taken for granted cl. T am her only heir; but 1 
« ſhould ill deſerve this unexpected bounty of provi- 
«« dence, if I wronged my deareſt brother of his un- 
«© doubted right to half this wealth; for my aunt died. 
without a will. The greateſt part of the effects are 
« in jewels. I purpoſe to keep them till I come to 
« England, which will be as ſoon as I can ſettle my 


affairs. Yours, I hear by an Engliſh merchant, are 


« in no happy ſituation. I have therefore ſent over 
„bills for your preſent relief, to Mr. Wilkins the ban- 


ker, and have ſent him orders, to give you an unli- 


% mited credit for what you have a preſent occaſion 
« for. I have one circumſtance to add to this good 
% news, that I believe, will be almoſt equally accept- 
able, and that is, that my chief reaſon for wanting 


to be in England, is my beginning to doubt the truth 


e of that religion for which I have been ſuch a bigot, 
“had almoſt ſaid a martyr, fince I loſt all J held dear, 
« by my ſteady attachment to it; but what I would 
“ ſay, cannot be confined within the narrow limits of 
« a. letter, and as I ſoon hope to converſe with you 
5 C 4 | „ * 


99% - i: The Hin Tory of; 
with the utmoſt freedom, I will omit particulars till 
« that happy time, and ſubſcribe myſelf 
: a « Your affectionate ſiſter, 
«© Marcarsr Goopwin. 


While che youth was reading this letter, the good 
man to whom it was ſent, received a ſecond viſit from 
Mr. Touch, who informed him that his wife was be- 
low. Send the dear woman up,” was replied with 
vivacity ; for I can now ſuffer her to ſee my wretched 

accommodations, finge it is in my power to dry up 
© her tears with the hopes of better fortune.“ | 

The young man was ſtill in bed; but on hearing 
this, he begged leave to dreſs before the lady entered, 
and immediately hurried out of bed. The gentleman 
had forgot that he himſelf was half naked; but it was 
not to be wondered at, that he did not remember this 
piece of decorum. The bailiff, who now ſcented gain, 
in the altered looks of his priſoner, told him with great 


n 24 " e e LP . . . jo 
——Giavniily, that ine Was ic his wife in the parlour, 


and he would ſend her up by the time they were dreſ- 
ſed. At laſt a little girl about nine years old came in- 
to the room, running with eagerneſs to the gentleman, 
cry'd, © My dear papa, I could hardly make Mamma 
let me come to ſee you before we go into the coun- 
try. I wonder what I have done to make you angry 
with me. My mamma ſaid it would break your 
© heart to ſee me.” The child was immediately follow- 
ed by his wife, a lady that ſeemed once to have been 
a a fine woman; ſhe approached her huſband with a 
dejected air, when he running to her in a tranſport of 
joy, claſped her in his arms; crying, O my dear, we 
are happy ! providence has bleſſed us, and we ſhall 

« ſtill be happy! I ſhall not leave thee! I ſhall not 
© leave thee !' Good manners, here obliged the young 

. countryman to retire ; he therefore left them, that they 


| might the more freely indulge their raptures. 
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CUE 


Trueman takes poſſeſſion of his place, hears news of 
nis miſtreſs, comes a few minutes too late, to meet 
wuoith her, while the poor girl, ſtruggling with new 
perſecutions, flies from place to place. 

1 | 

2 RUEMAN's firſt queſtion, on his coming 
3 ' down ſtairs, was addreſſed to the miſtreſs. of 
the houſe, for news of his Peggy, whoſe innocence and 
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'Z ſweetneſs had been brought more freſh to his mind, by 
the little girl above ſtairs, whom he fancied ſhe greatly 
. reſembled The woman told him, that ſhe had re- 
eommended her to wait on a child to a lady in the 


Strand; but on his deſiring to be directed to the place, 
ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had given her word to tell no 
one where ſhe was, adding, that his knowing it would 
do him no good; for men were not ſuffered to viſit the 
ſervants in that family; © befides, ſaid ſhe, © I don't 
„ ſuppoſe ſhe'll ſtay long there; for her miſtreſs is too 
© fine a lady, to keep a girl that has no more gowns 


than backs ;* ſhe then turned from him, leaving him 


Juſt as wiſe as before. He again applied to the huſ- 
band for intelligence, who would fain have perſuaded 
his wife to tell the young man where to find her; but 
this requeſt made her quite angry, and ſhe grumbled 
out, what, and have you a cattling after her too? 
Not I, I'll aſſure you I have ſomething elſe to do, than 
© bring wenches and fellows together. I want no 
more nurſes to pay.“ The meekneſs with which this 
was taken, aſſured Mr. Trueman, that the behaviour of 
his hoſt was full as gentle to the women as the men, 
and that he did not imitate thoſe huſbands, who, tho? 
the verieſt cowards alive to all the world beſides, make 
themſelves ſome amends by tyrannizing over a wife or 
a ſervant. _ 
Unable to learn what he wanted to know; he was 
22 the houſe when the gentleman who had been 
his bed- fellow, came down ſtairs, and inſiſted on his 
giving him his company to breakfaſt. The young 
| S countryman 


34 The HISTORY of 
countryman had, in recounting the tranſactions of his 
early life, given this worthy man an artleſs picture of 
a good heart. There needed no more to influence him 
in his favour, and he fincerely reſolved to do him ſer- 
vice; but his own affairs now demanded all his atten- 
tion, he therefore offered him no preſent aſſiſtance: 
indeed he had not yet heard enough of his ſtory to 
know that he ſtood in need of any. 
While they were at the tea-table a meſſenger was 
ſent to the banker, who on fight of Mrs. Goodwin's 
letter, came himſelf, with a ſum ſufficient to deliver 
her brother from his uneaſy reſtraint. When the debt 
was diſcharged, the gentleman took leave of his goa- 
ler, who, notwithſtanding he had, till this fortunate 
morning, treated him with the utmoſt neglect, if not 
cruelty, . and had been with difficulty perſuaded to let 
him ſtay in his houſe five days longer than his caſh held 
out, demanded civility-money ; ſaying, that if he had 
not let him ſtay there, it would have coſt him a conſi - 
derable ſum for fees, at his entrance into Newgate. The 
priſoner, as he ſaw the bare mention of that dreadful 
Place diſcompoſed his wife, ſtopped his proceeding 
with a piece of gold, when the woman of the houſe 
being paid an exorbitant bill, and the ſervants reward- 
ed for their attendance, the poor man again breathed 
the freſh air, after-having been confined ten weeks for 
a ſum that his ereditor would have felt no real incon- 
venience from the want of; but he was a very honeſt 
man himſelf, and had thrived, from whence he thought 
that ſucceſs always attended right principles, and from 
the moment Mr. le Brun was unable to pay his bills, 
Judged him unſit for ſociety, and therefore did what he 
could to keep him out of it. in | 

As the coach was full with himſelf, wife, daughter, 
and his friend the banker, Mr. Trueman took his leave, 

after having, at Mr. le Brun's requeſt, given him a di- 
rection to his inn, where he promiſed to call on him 
as ſoon as his affairs would permit. 

Mr. Trueman, as he had left a ſmall debt undiſ- 
charged, went thither directly, and found a letter had 
been left for him the preceding night, from his * 

| | y 
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thy couſin Symonds, which required his attendance the 
next day. As he held the man who was to be his maſ- 
ter in the utmoſt abhorrence, he had ſome debate with 
*X himſelf, whether he ſhould comply with this order; 
but his own indigent circumſtances at length determin- 
ed him, to fulfil the engagement he had laid himſelf 
under. Mr. Symonds, as he had not the leaſt notion 
that he had been the bar to his baſe deſigns, talked be- 
fore him very freely of an execution that had been 
ſerved on the goods of one who had abſconded ; as 
this was ſpoke while his daughter, an amiable youn 
woman about ſeventeen, was in the room, ſhe wit 
much compaſſion in her look, aſked what was become 
of poor Miſs Peggy, the unhappy debtor's daughter, 
' F adding, that when ſhe was her ſchool-fellow, they had 
done twenty good natured things for one another. The 
father replied, he ſuppoſed the fellow who had been 
found in the houſe would take care of her. What 
© fellow papa?” was returned with much eagerneſfs. I 
dare ſay, ſhe would encourage none that deſerved that 
© title.” © You dare ſay,” was replied with a frown, 
© but I tell you, I ſhould not have ſeized the goods if 
I had not been told there was a man loitering about 
© the door till her mother went out, and as ſoon as- 
© ſhe was gone was let in.” «© Well, papa, anſwered 
the young lady, I wiſh you would give me leave to 
" 58d out this poor girl. Jenny has to-day given me 
* warning ; perhaps in her preſent diſtreſs, ſhe will be 
glad to ſupply her place.“ After a moment's pauſe, 
Mr. Symonds gave conſent to this propoſal: poſſibly 
he thought the very offer might ſtop the mouth of ſcan- 
dal, at the cruelty of his late proceeding, or more pro- 
bably he imagined his attempts might be ſucceſsful, 
when he had a maſter's authority to back his ſollicita- 
tions; but be that as it will, Trueman felt an honeſt 
joy at the hopes of living under the ſame roof with the 
1 agreeable Peggy, reſolving, if Mr. Symonds ſtill per- 
1 fiſted in his villainous deſigns, to riſk his life in her 
* defence. , | | 
be young lady found the officer's wife more tracta- 
3 ble than Mr. Trueman had done; ſhe not only 1 
| | where 
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where ſhe might find her, but deſcribed the wretched 
diſtreſſes ſhe muſt labour under for want of cloaths, 
in ſuch colours, that this tender-hearted girl came 
home full of tears, and intreated her father to reſtore 
her little neceſſaries. Mr. Symonds proteſted that he 
knew nothing of her apparel being taken from her ; 
ſaying, if it was, Touch went beyond his orders, and 
pulling an inventory out of his pocket, gave it to his 
daughter; telling her, ſhe might reſerve what ſhe 
thought proper for her new chamber-maid. Mr. True- 
man was deſired to read the catalogue aloud, and Miſs 
let him go on without interruption, till he came to two 
pictures in. miniature. Whoſe are they ?* ſhe aſked 
her papa, her own and her father's,” was anſwered, 
© Oh ſave them by all means, at leaſt the gentleman's,” 
replied Miſs Symonds, for I am ſure, papa, it would 
* grieve my heart, if I wanted bread, to part with 
your picture, eſpecially if you were in the condition 
of this poor man, whom ſhe will probably never ſee 
again.“ Mr. Trueman hardly let the young lady 
ſtop, before he artfully enough added, I fancy, ma- 
dam, you had better ſave them both, for the young 
woman may one 3 or other be able to purchaſe 
them back again, and family- pictures, I believe are 
eſteemed but of little value, except by thoſe they 
were drawn for, or their relations.“ He was order- 
ed to mark them, and then went on without ſtopping 
till he had finiſhed the whole ; for there was nothing 
elſe that this benevolent girl thought would be extra- 
ordinary uſeful or pleaſing to the forlorn Peggy. The 
next day ſhe went, according to the direction ſhe had 
received from Mrs. Touch, and found her buſied in at- 
tending a little boy. 'The appearance of Miſs Symonds 
had gained her admiſſion into the nurſery ; but poor 
Peggy joining in her idea the daughter of the man ſhe 
deteſted, to her old companion, felt ſuch an odd mix- 
ture of joy and terror, that ſhe hardly knew how to 
receive this unexpected viſit with decency. Miſs Sy- 
monds was much more ſurprized at her refuſing her 
offer, than at her embaraſſed behaviour. Live with 
Eo * you, 
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you, madam!” was repeated, did not I know the 
wicked motive, how bleſſed would be my ſituation !* 


Then a little recovering herſelf, ſhe added, dear 


Miſs, I beg your pardon. I forgot him 1 muſt ac- 
cuſe is entitled to your affection.“ Miſs Symonds co- 


loouring with dutiful reſentment, as ſhe thought the 
character of her father ſtruck at, replied, that ſhe for- 
got too, that her papa had only done himſelf juſtice, 
and ſeemed cruel now, becauſe he had been more than 
commonly kind; © but dear Peggy, ſhe continued ſof- 
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2 tening her voice, I will allow, this mortifying re- 


verſe of fortune, may make you ſee things in the 
worſt light. My father had been told, that you en- 
couraged a man to viſit you in the abſence of your 
mother, and I believe, ſuſpected that with his aſſiſ- 
tance, you deſigned to convey away the goods, ſince 
by papa's way of ſpeaking of him, I find he was too 
ſhabby a fellow to be the lover of Peggy Williams, 
who, I dare ſay, has too much ſenſe to think mean- 
ly of herſelf, becauſe her father has been unfortu- 
nate.” She was interrupted by Peggy, who all in 


ears cried out: Yet ſhabby as he was, I owe to him 


that I am not now below an honeſt duſt-man. You 
wrong me, madam, if you think I accuſe your fa- 
ther of injuſtice, in taking away what I owed the 
uſe of to his bounty. No, had I nothing to lay to 
his charge, but the ſtripping me to theſe deſpicable 
rags, I would gladly accept your offer ; for my miſ- 
treſs to-day told me, if I had no better cloaths, ſhe 
could not keep me; but, dear madam, I beg you 
would believe, that it is not my pride or reſentment, 
at being reduced to ſuch miſerable circumſtances, that 
forces me to refuſe you.” The many tears ſhe ſhed 


while ſhe was ſpeaking, ſtrongly moved the young lady 
to pity her ; but as ſhe ſeemed inflexible, ſhe ceaſed to 
preſs her, and after having given her a trifle to pur- 
chaſe a few neceſſaries, left her, and returned home. 


Trueman had been pleaſing himſelf with the hopes 


of ſoon ſeeing his dear girl; but found all theſe hopes 
diſappointed by the account he heard Miſs Symonds 
give her father of her refuſal ; he narrowly watched his 


maſter's 
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maſter's looks during this recital, and as he ſeemed 
affected, began to conceive hopes, that he repented of 
his brutality ; but time convinced him, that pity was 
enly a temporary paſſion in the breaſt of this gentle- 


man, while luſt and cruelty held a continual and ty- 


rannic ſway. 


1 


- Unhappily for Peggy Williams, her emotion when 


ſhe was talking with Miſs Symonds, had made her 
ſpeak Joud enough to be over-heard by her miſtreſs, 
who with a meanneſs below a gentlewoman, had lent 
her attention to what paſſed between her ſervant and 


her acquaintance ; and Peggy's attributing her being 


deſired to live with the young lady to wicked motives, 
made her ſagacious miſtreſs ſee in the look and air of 


the innocent Miſs Symonds, the proſtitute, and nothing 


could have induced her to believe the contrary. She 
was as firmly perſuaded that the place to which Peggy 
was invited, was no other than a brothel. Full of re- 


ſentment at her room's being defiled by the breath of 
ſuch creatures, ſhe bounced from her drefling room the 


moment the young lady went away, and with a tor- 
rent of virtuous fury, aſſailed the ears of the aſtoniſhed 
Peggy, who in vain defended the character of her 
gueſt. In ſhort, ſhe was bid to bundle up her rags, 
and leave the houſe immediately. This injunction the 
poor girl with a heavy heart obeyed, to the no ſmall 
joy of her lady, who had never ſuffered her to have 
entered into her family, had not the ſhocking griefs 
the had endured for ſome time before ſhe became a ſer- 
vant, a good deal ſullied her natural bloom; her aſſu- 
rance that her virtue and peace were now in no dan- 
r, had made that bloom revive, which rendered her 
iſagreeable to her lady, who had made it a rule in the 
economy of her houſhold, never to hire a handſome 
ſervant. She had joined in her pure ideas, beauty and 
lewdneſs as inſeparable companions, whenever the firſt 
was in the poſſeſſion of people of mean fortune; and 
obably the great difficulty ſhe had experienced to 
— herſelf chaſte in younger life, though ſhe was 
more indebted to fortune than nature, might be the in- 
ſpirer of this cenſoriouſneſs ; or ſhe might think the fair 
85 | complexion 
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7 complexion of poor Peggy, made her brunett appear 
leſs agreeable to her huſband, who never reproached 
her with the ſharpneſs of her tongue; but it raiſed a 


E, 


1 ſuſpicion in her boſom, that ſhe owed the ſeverity of 


3 
7 


the reproof to the baleful influence of ſome other fe- 


J _ Phe þ 

2 
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male eyes. In reality, ſhe was naturally jealous, and 
her yoke-fellow, though he owed the figure he made 
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in life to her wealth, took very little care to remove 
her ſuſpicions. He had, indeed, been undeſignedly 
the cauſe of this wrath; for as he himſelf conducted 
> Miſs Symonds to the nurſery door, the lady his wife 
> > obſerved his aſſiduity, and inſtantly reſolved to diſ- 
„ charge her maid; very likely it was this reſolution 
that made her liſten, in hopes of finding ſomething to 
> excuſe her conduct. The gentleman, as he obſerved the 
' glowing of anger on his wife's cheek, very prudently 
retired from the impending ſtorm, or it is more than 
probable, he might have ſhared in the abuſe ſuffered 
by the unfortunate Peggy; for as he happened to 
know Miſs Symonds, he would doubtleſs have con- 
firmed what was ſaid in relation to her birth and fa- 
mily. | | 

The preſent that young lady had made this poor 
creature, was now her only reſource, as her being diſ- 
charged with ſo much hurry and fury, deprived her of 
all hopes of a recommendation, But we mult leave 
ber to find out a mean lodging ſuitable to the weight 
of her purſe, which only contained a guinea,. and a 
'* ſmall picture of a lady, which her father had given 
her on his going abroad; while we return to Miſs Sy- 
monds who was exulting with filial tenderneſs and 
pleaſure in the ſeeming compaſſion of her father ; who, 
as her firſt offers had been refuſed, gave her leave to 
make others, that ignorant as ſhe was of the true mo- 
tive of her being denied, ſhe imagined would be re- 
ceived with gratitude and joy. As ſhe had made ſome 
appointment, that hindered her going out that day, and 
woas loth to defer letting the diſtreſſed girl know what 
ſhe thought ſuch good news till the next, ſhe commiſ- 
fioned her father's new clerk to deliver the following 
letter into Peggy's own hands, 


6 Dear 


4 44t2 
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« Dear Miſs Williams, i 
. V papa was ſo affected by my relation of your 
ing M preſent diſtreſs, that he has given me leave 
* to invite you to our houſe, not in quality of & 
« ſervant, but as an acquaintance and friend, whom 
% misfortunes, not faults, have rendered unhappy. 
* You know, dear Peggy, my temper too well, not 
* to believe me, when I tell you, how agreeable this 
“ commiſſion was to my own wiſhes : you ſhall be to 
* me on the ſame equality, as when our innocence 
« and child-hood kept us from conſidering ſuperiority 
« of fortune in the falſe light in which mankind have 
* thought proper to place it. I will take a pleaſure in 
* alleviating and ſharing your ſorrows : J am not with- 
« out griefs of my own, which pain my boſom, by 
being kept ſecret. I hope from your conſolation: 
* and advice the relief that my own reffections cannot 
4 afford me: Come then for the happineſs of us both, 
and let us, by dividing our uneaſineſſes, leſſen them. 
| I am, dear Miſs Peggy, 
* ſincerely yours, 
„ CHARLOTTE SYMONDS.” 


This letter did not reach the hand for which it was 
deſigned till ſome time after, and conſequently re- 
mained- unſealed, and its contents unknown to the 
bearer; but the hope, the extatic hope, of ſeeing his 
dear Peggy, inſpired the meſſenger with ſpeed equal 
to that he would have had, had he known what he 
carried; yet all his haſte was not ſufficient to anſwer 
his deſires; for the unfortunate girl had been forced 
from her place a few minutes before he reached the 
houſe. Miſs Symonds had directed her letter to Miſs 
Williams, and had forgot to bid the young man uſe, 
in his enquiry for her friend, an appellation more ſui- 
table than Miſs, to her preſent ſituation; ſo that it was. 
ſome time before he could gain intelligence of her he 
wanted. The ſervant told him, that their lady had no 
company: on inſiſting that the perſon he meant, was 
there that morning, I'll be hanged,” replied a ſneer- 
—— ing 
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ing footman, if the man does not want the young 
woman that came to ſee poor Marget: But I ſuppoſe 
ſhe is meat for his maſter : for it is a dainty bit of 
* temptation, that's true: we know nothing of her, 
friend; but if you'll take a walk in Fleet-ſtreet an 
hour or two hence, you may poſſible find her; for 
my miſtreſs told my maſter juſt now, for all her mo- 
N ddeſt looks, ſhe was ſure ſhe had ſeen her there in an 
| _-* evening.” Poor Trueman ſtood for a moment at a loſs 
wilt anſwer to make, till he recollected, the man had 
mentioned the name of Marget: he then aſked if he 
could not ſpeak with the maid that was called ſo. To 
this he was anſwered, Aye, friend, if you know 
where to find her; but ſhe was turned out of doors 
= © juſt now, about the other young woman that you 
27 © aſked for firſt,” 
> Bewilderedin perplexity, he knew not what to make 
SF of any thing that was ſaid to him ; he therefore return- 
ed to Miſs Symonds, who was very little ſatisfied 
2 with the odd account he brought her of the ill ſucceſs. 
of his commiſſion. On his telling her that ne enquir- 
ed for Miſs Williams, according to the direction of her 
letter, ſhe ſaw the overſight ſhe had been guilty of, in 
not giving him orders to aſk for her by the name of 
Marget, and immediately diſpatched a maid-ſervant with 
her letter, and another direction. This girl ſoon gain- 
ed far better intelligence than the former meſſenger, 
and brought her lady an account of the rough treat- 
ment that had been given to poor Peggy, and of 
her leaving the houſe, full of tears, without letting 
any one in it know to what place ſhe intended to go. 
As this young lady gathered from ſome circum- 
ſtances in the maid's detail, that ſhe herſelf was un- 
happily the cauſe of this freſh affliction to the diſtreſſed 
Miſs Williams, ſhe felt the tendereſt pity, and would 
gladly have ſacrificed almoſt any gratification to the 
greater pleaſure of giving her ſuccour. She ran to her 
father, who was then in his counting-houſe, and weep- 
ing told him what had befallen her friend, adding, O, 
« Sir, what will become of her? I don't believe ſhe 
has a iriend in the World. 1 can have no peace = 
h | : 
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© I find her.“ The old gentleman ſeemed almoſt as 
much affected with her loſs as his daughter ; but poor 
Trueman felt more than them both. It was in vain, 
that pity made Miſs Symonds endeavour to find her 
out; it was in vain that the old wretch her father, for 
the baſeſt purpoſes, animated his daughter's ſearch ; 
it was in vain, that love, pity, and the warmeſt wiſhes 
inſpired young Trueman with the moſt lively aſſiduity 
to diſcover her, the poor unfortunate Peggy remained. 
a long time concealed. | 


CHAE VL 


Trueman meets with no very agreeable uſage from his 

maſter, who diſcovers that he owes to him his diſ- 
appointment in the purſuit of his wicked amours ; 
and is, without deſign, the cauſe of ſtrange com- 
motions in the breaſt of a fair lady. 


N R. Symonds, who perceived the aflidyity, with 
2&2 XTi Frueman endeavoured to diſcover the 
unhappy Peggy Williams, whom he ſuppoſed he had 
never ſeen, could not forbear conceiving ſome very fa- 
vourable ſentiments of a perſon, who, as he thought, 
took every opportunity to oblige him ; and indeed, 
had he been entirely diſintereſted, he could not have 
taken a more effectual method than this, to ingratiate 
himſelf into his maſter's favour : it is not therefore to 
be wondered at, that he was treated with uncommon 
marks of reſpe& by Mr. Symonds, till unhappily Touch 
the officer coming about ſome buſineſs to his houſe, ac- 
coſted young Trueman with great familiarity, and aſk- 
ed him if he had found out the young woman ? Mr. 
Symonds, who happened to be preſent, eagerly en- 


quired what young woman he meant, and on. his being 


informed that it was Peggy Williams, he anſwered, 
Why, how came you to think of enquiring for her 
at Mr. Touch's ? and immediately changed the ſub- 
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ject, with an air of conſtraint and uneaſineſs. After 


a long conference with the officer, at which Mr. True- 


man was not ſuffered to be preſent; he appeared no 


more. 
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more the affable and friendly maſter; but ſeemed to 
take a pleaſure in giving him every mortification, and 
in employing him in offices that became a footman ra- 
ther than a clerk. Theſe indignities inclined the 
young man to leave him; but alas! he was more in his 
debt than he knew how to diſcharge : he had received 
at ſeveral times to the amount of eight pounds more 
than was due to him for wages: and as this was an in- 
ſuperable bar to his ſeeking better uſage in another 
place ; he took the wiſeſt way of overlooking injuries 
which he had it not in his power to reſent. 
Miſs Symonds ſaw with pain her father's altered be- 
haviour, and endeavoured to find out the cauſe, by 
aſking him what young Trueman had done to offend 
him? But he waved the queſtion, and on her repeat- 
ing the enquiry, only told her, that he was a meddling 
blockhead, and adviſed her to keep herſelf at a great- 
er diſtance. This injunction brought the colour into 
the young lady's face, and ſhe replied, « Why, papa, 
© I never ſpoke to him in my life, but at table, and a- 
bout Peggy Williams.” Why, there now, her f 
ther anſwered, © I warrant, you this ſame artleſs coun- 
try man went on your errand out of reſpe& to you 
* why, child, you ſent him to ſee his miſtreſs. Touch, 
* the ſerjeant, tells me, that he was the perſon he 
* found in the houſe, when he ſeized the goods.” 

As Mr. Symonds was here interrupted by being cal- 
led down to a gentleman, who defired to ſpeak with 
him, he did not obſerve the alteration his intelligence 
had made in his daughter's countenance, which had 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly changed from red to pale: in 
thort, the poor girl felt for the firſt time, the torturing 
Pangs of jealouſy, almoſt before ſhe knew ſhe loved. 
Peggy Williams no more appeared to her as an object 
of pity ; ſhe imagined ſhe could gladly have changed 
circumſtances with her, notwithſtanding her own ex- 
pectations, and the diſtreſſes of this poor girl, if by that 
means ſhe could have been ſure of Mr. Trueman's 
heart; but though ſhe felt the tendereſt affection for 
the young man, ſhe had too ſtrong a ſenſe of paw 
| an 
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and honour, to try to ſupplant her abſent friend, by 
the mean arts of calumny and defamation, and too 
delicate notions of propriety, to let the leaſt word 
eſcape her, that might diſcover the ſecret of her heart. 
Several months paſt on without hearing any thing of 
Peggy, during whick time the painful reſtraint Miſs 
Symonds had laid on herſelf greatly impaired her 
health. She was judged to be in a decline, and accord- 
ing to cuſtom adviſed to the air. 

While this young lady was in the country, her fa- 
ther took into his family an elderly woman in quality 
of houſe-keeper. Of this woman Trueman fancied 
he had ſome knowlege ; but could not recollect her till 
he heard her called by the name of Williafns ; he then 
remembred the vile wretch he had heard bartering for 
her daughter's chaſtity. This woman frequently re- 
ceived letters which Trueman ſaw were communicated 
to her maſter, and ſhe appeared a great favourite. 
Since Miſs Symonds went into the country, there had 
not been a word ſpoke about Peggy Williams in the 


_ hearing of young Trueman: but this did not make 


him forget that amiable girl; he even fancied that ſhe 
was often the ſubje& of converſation between their 
houſe-keeper and his maſter, and that ſome of the let- 
ters Juſt mentioned, came from her ; but as he believed 
the preſent coldneſs with which he was treated, pro- 
ceeded from his maſter's knowledge of his having 
ſaved her from his brutality, he did not wonder that 
every thing relating to her was concealed from him 
with the utmoſt care. He had many anxious moments; 
but as he had no one in whom he could confide, he 
kept all his ſuſpicions to himſelf. While his mind was 
in this ſituation, Miſs Symonds's diſtemper grew worſe 
and worle ; and there remained very ſmall hopes of 
her recovery. Wicked as her father was, he loved his 


child with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and while fhe remain- 


ed in this dangerous ſtate, very probably thought of 
no criminal indulgence. As the air had done her no 
good, ſhe came again to town ; but ſhe no ſooner be- 


held Mrs. Williams than ſhe inſiſted on her father's 


turning her out of the houſe, ſaying, ſhe was a woman 
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of an infamous character, and had endeavoured to be- 
tray her daughter to infamy. Mr. Trueman obſerved 

hhais maſter's face glow with ſhame at this reproach ; 
but as he was at a loſs ro know how much of the ſtory 


| ; | had reached his daughter's knowlege, he only re- 


plied, that if the woman was diſpleaſing to her, ſhe 
ſhould be removed, and left her to give orders ac- 
cordingly. _ | 55 N 
He was no ſooner out of the room than Miſs Sy- 
mond«˖ addreſſing herſelf to Trueman, aſked him how 
long he had known Miſs Williams? He bluſhed, and 
anſwered, he had never ſeen her but twice. She re- 
7 plied, Then I ſuppoſe it was meer accident that 
brought you to the knowlege of her affairs. I wiſh 

I could prevail with you, to keep all you know a ſe- 
« cret, for my papa's ſake” Mr. Trueman told her 
very politely, that he never had mentioned it, nor de- 
ſigned it, and was very ſure he ſhonld always have too 
much regard for her commands to do it now on any 
conſideration. Her eyes gliſtened her thanks for this 
compliment, and they entered into a kind of conver- 
ſation for the firſt time. Mr. Symonds returned with 
an embarraſſed air to the parlour, where he found 
Miſs fill talking with his clerk. The guilty always 
fancy that in their abſence their crimes are the ſubject of 
converſation to thoſe that know them. This fear made 
Mr. Symonds ſtop a moment at the door before he en- 
tered ; but on hearing no mention of himſelf, he went 
in. He found his daughter viſibly altered for the bet-. 
ter; he congratulated her on this change, and even be- 
haved to Trueman with candeſcenſion and affability. 
Miſs Symonds daily recovered ſtrength, and her father 
began now to ſee the cauſe of his daughter's illneſs ; 


7 he ſaw the modeſt joy that ſparkled in her looks, when 


he deigned to talk with freedom to Trueman; he ſaw 

her Cheeks covered with bluſhes, if the young man ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to her, though gn the moſt trifling oc- 
caſion. His hopes of her * a figure in future 
life, were by this diſcovery baffled; but his child would 


de made happy, his own reputation would be 3 
| an 


Peggy herſelf ; but I ſhould take it kind if you would 
never mention any thing about her; for when I think 
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and he ſhould have no more a rival, if he condeſcend 
to take him for his ſon-in-law. 1 I; 1 
Theſe conſiderations made him often favour his 
daughter's wiſhes, and contrive opportunities for [their 
being left alone together ; nay, he ſometimes laid it as 
a ſort of command on Trueman, to keep Miſs com- 
pany till his return. It is highly probable, had the 
youth never ſeen the diſtreſſed Peggy, the charms of 
Miſs Symonds had found a ready way to his heart, and 
he had returned her affection with equal purity and ar- 
dour ; but as it was, he only felt for this agreeable * 
young lady, a refined and tender friendſhip ; he re- 
Joiced in the recovery of her health, without having the 
leaſt notion of his having any ſhare in that happy event, 
As they grew now pretty intimate, he took courage 
one day, in the abſence of his maſter, to aſk her, how 
the became informed of what was deſigned againſt Miſs 
Williams ? She anſwered with ſome emotion, from 
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of the ſhare my papa had in that black affair, it gives 
me inexpreſſible uneafineſs. This was impoſing ſilence 
on him, from ſuch motives as he could not but ap- 
rove. I am far from believing but that the intereſt f 
Ge own heart had at leaſt an equal ſhare in this pro- 
hibition with her filial reſpe& for her father; but the 
artleſs young man ſaw no farther than ſhe wiſhed he 
ſhould ; and, though he longed impatiently to learn 
news of his miſtreſs, he implicitly obeyed her in- 
junctions. | | | | 
Time paſſed on without producing any declaration 
of love on the fide of Mr. Trueman; but as, by his 
ſilence, Miſs Symonds imagined him equally indiffe- | 
rent with regard to Peggy, ſhe hoped her condeſcend- 7 
ing and reſpectful behaviour, joined to. the certain ad- 
vantages that muſt accrue to him from a union with 
one ſo much his ſuperigr in point of fortune, would 
not fail to make him open his eyes to her attractions. 
This hope, together with a delicacy of ſentiment that 
would not ſuffer her to make actual advances herſelf, or: 


permit others to do it for her, kept her in ſuſpence ſeve- 
ral 
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ral months; nor was the uncertainty of the young 
man as to the fate of his dear Peggy, much leſs pain- 


ful : but it now drew near the time when this uncer- 
tainty ſhould be removed. | 


E 


An unexpected interview. 


* E one day received a letter from Mr. le Brun, 
. the gentleman who had been his bedfellow at 
the houſe of Touch the bailiff, in which he apologized 
for his long filence, and informed him that he had 
been the greateſt part of the time out of the kingdom, 
being obliged to go to France to his fiſter, who had 
found more difficulty in coming to the poſſeſſion of her 
aunt's effects than ſhe had at firſt apprehended, and in- 
vited him to his houſe the following day. Thither he 
went, and was introduced by a ſervant in livery into a 


4 handſome parlour : here he amuſed himſelf with look- 


Y ing at ſome prints, till his eyes were called off by the 
2 ſound of a voice, which though what was ſaid was in 
the French tongue, and to him unintelligible, inform- 


1 ed him, that the ſpeaker could be no other than the a- 
greeable Miſs Williams! he liſtened, and found ſhe 


was reading; his attention was ſoon interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. le Brun, who with a friendly air ſa- 
luted him. It was Sunday, and conſequently a day of 
leiſure to Trueman : he needed not therefore much 
entreaty to be prevailed on to ſtay dinner ; he hoped to 
have ſeen the charmer of his heart, without being 
obliged to aſk queſtions ; but no one appeared at table 
but Mr. le Brun and his lady, who ſeemed to vie with 
her huſband in expreſſions of civility and friendſhip to 
their gueſt. The youth by degrees took courage from 
the freedom of their behaviour, to aſk the gentleman, 
if the lady who had wrote the letter that had given 
him ſo much joy was come to England? He was an- 
ſwered, that ſhe was, and lived in the houſe ; but as 
ſhe was a little indiſpoſed, ſhe choſe to dine in her 

drefling-room. He then enquired after the "ou of 
| their 
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their daughter; but ſtill heard not the leaſt mention of 
her that was uppermoſt in his heart. His own ideas 
of her dignity, made him forget that the humility of 


her ſtation kept her from being a proper ſubject of con- 7 


verſation to the viſitors of her miſtreſs, who had too 
much humanity to make the failings of her ſervants, a 
theme on which to ſhew her wit, and contented her- 
ſelf with beſtowing encouragement on thoſe that 
behaved well, without making a parade of her ge- 
neroſity; * 

The hour of public ſervice came, when Mr. le Brun 
propoſed to Trueman to go to their pariſh church, ſay- 
ing with a ſmile, that he was an unfaſhionable fellow, 
and thought it full as reaſonable to hear a ſermon as to 
ſpend the time at cards or ſleep, or even in chatting 
over a bottle, and added, as the legiſlator has not yet 
< thought proper to ſhut up the doors of our almoſt 
empty churches, though the polite are of opinion, 
that Sunday laſts no longer than the morning ſervice, 
III give my company to the doctor, till I can find 
that only a fourteenth part of the week is to be ſet 
apart for the worſhip of that being, whoſe accep- 
tance of our feeble devotions makes our higheſt hap- 
pineſs.“ Mrs. le Brun ſaid ſhe would ſtay at home 
with her ſiſter, and let her maid go out; and invited 
Trueman to return and drink tea. This invitation was 
unheard, for the voice again ſaluted his ears, and he 
beheld the charming Peggy before him; ſhe ſtood at 
the door, but the moment Trueman turned his face, at 
hearing her ſpeak to her miſtreſs, ſhe diſappeared ; he 
eagerly gazed after her with. ſuch an altered coun- 
tenance, that both Mr. le Brun and his lady, were in 
fear for his health. He recolleQed himſelf as well as 
he was able, and. began to enquire, if that young 
woman was her ſervant? but his enquiries were inter- 
rupted by a buſtle in the next room, and an eager cry 
for water, in broken Engliſh. This hurry ſent them 
all to the place from whence they heard the cry ; here 
Mr. Trueman ſaw the amiable Peggy, ſenſeleſs and 
pale, as if in the arms of death, He ran to her relief, 


and unmindful of appearances, laid her head againſt 
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his breaſt, while the French lady, with great humanity, 


held a bottle to her noſe, and uſed all means to bring 
her to herſelf. This in a little time was happily ef- 
feed, and ſhe opened her eyes on her deliverer ; but 
inſtantly they were filled with tears. She ſtruggled to 
get from his arms, while he, forgetful that he had wit- 
neſſes of his behaviour, endeavoured to hold her with 
a gentle preſſure, and whiſpered the ſofteſt accents of 
tenderneſs and love. She broke from him with pre- 
cipitation, ſaying, It is not for me to hear this, from 
* the lover of my benefactor and friend. You have 
* ſaved me from deſtruction; do not leſſen the obliga- 
tion by falſe pretences.” | 
The ſtrong emotion viſible in her countenance while 
ſhe ſpoke this, intereſted her maſter's ſiſter in her hap- 
pineſs. That lady had herſelf experienced the tender 
pangs of love: ſhe had. known the bitterneſs of diſap- 
pointed affection, and the griefs ſhe had ſuffered, had 
had the happy effect of humanizing her mind, and ren- 
dering her more than commonly ſympathizing in the 
miſeries of her fellow-creatures, and conſequently ex- 
tremely ſollicitous for their happineſs. This, together 
with a lively impulſe ſhe had felt in behalf of the un- 
fortunate Peggy, from the firſt moment ſhe had ſeen 
her, which her good ſenſe and affability had improved 
to a reaſonable affection, made her feel a good deal of 
curioſity to know her ſtory. She ſaw, that however a- 
lert and ready the young woman appeared in the little 
offices of her preſent employment, that ſhe was in a 
very different ſphere of life from what her education 
3 promiſed. She once caught her playing, in her ab- 
ſence, on her harpſichord, with a maſterly hand, and 
accompanying the inſtrument with her voice, in a man- 
ner that ſhewed the moſt conſummate ſkill] in muſic. 
This was the favourite amuſement of the lady; ſhe 
was pleaſed with ſo uncommon a qualification in a ſer- 
vant, and from that time purpoſed to place her in a 
{tation of more eaſe and leiſure, if her conduct ſhould 
juſtif/y ſuch a ſtep ; but as in the little time ſhe had had 
it in her power to be ſerviceable to others ſhe had fre- 
= quently been deceived, ſo as to beſtow her bounty on 
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worthleſs objects; ſhe was reſolved to obſerve the be- 19 


haviour of Peggy ſome time before ſhe put her deſigns 
in her favour in execution, and for the preſent con- 


tented herſelf with treating her with affability and con- 


.deſcenſion, without expreſſing any ſurprize at her gen- 
teel acquiſitions, though ſhe, the ſame diy found out, 
that ſhe underſtood French perfectly well, and had no 


ſmall knowlege in the italian, 


This diſcovery was made but a few weeks before 


the ſight of Trueman made poor Peggy betray her 
ſenſibility in the manner juſt mentioned ; but from this 
Inſtant, the good lady dropp'd her caution, and the 
moment the weeping girl was able to attend to what ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe inſiſted on knowing her ſtory, and promiſed 


to be ſincerely her friend, and to give her every relief 


in her power. She ſpoke in French; and though 
Mr. Trueman knew not what ſhe ſaid, yet as he be- 
held a beam of joy lighted up in the eyes of his mi- 
ſtreſs, he could not help regarding the lady with a look 


of gratitude, | | 
The confuſion being now ſubſided, and Peggy in a 


condition that needed no aſſiſtance, the maſter of the 
houſe reſumed his intention of going to church; but 


both he and his lady adviſed Peggy to ſtay at home. 
This advice was ſeconded by the benevolent Mrs. 
Goodwin, who hoped to have her curioſity gratified as 
ſoon as her brother and ſiſter were gone out. She was 
however very near being diſappointed; for the young 
man had almoſt worked himſelf up to the reſolution of 


begging Mr. le Brun's permiſſion, to ſpend an hour. 
with his miſtreſs in his abſence ; but a cold forbidding 


look that froze his foul, met his eyes, and at once 
damped his reſolution ; he haſted to fetch his hat out 


of the next room, and followed the old gentleman with © 
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precipitation, who was not a little pleaſed with his be-: 
haviour, as he expected he would have acted other? 
wiſe, and did not care for ſuch an example in his 


houſe, left it might have been improved into a prece- | 
dent, and every maid in the family have taken the 3 
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While this worthy man and young Trueman were 


at church, Mrs. Goodwin exerciſed the compaſſion of 


her heart in weeping over the various calamities of 
Peggy Williams's life. - 

My reader has already heard all the particulars ſhe 
related to the lady till her leaving her place in the 
Strand, and ſhe could go no farther in her narrative-at 
that time, as ſhe expected her lady's return, and-there 


was no other ſervant at home. There appeared 


ſomething ſo extremely myſterious in the diſcovery 
of the villainy deſigned her by Mr. Symonds, and 


ſo romantic in the behaviour of Trueman, that, in 


ſpite of the candour of her own heart, and her 


prepoſſeſſion for Peggy, Mrs. Goodwin could hardly 


perſuade herſelf that ſhe was not liſtening to ſome fa- 
bulous work of invention, and felt a ſlight ſuſpicion 


that the heroine of the tale had exaggerated her dan- 


gers and hair-breadth eſcapes, in order to inſpire her 
hearer with vaſt ideas of her importance, from the vi- 
ſible interpoſitions of providence in her favour. What 
contributed a good deal to leſſen the credit of the ſtory, 
was Peggy's being utterly unable to ſatisfy the lady's 
enquiries about the manner of the young man's be- 
coming acquainted with the horrid conſpiracy. My 
reader may remember that Trueman had barely time to 
inform her of her danger, before their converſation 
was interrupted by the officer's entrance into the houſe, 
and the had not ſet eyes on her deliverer, till ſhe ſaw 
him that day with her maſter. 

Mrs. Goodwin was ruminating on theſe circumſtances, 
and had juſt determined to ſatisfy herſelf of the truth 
or falſhood of the events from Trueman's own mouth, 
when her brother and ſiſter returned, accompanied by 
the young man, who was leſt a ſhort time in the par- 
lour, where he had been in the morning. While Mr. 
and Mrs. le Brun went to pay their reſpects to Mrs. 
Goodwin, . Peggy was ordered to prepare tea, and was 
therefore obliged again to encounter the eyes of True- 
man : but as ſhe had recalled to her memory while re- 
lating her misfortunes, the vaſt obligations ſhe had to 
the youth, this entendered her mind, and made her 

| D 2 incapable 
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incapable of wearing that look of indifference ſhe had 
forced herſelf to put on immediately after her recovery 
out of the fainting fit; and which, though in vain, 


ſhe ſtill endeavoured to reaſſume. She had entered the [5 


room unobſerved, and was reaching ſome cups from a 
bouffet near the chair, in which her lover ſat in a pro- 
found revery, when his ſtarting up and crying, Dear- 
© eſt Peggy, your coldneſs is a dagger to my heart, 
very nearly coſt her miſtreſs the beſt part of a fine ſet 
of China. The clutter ſhe made in her endeavours to 
ſave the brittle ſuperfluities, made him turn his head, 
when Peggy's fears of doing a miſchief, that might 
coſt her a good place, and the flutter of her ſpirits at 
the ſound of his voice, gave a paleneſs to her counte- 
nance that well enough jultified his catching her eager- 
ly in his arms, as if to prevent her falling. She beg- 

ed him to let her go, while he obſerving that her eyes 
had loſt much of their ſeverity, inſiſted on her appoint- 
ing a time for the explanation of what ſhe meant, by 
calling him the lover of any other woman, adding, 

that the whole ſex was indifferent to him, till fortune, 
or more properly providence, brought her to his ſight. 


Dear creature, continued he, do not uſe the power 


* you have over my heart, to torment me by little 
* coquetiſh arts; you have nothing to do but to tell me, 
my aſſiduities are diſpleaſing to you, and Ill vent my 
complaints in ſecret; but if I am happy enough to 
have my ſervices accepted, let not jealouſy imbitter 
the delights of love.” | 
Peggy, in ſpite of her obligations, thought this de- 
claration a little too free, as ſhe had before that day, 
been but once in his company ; however, ſhe replied 
with much ſweetneſs, that ſhe had no deſign of giving 
ain to one to whom ſhe owed every degree of happi- 
neſs ſhe did, or ever expected to enjoy. He was going 
to reply, when a bell called away his charmer. She 
inftantly returned with an invitation for him to come 
into the next room: he obeyed the ſummons, and 
was introduced to Mrs. Goodwin. 
Tea was no ſooner over than that lady, with a de- 


figned abruptneſs, aſked Trueman, how long * 
e | een 
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been acquainted with Peggy? He replied bluſhing, 


J hardly know, Madam, whether ſhe will let me yet 


call myſelf her acquaintance.” No, anfwered Mrs. 


* Goodwin ! why, ſhe tells me ſhe has the greateſt 
l obligations to you. I cannot think the girl ungrate- 
« ful.” © Accidental good offices, madam, he return- 
ed, do not demand much gratitude. I have nothing 
* to plead, ſince J did no more than meer humanity 
required.“ I wiſh, Sir, {aid the lady, you would fa- 
* your me with the knowlege of, how you came ac- 
quainted with the deſigns of the baſe wretch : for 
* plotters generally keep their intrigues ſecret from all 
but thoſe who are neceſſary to put them in execution.” 

This oblique hint reddened his cheek with indigna- 
tion, and he anſwered with ſome heat, Indeed, ma- 
dam, I am not the villain you ſeem to think me. I 
* bleſs God, I was not of the number of their conh- 
* dents. If Peggy harbours ſuch uncharitable ſuſpi- 
cions, 'tis no wonder that ſhe treats me cold!y.” 

Mr. and Mrs. le Brun were not a little aſtoniſhed at 
Mrs. Goodwin's bluntneſs; for ſhe was naturally of a 
caſt very different from what ſhe now appeared. That 
air of candour with which Trueman vindicated him- 
ſelf, and the painful ſenſations that glowed in his coun- 
tenance, diſabled the good lady from carrying the diſ- 
ſimulation farther ; and ſhe replied with much frank- 
neſs, that ſhe was ſorry to give him pain, and heartily 
aſked pardon for the radeneſs of her ſuſpicion ; but, 
ſhe continued, T have, ever ſince I heard Peggy's ac- 
* count, puzzled my brain to no purpoſe, to find out 


who could be your informer, except it was the vile 


creatures themſelves.“ Lou are right, madam,” he 
replied, © It was from them I learnt the deſign.” He 
then told them by what chance he heard them talking. 
The repetition of ſome circumſtances Peggy had re- 
lated, without the leaſt variation, confirmed the truth 
of the whole, and in order to make amends for the 
unjuſt ſuſpicions the good natured Mrs. Goodwin had 
conceived of the poor girl, ſhe now more than ever 
reſolved to be her protectreſs and friend. She even 
that very night. begged her ſiſter to provide herſelf - 

D 3 another 
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another ſervant, ſaying, the qualifications and diſtreſſes 


of Peggy had ſo unaccountably influenced her heart, 


that ſhedetermined to try all in her power to alleviate her 
misfortunes, and place her in ſuch a ſituation as might 
juſtify her making her her companion, which ſhe could 
not, conſiſtent with the rules of decorum, while ſhe 
was her domeſtic. 

I ſhould have told you, gentle reader, that Mr. Sy- 
monds kept up a decent regulation in his family, and. 
laid it as a ſolemn injunction on his ſervants, to be all 
within on Sunday night by eight o'clock. Mr. True- 
man had never deviated from this rule ; and that he 
might give no umbrage to his maſter, conformed to it 
now, though he ardently longed to come to an expla- 
nation with the agreeable Peggy, who on her ſide, had 
by this time forgot all her jealous pride, and felt a high 
delight in her lover's having overcome the aſſumed 
roughneſs of Mrs. Goodwin, whoſe looks and manner 
of ſpeaking to the youth were altered from a ſort of 
ſtern ferocity, to the utmoſt complacency and con- 


deſcenſion. She had an opportunity of obſerving the 


lady's eyes during tea-time, and had felt no little un- 
eaſineſs at her apparent ill- humour; but when ſhe 
heard her from the next room ſpeak to Trueman in a 
manner ſo unpolite, that it might be called unmanner- 
ly, ſhe felt ſenſations very contrary. to thoſe ſhe had 
been uſed to experience in behalf of this benevolent 
lady. The timidity with which he ſpoke prevented 
her hearing his replies, till his paſſions being raiſed by 
a virtuous indignation, elevated his voice. It was then, 
if not before, ſhe knew ſhe loved; ſhe rejoiced in his 
vindicating himſelf with ſo much ſpirit, and found the 


courage to make an errand into the room to obſerve his 


looks. The young man caſt a glance at her, that told 
her, as plain as words could, that her ſuſpicions, for 
he believed them hers, cruelly wronged him; ſhe did 
not ſtay a moment in his ſight, but took care not to 
loſe a ſyllable of What hc ſaid, in all which ſhe thought 
herſelf inffmately concerned, and ſaw freſh reaſon for 


gratitude to heaven, for her eſcape, as well as for af- 
fectionate 
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fectionate thankfulneſs to her preſerver, who, in his 
gnarration, ſpoke of her in terms that were extremely 
* flattering to her ſelf-love, and almoſt perſuaded her, 


6 


that what ſhe had heard of his attachment to another, 


Was entirely falſe. While filled with theſe agree- 


9 able hopes, her employment called her to another 


part of the houſe, and before her return to the par- 


lour, Trueman, to her great diſappointment, had taken 
his leave. | 

At his departure, he aſked permiſſion of Mr. le Brun 
to wait on him again, ſaying, he had a favour to beg, but 
choſe to defer it till the next day, as he had already a 
little exceeded his time: Mr. le Brun rightly judged, that 
this favour was no other than his leave to viſit Peggy; 
for the old gentleman, at the noiſe made by the tea-cups, 
one of which was broke on the floor, had haſtily 
ſtepped to the parlour-door, juſt at the inſtant when 
Trueman had ſeized the affrighted Peggy in his arms. 
lle ſaw rather than heard the pathetic addreſs he made 
to her; for he ſtood not to liſten : the candour of his 
heart appeared in his look, and the diſcerning Mr. 
le Brun had not the leaſt doubt of his ſincerity; but 
as he was a ſtranger to the ſentiments of his maid, 
he would have been embarraſſed what anſwer to give 
him, had he told him his requeſt. The odd circum- 
ſtances that had concurred in the preſervation of the 
2? afflicted Peggy, raiſed the curioſity of her maſter and 
— miſtreſs to hear her whole ſtory, Mrs. Goodwin 
gave them the recital from her memory, as far as 
ſhe knew it, and Peggy was called in to give them 
the reſt, which ſhall be the ſubje& of my next chapter. 
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© > Thecontinuation, of Peggy Williams's perſecution and : 


3 ſtrange diſtreſſes. 
2 M* S. Goodwin told Peggy ſhe might begin where 
1 ſhe left off; for ſhe had herſelf informed her 
1 brother and ſiſter of the moſt material events of her 
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life, till ſhe was turned out of doors by her miſtreſs. 
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The poor girl was in ſome confuſion at this order; but 
the compaſſion and benevolence vifible in the coun- 
tenances of her audience, quickly diſſipated her unea- 
ſineſs, and ſhe began, addreſſing herſelf to her maſter's 
ſiſter, in the following manner. | | 
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I was now, madam, in the utmoſt horror at my ſi- 
tuation, bereft of every comfort, without friends, 
without a habitation, without a character, and al- 
moſt without money or cloaths, for I had very little 
but what J had on my back, and was that night 
obliged to change the guinea Miſs Symonds had 
given me, to pay for my lodging. My landlady ſee- 


ing me weep, expreſſed a great deal of compaſſion 


for me, aſked me the cauſe of my grief, and offered 
to lend me her aſſiſtance in ſo friendly a manner, that 
could not help letting her into part of my calamity, 
particularly my being afraid, that my want of a re- 
commendation would hinder my getting a place. 
She laughed at my fears, and told me ſuch a ſightly 
girl as J was carried her recommendation along with 
her any where. Ignorant of the arts and vices of 
mankind, I imagined ſhe meant, that I ſeemed to 
be able to perform the domeſtic duties of a ſervant, 
and felt ſome little relief from the reflection, that a 
woman of her age and experience thought ſo ; but 
alas, I was not long to ſeek for her meaning. In 
the afternoon of the following day, ſhe came into 
my room, as ſhe ſaid, to aſk me if I underſtood 
plain-work ? When I told her I did, ſhe anſwered 
briſkly, then you need not be anxious about a place ; 
for a couſin of my own is this morning come to 
town, and deſigns to lodge in my dining-room ; 
and what with attending him and needle-work, we 
ſhall find enough to do for us both, while he ftays. 
I was not greatly pleaſed with the look of this wo- 
man ; therefore reſolved to be on my guard againſt 
her couſin, whom I had not ſeen ; but though I was 
in terror at I knew not what, I could not reſolve to 
leave her houſe, till I was ſure my ſuſpicions did not 


wrong her. In the evening a hackney coach ſtopped 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 657 
at the door, out of which bolted a ſprightly young” 


1. fellow, dreſt extremely gay; he ſaluted his couſin 


with a freedom that was very near rudeneſs, and 
gambling up to me, ſeized one of my hands, crying, 
in bad French, „by heaven, an angel, and then in 
Engliſh, „ by your leave, Miſs,” and gave me a 
rude boiſterous kiſs. As ſoon as I could diſengage 
myſelf, I rar. up to my own room, fully reſolved to 
fly, if I could not otherwiſe avoid this man; for I 
began to have the moſt terrible apprehenſions of the 
nods and ſhrugs of my landlady. Supper-time came, 
and the old woman firſt called, and then came up to 
aſk me, why I ſhut myſelf up mopeing alone, I 


have, ſays ſhe, dreſt my couſin a veal cutlet for his 
= © ſupper; but he refuſes to eat, unleſs you come 
down. I can tell you your pretty face has done 
© © miracles on his heart; he has been talking this two 
hours of your beauty; and ſwears, if his father was 
dead, he would lay a good two thouſand a year at 
your feet. Don't be a fool, and ſtand in your own 
light; ſuch lovers are not to be found every day.“ 
I I begged her to leave me, and go down to her ſup- 
per, for I wanted no lover.“ Adds bobs,” ſaid 
+» © ſhe, ſtamping with her foot, © no lover! you may 
tell an old woman ſo; but my couſin, I warrant, 
will find you in another ſtory before to-morrow 


morning.“ I had not time to expreſs my aftoniſh- 


4 + 


ment at her impudence, before I found that the ſtamp 
was a concerted ſignal for her couſin, as ſhe called 
him, to appear, who entered the room, and taking 
hold of the hind-part of my neck, ſang, in an al- 
* ſured. voice, Prythee, Cynthia, look behind thee, age 
* and wrinkles will oertake thee, 1 inſtantly turned, 
* with an intent to run out of the room ; but found my- 
* ſelf locked in by the vile woman, who I heard mut- 
ter, as ſhe went down ſtairs, © Scornful trollop, I 


3 *- ſhall find a way to tame you.“ I endeavoured to 
c throw up the ſaſh: but it was faſtened in ſuch a 


manner that I could not undo it. The villain ſet. 
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ſiure, and regarded me, while I was raving, till I 


* himſelf down in a chair, with the utmoſt compo- 
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was almoſt choaked with paſſion, with a ſneer of 
contempt, ſaying, © You throw out ſo many attrac- 


« tions, child, in your anger, that I ſhall have hardly 
« patience to ſtay for your kind conſent*to make me 
« happy.” * This, if poſſible, encreaſed my fears, 


a «a «a «aA a XA 


as it ſhewed a determined reſolution to ruin me, 
though it ſuggeſted to my mind a hint, that I might, 
by a pretended compliance, poſlibly eſcape. Though 
I deteſt diſſimulation, the horror of my fituation 
would have made me make this attempt; but a 
loud knocking, gave me far better hopes of deli- 
verance. The old woman inſtantly unlocked the 
door of the room, and I ran down ſtairs with the 
utmoſt precipitation, but was intercepted in my 
flight by five men, who met me at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and inſiſted on my going up again to be ex- 
amined. I ſcreamed for help, believing that theſe 
men were the accomplices of him I left above. My 
cries brought in ſeveral perſons from the ſtreet, who 
only ſhook their heads, without offering me the leaſt 


afliſtance. My ruin now ſeemed inevitable; Lthrew 


myſelf on my knees, and endeavoured to mollify 
thoſe who filled me with ſuch terror, by my tears and 
entreaties; but not all my arguments could prevail 
on them to let me go; on the contrary, my reſiſtance 
ſeemed to make them more reſolutely bent on de- 


taining me. In ſpight of my ſtruggling, crying and 


| beſeeching, I was dragged, or rather carried up 


ſtairs, and almoſt undreſſed by two of the men, while 
the other three ſearched every hole and corner of the 
houſe, ripped open my bed, my pillow and bolſter, 


and threw the feathers about the room. The horror 


of my mind, and the violent effoxts- I had made to 
get looſe, at laſt exhauſted my ſtrength, and I fell 
ſenſeleſs on the floor. On my returning to myſelf, 
I found theſe two men uſing every method to reſtore 


me to life; and I no ſooner opened my eyes, than 


they expreſſed their amazement at my terror, en- 
deavoured to comfort me, and aſked, why I had 
been ſo affrighted, if. I had nothing to loſe ? At this 
inſtant, my apprehenſions were changed into a wild 


« aſtoniſh- 
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Z © aſtoniſhment, which was increaſed by my hearing 
r © 1 


the noiſe the other three made in bringing down my 
landlady's couſin, who had fled through the fky light 


7 © over the tops of the houies. I now ſaw, that I had 


taken my beit friends for my enemies, and that theſe 
were cuſtom-houſe officers, who had received in- 
telligence of a noted ſmuggler's having made the 
houſe of my wicked landlady, the repolitory of his 
unlawful treaſure, which chiefly conſiſted of lace 
and linen. My being ſo roughly handled, was oc- 
caſioned by their thinking me one of the family; 
from whence they entertained a ſuſpicion, that J 
might probably have a quantity of the firſt of theſe 
goods concealed in my cloaths; for they had no 
hopes of meeting with the ſmuggler himſelf ; but the 
neighbours, who, as it was a bright moon-light 


night, ſaw the gay ſpark on the top of the houſe, 


directed their ſearch, and the villain, who had juſt 

before filled me with the extremeſt terror, was brought 
down trembling and pale,” juſt as I came to myſelf. 
This unexpected turn of affairs filled me with joy 
and gratitude : I bleſſed providence for this ſeaſon- 
able relief, and as ſoon as I had put on my eloaths, 
left the houſe. | 
As my cries and the diſturbance occaſioned by the 

officers, had excited the curioſity of the neighbours, I 
was no ſooner in the ſtreet, than the miſtreſs of a 
coffee-houſe oppoſite to the place that had been the 
ſcene of all this confuſion, called me in, enquired in- 

to the cauſe of the treatment I had met with, and on 
my giving a faithful account of what had paſſed, 
conceived ſuch compaſſion for me, as to intereſt her- 
ſelf in my affairs ; and finding that I was deſtitute of 
a lodging, told me, that I might ſtay there all night. 
This was a favour which I gladly accepted, as it was 
then very late, and as I was ſtill very much diſor- 
dered. | | 9 

In the morning I found that my deliverance had 


© been attended with a lots, which however trifling in 


itſelf, was to me the cauſe of the keeneſt anxiety ; 


© for by my being tumbled about in ſearching for the 


0. lace, 
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lace, I loſt half a guniea out of my pocket. This 
accident reduced my whole ſtock to leſs than ſeven 
ſhillings ; and I had the additional misfortune of be- 
ing extremely ill, occaſioned I ſuppoſe, by the terror 
and affright I had undergone the preceding day. I 
talked of my loſs to the miſtreſs of the houſe, who 
ſhewed me much compaſſion, made me the propoſal 
of my ſtaying with her, to do the needle- work of the 
family. To this I had no other objection, than the 
houſe being ſo public; for wretched as I was, I had 
ſtill left ſome remembrance, of what I once hoped to 
be ; and choſe, if poſſible to hide my indigence from 
the world ; which, I believed I ſhould not be able to 
do in ſuch a place. I however thanked her, and 
took a few hours to deliberate on her offer. I now 


grew ſo very ill, that J had no choice to make: |[ 


was unable to hold my head from the pillow, and 


before night had loſt my ſenſes by the violence of my 
fever-Eean never enough acknowledge the kindneſs 


and care of the good woman of the houſe, to me a 
wretched friendleſs ſtranger. On my regaining the 
uſe of my reaſon, I found that no neceſſary care had 
been wanting to reſtore me to health ; however, I re- 
coveied ſlowly, and was ſeveral months before I was 
well enough to think of another place, during which 
time, I was employed out of fight in ſuch little offices 
as ſuited the preſent weakneſs of my conſtitution : my 
good-natured miſtreſs always making a diſtinction 


between me and the other ſervants. 


One day almoſt every room of the houſe was full, 
and ſome gay ſparks bolted into the room where I 
was at work, I, as it was always my cuſtom, went 
away ; but was obliged to go thro' another room full 


of company, to get to that I generally ſatin. I 


made all the haſte I could, and as much as poſſible 


hid my face from the gentlemen, leſt ſome one might 


ſee me, who had known me in better times ; but 
notwithſtanding this precaution, I was known by an 


intimate acquaintance of my father's, who followed 
me out of the room, and called me by my name; I 


could hardly ſpeak for tears. He ſeemed to pity my 


« diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, and gave me a guinea. After this there was 


ſcarce a day paſſed, in which this charitable gentle- 


man did not ſpend ſome time in the houſe ; but ftill 
I kept out of fight, till at lat he aſked my miſtreſs 


to let him ſpeak to me. I was called down; but 


the aſtoniſhment I felt can't be deſcribed, when I 
heard this intimate friend of my father's offer to take 
me into keeping ; alledging, that he loved me on my 
father's account, as well as for my being the pret- 
tieſt girl he knew. In ſpite of my having received 
an obligation from him, uttered every thing that 
could ſhew my indignation at this propoſal, and left 
him, without waiting his reply: but I ſoon found I 
had better have concealed my reſentment, or at leaft 
its warmth ; for though he came no more himſelf, I 


had reaſon to believe that he in revenge, told all he 


knew, where I was, ſince I ſeldom paſſed a day, with- 
out hearing I had been aſked for by the name of 
Peggy Williams ; and my miſtreſs was often witneſs. 
to my being treated behind my back, by coxcombs, 
who perhaps had never ſeen me, with an impudent 
freedom, pitying my preſent ſituation, with all the 
inſolence of contempt, and propoſing to ſhew their 
companions my unhappy perſon ; believing, that be- 
cauſe neceſſity obliged me to live in this houſe, I 
was mortified down to the meanneſs, of becoming 
a part of the entertainment of every gueſt who ſhould 
deſire it. | 
© While I was in this uneaſy ſituation, I met with 
an offer, that would have removed every care, had 
been capable of honeſtly accepting it. This was 
from the apothecary, who attended me in my illneſs: 
pleaſed with what he had ſeen of my behaviour, and 
influenced by what he heard my miſtreſs ſay of my 
reſerve ; he with great frankneſs told me, that if I 
thought I could be happy with a man of his years 
(he being full fifty) he ſhould think the preſerving ſo 
much innocence and beauty from diſtreſs, an action 
that would give him pleaſure on reflection, and ſwee- 
ten the infirmities of old age itſelf. As he did _— 
| : c 8 
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* this declaration mention marriage, I was at a loſs, - 
© whether to thank him for his kind intentions, or 


treat him like one, who would betray me to worſe 
* miſery, than he pretended to be defirous of delive- 


ring me from; but he ſoon relieved me from my em- 
* barraſment, by telling me, if he might interpret my 


* ſilence, according to the old proverb, into conſent, 
he would ſalute me by the name of Mrs. Phial; and 
the next morning ſhould give me an undoubted title 
to whatever he poſſeſſed. I returned him the moſt 
« grateful thanks; but told him, I had an inſuperable 
* objection to the acceptance of his offer, and ſuch as 
he himſelf, I was ſure, would think ſo.“ Here Peg- 
gy bluſhed extremely, and ſeemed at a loſs how to go 
om with her relation: when ſhe had recollected her- 


A 


ſelf, ſhe would have avoided mentioning what this ob- 


jection was, but her maſter, who now began to be in- 
tereſted in the events of her life, took care that ſhe 
ſhould not paſs over ſo material a circumſtance, and 
cried out, © But, Peggy, you have forgot to be as obli- 
ging to us, as I ſuppoſe you was to your old lover. 
What was this mighty objection, pray ?? The poor 
girl's conjuſion and bluſhes increaſed at this queſtion, 


and ſhe remained ſilent till Mrs. Goodwin gave her 
confidence, by ſaying, that if ſhe was prepoſeſſed in 


favour of another, ſhe was right to refuſe him. She 
then took courage to ſay, Since you oblige me, Sir, 


* toſpeak, I had ſome months before this, ſeen the 


only man, whom I thought could make me happy. 
This I told the apothecary, and he was ſatisfied with 
my reaſon, and never once tried to make me alter my 


and went into the country; but the morning before 
he ſet out, he came to take leave of my miſtreſs, and 
at his departure put into my hand, a paper, which 
incloſed a bank note of twenty pounds, bidding me 
preſerve that integrity of heart, which made me 
more amiable than youth or beauty. : 

* I was now almoſt well, and as Mr. Phial's bounty 
enabled me to wait for a place, I determined to go 


© alittle way out of town, till my health ſhould be en- 
| | « tirely 
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reſolution. Soon after this he retired from trade, 
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tirely re-eſtabliſhed; and then endeavour, by the in- 
tereſt of my kind miſtreſs, to get an upper-maid's 
place in ſome family, where I ſhould not be expoied 
to the ſight of much company; for no part of my 
diſtreſſes, except where my innocence was indange- 
red, gave me half the pain I felt from the inſolent 
pity of thoſe whom I uſed to look on as my equals ; 
as I almoſt always found that pity expreſſed in terms 
that tended more to increaſe my mortification, than 
alleviate my misfortunes. 

The day before that in which I was to go away, 
one of our waiters was miſſing, and a ftri& ſearch 
was made after the plate, leſt he ſhould have con- 
verted ſome of that to his uſe. I with the utmoſt di- 
ligence accompanied my miſtreſs in this enquiry, 
intirely forgetful of my own little treaſure ; but go- 
ing ſome hours after to put on clean linen, I found 
my box broke open, and my note gone. My miſtreſs 
was in tears for ſeveral things of value that were 
miſſing ; but I no ſooner appeared before her, pale 
and without a cap, then ſhe loſt all thoughts of her 
own misfortune, in her care for me. A violent fit 
of crying gave me eaſe, and made me capable of 
letting her know what had happened; but from that 
time, [ never heard her repine at what had befallen 
herſelf, or mention it, except it was in thankfullneſs, 
that the wretch had not been permitted to ſtrip the 
houſe. The example of this worthy woman, ſet me 
on comparing my preſent ſituation with what it had 
been ; and this compariion by degrees reſtored my 
mind to tranquillity and eaſe. 

A few days after my loſs, I ſaw my mother paſs 
by the houſe where I lived: in ſpite of her cruel trea- 


Chery, my heart informed me that I loved her; ſhe 


* ſeemed in want, and that was enough, to make me 


= 
6 
6 
> 


forget all my reſentment. I knew where an intimate 


friend of her's lived; but though I did not like this 
woman well enough to truſt her with my retreat, 1 
ſent a trifle to her, incloſed in a letter to my mother, 


for whole uſe I deſigned it. I wrote to her by this 
|  * conveyance 


— 
— —— 2 — 
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© conveyance ſeveral times; but my meſſenger, who: 
* was a niece of my miſtreſs's, and one whom I could 


© truſt, was directed by a girl that ſhe had never ſeen 
before, to the houſe of Mr. Symonds, the gentleman 
who had conſpired with this unkind parent to ruin 
me, where ſhe was told my mother lived. I was ex- 
tremely ſhocked at this intelligence, as it made it im- 
poſſible for me to think ſhe had repented of her guilt ; 
but the next day I found I had reaſon to be alarmed 
on my own account, for I narrowly eſcaped being 
ſeen by Mr. Symonds, whom I beheld watching 
our windows. I kept cloſe, not daring to look out, 
and lived in the greateſt terror of this man ſeveral 


her ſiſter, who lived a little way out of town, and 
defired her to employ me in her family, till I could 
ſuit myſelf. I was the bearer of this letter, in which 
I was ſo warmly recommended, that I received a 
friendly welcome from this gentlewoman, who was 
lately left a widow, and depended on letting lodg- 
ings for a maintenance, Her houſe was at this time 
full, and ſhe had buſineſs enough to employ me, 
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without its being an injury to herſelf : a circumſtance 


that gave me great pleaſure. 


© Here I hoped to poſſeſs that eaſe of mind that had 
© long been a ſtranger to my boſom ; but this hope was 


* cruelly diſappointed, ſince I had not been three days 
in the houſe, before I ſaw my perſecutor Mr, Sy- 


'© monds, come out of a coach at the gate. I ran into 
a parlour time enough to prevent my being ſeen ; but 
no mortal tan expreſs the agitation I ſuffered, while 


© he ſtood talking to my miſtreſs in the entry. I expected 
© every moment to hear myſelf aſked for; and I believe, 
* ſo great was my terror, I ſhould that inftant have run 
© out of the houſe, if I could have done it without be- 
ing ſeen. My diſorder was too great to be conceal'd, 
and my miſtreſs, on her coming into the room, en- 
© quired with a good deal of anxiety in her looks, if I 
© was ſubject to fits. I was ſcarce able to anſwer her; 
but a young woman who was in the parlour, unknown 


to me when J entered it in a wild affright, did it for 
| me, 
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me, by telling her ſhe believed I had met with ſome 


* {urprize. However, I ſoon found that my fears were 
without foundation, and that the terrible Mr. Sy- 
there, and came 
* only to ſee his daughter, who I was informed was in 


' 2 © the houſe, in ſo ill a ſtate of health} that her recovery 
was very doubtful. | 


This young lady was really very dear to me; ſhe 
* had ſhewn a ſincere deſire to ſerve me, and I could 


: * not hear of her being in this ſituation, without 


* ſhedding tears. This ſign of my ſenſibility did not 


: * eſcape the notice of the young woman, whom I after- 


«* wards found was Miſs Symonds's maid ; and while I 
* was revolving in my mind, in what manner to intro- 
* duce myſelf to the ſick young lady, when her father 
* ſhould be gone, I received a meſſage from her, to at- 
tend her in the evening, I found her very much ſur- 
* priſed at my being there; and inſtead of that open 
frank air, that] expected from an old friend and com- 
* panion, ſhereceived me with a cold conſtrained look, 
that gave me the utmoſt mortification. I even beheld 
* her let fall ſome tears ; but they were not the tears of 
* pity ; they appeared to me to flow from ſome hidden 
* cauſe, as ſhe took the utmoſt pains to conceal them. 
J heard no more of an invitation to her father's houſe, 
and I even fancied my company was become diſtaſteful. 
* Iwas in hopes ſhe would have enquired into the reaſon 
* of my having refuſed her offer, and promiſed myſelf 
* great relief in unboſoming all my griefs to a friend, 
who, I was ſure, would at leaſt pity me. Prodi- 
* giouſly diſguſted at her behaviour, I ſoon took my 
leave. This freſh wound to my pride and affection; 
* for I ſtill found the power of friendſhip, though for- 
* tune had made us ſo unequal, kept me the whole 
* night waking, and gave me almoſt the keeneſt heart- 
* ach I had ever felt. | 
Several hours before the time of riſing, I received a 
* ſecond ſummons from my friend, which, in ſpite of 
* my regard for her, I had almoſt a mind to refuſe com- 
* plying with ; but on her maid's telling me _ = 
* A 4 
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„lady was to go to town the next day, and earneſtly. 


* begged to ſpeak with me, I followed her, as ſoon as J 
could {lip on my cloaths, into her miſtreſs's chamber. 


* Miſs Symonds fcemed to be. viſibly altered for the | 


* worſe, ſince I left her the night before: ſhe deſired 


me to fit near her bed ſide; and, as ſoon as her maid. 


was withdrawn, began to apologize for her laſt night's 
conduct in a manner perfectly conſiſtent with the na- 


* tural humanity and goodneſs of her heart. I begged. | 


her to give herſelf no pain on that account ; for her 


* preſent behaviour had made me forget it. Her an- 


* ſwer to ine was, O Peggy, there is a cauſe, but it 
© muſt die with me, fince the only. perſon I would 
* chule to truſt, is become the moſt unfit to be my con- 


„ fident ; bear with the weakneſs of a friend; and if 
you value my peace, aſk me not what I mean: the 


principal reaſon for my ſending for you now, was, 
* to aſſure you, I have ſtill Miſs Williams very near my 
heart, though I can't make her the ofter contained 
“in this letter.” 

* She then put into my hand a letter, directed to me 
*at my place in the Strand, which contained an invi- 


tation to live with her in a tate of equality in her fa- 
© ther's houſe. The friendly manner in which ſhe had 


expreſſed herſelf in thi: letter, awaked all my grati- 
© tude and love. I told her what I felt, at leaſt as far 
© as words could do it, and then added,. © Whatever, 
* dear Miſs, are your reaſons for altering your mind, 


and now thinking it improper for me to live with 
“you, I am ſure they cannot be of greater force 


than thoſe I have to refuſe it, was it ſtill your wiſh.” 
She replied with ſome emotion, Perhaps our rea- 
„ {ons are the ſame : 1 ſhould take it kind, if you would 
let me into yours.” After I had entreated her to 
* recollect if ſhe had, in all the happy days we had 

* paſſed together, known me guilty of a wilful falſe- 
hood; and begged her to forget that the perſon I ac- 
* cuſed, had a right to her reverence and love, I gave 
her a minute and circumitantial account of my being 
« \upported by her father, and of the many attempts he 
had made uſe of to ſubduc my Will to his purpoſe ; ; 


but 
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but when I came to the contrivance of ruining me by 
force, the heart of this dutiful girl appeared in her 

- # countenance, and ſhe cried out in a perfect agony, 

„O Peggy! remember he is ſtill my father. I cannot 

# bear to hear any more of this horrid ſtory, though I 

e have many reaſons to believe it true. All I want to 

„ know is, how you came acquainted with the young 

e man that informed you of your danger.” I told her, 

l had never ſeen him before or fince, and was quite at 

; F a loſs to gueſs by what means he knew any thing of 

me or my affairs. This declaration ſeemed to affect 

her very ſenſibly, and ſhe aſked with eagerneſs, if I 

did not wiſh to ſee this generous youth? I replied 

"= bluſhing, that 1 ſhould: be glad to thank him for ſo 

 # uncommon an obligation.“ Ah, Peggy!“ © ſhe 

 * returned,” there is, I believe, more of love than 

© © gratitude in that wiſh.” © I anſwered, a little nettled - 

at her obſervation, that I hoped I ſhould never hold 

my heart ſo looſely, as to part with it before it was 

{ © aſked for. She bluſhed extremely red at this pert 

| 2 © reply, ſaid ſhe was quite ſpent with talking, and, after 

| - © having made me a preſent of two guineas, diſmiſſed 

me, and I ſaw her no more; for ſhe went to tow 

| 2 © the ſame day. | | 

Ill was by no means ſatisfied with the treatment I re- 

© ceived from this lady, which appeared to be an odd 

mixture of friendſh'p and indifference, endeavouring 

do ſearch into my ſentiments, while ſhe, with the 

greateſt care concealed her own. | 

When ſhe had been gone about a month, her maid 

c came to ſee for ſome trifle ſhe had left behind her. 

My miſtreſs, whoſe only fault was a reſtleſs curioſity, 

that led her to the meanneſs of making an acquain- 

y © tance with the ſervants of her lodgers, in order to get 

aan inſight into their affairs, invited this young woman 

do drink tea with her; when I learnt that it was now 

| © diſcovered, that her young miſtreſs's diſtemper pro- 

ceeded from love, and was in a fair way to be cured, 

by her being married to her father's clerk. My mi- 

ſſtreſs, as ſhe had before fancied this to be her cafe, 

triumphed in her own ſagacity ; and ſhe and the maid ' 

; | now 
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now ſat in judgment on the perſon who had cauſed ſo 


* much perturbation in the heart of a pretty lady, whoſe 


* natural endowments and proſpects of fortune, they 


* obſerved, might command almoſt any body. My 
* miſtreſs, who had once ſeen him, ſaid he was an a- 


* greeable modeſt looking youth; but ſhe ſhould never 1 
have ſuſpected him of making conqueſts.* Conqueſts, 
anſwered the maid, © why, Madam, if you had ſeen 
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„him, when he firſt came into the family, he was the F_ 


© aukwardeſt country booby that ever you beheld. I 


* ſhalt never forget the figure he made the night my 
„ maſter hired him; he looked for all the world, as if 


e that ſuch a queer thing would have been our maſter; 
* but ſome people have ſtrange fancies. I could tell 
* my lady ſomething that I heard paſs between my 
& maſter and a man that came to our houſe, that's not 


„much to this young man's honour ; but I have no | 


« buſineſs to get ill will to myſelf ; for I ſuppoſe, now 
her heart is fixed, ſhe would have him if he had 
„ been in Newgate ; ſo I'll &en ſay nothing.“ My 
* miſtreſs having thus got ſomething to talk on that 
© wore the face of a ſecret, could not be eaſy till ſhe 
© had wormed out the whole; which indeed amounted 
* to no more than that the young man had, on his firſt 
coming to London, been confined in the Round-houſe, 
for ſtriking another man about a girl. It was to them 
* a confuted ſtory, that they knew not what to make 
* of; but to me it was plain, that this favourite youth 
was my generous deliverer. Should I ſay, madam, 
ſhe continued, with her eyes caſt down on the floor, 
that I rejoiced at his good fortune, I ſhould belie the 
« ſenſations of my heart; for I was ſo extremely un- 
* eaſy, that I was obliged to go out of the room, 
and therefore heard no more; however, on reflection, 
« I found reaſon to acquit Miſs Symonds of unkind- 
© neſs; as I now ſaw the cauſe of all the oddities in her 
behaviour; and this thought as 1 ftill loved her, was 
© not a little pleaſing. 3 | 
My friend's ſervant, delighted I ſuppoſe, at my 
« miſtreſs's indulging her in her vein of talking, came 
| | frequently 
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he had been frighted out of his wits. I little thought I 
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frequently to our houſe, when Mr. Trueman and her 
young lady was always the ſubject. One time ſhe 


* wondered what they waited for, and at another, ſug- 
* geſted that poſſibly ſome country girl might be in the 


way, whom it might take ſome time to buy off; it 


never once entering into her head, that any former 


© engagement could be of force enough to withſtand the 


« great fortune of Miſs Symonds. 


As I found myſelf very much affected with what 


(concerned the young lady and her lover, and that 
every time this talkative girl came, I grew more and 
more uneaſy, though I could hardly tell for what, I 
gave my miſtreſs warning, telling her, I did not chuſe 
to ſtay in the country the winter. She was kind enough 
7 © to give me a character, that induced you, madam, 
\ # ſa'd ſhe, turning to her miſtreſs, to accept of my ſer- 
vice: and I ſhould, I believe, have ſoon been made 
eeaſy and happy by the goodneſs of you and your 
2 © ſiſter, though Mr. Trueman had been married to 
MMiſs Symonds, if I could have kept myſelf out of 
bis ſight.” 


After ſhe had ended her relation, the was informed 


| of the kind intentions of Mrs. Goodwin, and of True- 


man's coming the following day. Her thoughts were 


ſo much engroſſed by the laſt article, that ſhe had al- 


moſt forgot to pay her acknowledgments to her new pa- 
troneſs ; however, on the good lady's ſaying, that ſhe 
need no longer look on herſelf as a ſervant ; for ſhe 
hoped her future conduc would be ſuch as would juſti- 
fy her, in chuſing her for a friend and companion, 
ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe could reſtrain the ſtarting tear 
of gratitude and joy, replied, O Madam, you muſt 
forgive my inability to thank you as I ought. It has 
© often been the ſecret wiſh of my ſoul that providence 
had ſeen fit to have given her that had brought me 
into the world, a mind like yours, though in the 
© meaneſt ſtation ; then, I imagine, affection and duty 
would have ſweetened labour, and reconciled me to 
* ſervitude. The only return in my power to make, 


1 is from a full heart, to offer you all the love and re- 
vverence I ſhould have owed to ſuch a parent. Mrs. 


Goodwin 
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Goodwin ſeemed perfectly pleaſed with this exprefiin!' WY ' 
of thankfulneſs, and promiſed to treat her with tee 
ſame freedom as if ſhe had been her own child, on), 
adding, chat ſhe did not mean by this promiſe, to make? 
her appear to the world in that character, becauſe he 
nicce had an undoubted right to the principal part þ 
her fortune. And indeed, Peggy, ſhe continued, 3 


4 
i. 


* think it would, on ſecond thoughts, be better to wen 3 


the appearance of a ſervant a little longer, till Ire. | 
move from my ſiſter's; and then you may aſſure your. 
* ſelf, I ſhall take care to place you in a more agreeable} ? 


«* ſituation.” This laſt propoſal removed from Peggy%| ; 


mind, a good deal of care in relation to the matmer in! 
which ſhe ought to behave in this family; and ſhe Þ*? 
chearfully performed her preſent duty, without ſhewing þ 2? 
either haughtineſs to her fellow-ſervants, on account of | 
her approaching good fortune, or an inſolent freedom 
to her miſtreſs or her ſiſter, one of which is a too fre. 
quent conſequence of kindneſs and good nature to in- 
feriors, eſpecially if it be expreſſed with that con- 
deſcending frankneſs, that an open temper is apt to] 


uſe when it takes a pleaſure in obliging. 


IX. 
Frights, flutters, uneaſineſſes, and idle tittle-tattle. 


HEN the whole family were retired to reſt, 
Mrs. Goodwin, on hearing the fighs of Peggy, 
who had been her bedfellow ever ſince ſhe was ill, be- 
gan to enquire very minutely into the ſituation of her 
heart, and ſaid, © I fancy, Peggy, you have one care 
that is out of my power to remove. I was loth to 
give you confuſton before my brother, who, perhaps 
would have bantered you on your being in love; but 
* I fear the young man has made an imprefiion on your 
* mind, that will, if he is in reality Miſs Symonds“ 
lover, in a great meaſure fruſtrate my deſign of mak- 
ing you happy. I confeſs there is in his look an air 
* of candour and honeſty, that pleaſes me ; but I my- 
* ſelf am a melancholy evidence, how lictle ſuch looks 
* are to be truſted, I don't attempt to perſuade you not 
to 
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to love; for that I know, would be in vain : but if 


my fears are true, take care of nouriſhing that love 


© with falſe hopes; know the worſt you have to expect 


gat once, and if the fortune of Miſs Symonds in- 


«* fluences him in her favour ; (for by the little I have 


« ſeen of him, I believe, were you equal, you would 
© be his choice) give him up without reproaches : and 
© above all things, avoid jetting him know ihe deſign- 
ed alteration in your circumitances, leſt you ſhould 
© have the pain of thinking, you owe any part of his 


© regard to that. If he loves you, he will aſk my bro- 


ther to let him viſit you. Tell him frankly Hat you 
have heard; for you had better lament che cold lover, 
© than the diſcontented huſband ; and if he knows no- 
thing yet of the impreſſion he has made on the young 
© lady, ſhould he marry you, people would be forward 
© enough to tell him of it, and to upbraid him with 


being blind to his own intereſt. Don't imagine that 


* his love to you will make him unconcerned at theſe 
* upbraidings ; the thoughts of the afflucuce he has 
* loſt, may imbitter every preſent enjoyment, and 
make even you diſtaſteful, which would be infinitely 
* worſe than any thing you could feel at parting with 
him now.” 

Peggy ſaw the force of theſe reaſonings, and deter- 
mined, the firſt time ſhe had an opportunity, to ſpeak 
to him about Miſs Symonds, in ſuch a manner, as 
would render it impoſſible for him to evade giving her 
an anſwer, that would confirm or remove her fears. 
While the confideration in what manner to put her re- 


ſolution in practice, took up all her thoughts, and pre- 


vented her cloſing her eyes, Trueman's reſt was diſturb- 
ed by refle&ions of a very different nature. On his re- 
turn home he had made no {2cret of the place where 
he dined, and ſpent part of the day; hut he had hard- 
ly mentioned the name of Mr. le Brun, before the al- 
teration of Miſs Symonds's complection alarmed the 
whole family. No one but the young lady herſelf knew 
the cauſe of this change, not even her father could get 
from her what it was that gave her pain, and very 
probably it would have remained for ever a ſecret, had 
| it 
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it not been diſcovered by the maid's ſaying, My mi. 
ſtreſs is of ſuch a compaſſionate temper that ſhe makes 


© every one's caſe her own; and there lives at the 
© houſe where Mr. Trueman ſays he has been to-day, a 
© young woman who was at ſchool with her when ſhe | 


was a child; and this poor creature, my lady has 


* told me, has gone through a vaſt deal of trouble; 
though I can't ſee why ſhe ſhould be ſo uneaſy for 
© her, now ſhe has the happineſs to have got into a 
good family. To ſay the truth, ſhe is very pretty. 
She was going on with her wiſe remarks, when Mr. 
Trueman, with the utmoſt impatience of look and 
voice, aſked her what ſhe had to da with that young 


woman, and why ſhe made ſo free with her character 


and affairs? © I have nothing to do with her, not I, 
was replied with as much vehemence ; © but Iam afraid 
* ſome folks have more to do with her than they 
* ought to have, or they would not be fo angry for a 
word ſpeaking.” She was bid to hold her tongue; 
but her paſſions were of too high an order to be under 
the controul of her miſtreſs, and though ſhe did not 
now ſpeak ſo loud as before, ſhe muttered, * Marry 
come up, free indeed! I ſay free too: free to a cof- 
© fee-houſe wench.*' She was now ordered to leave the 
room. This ſhe did; but as ſhe went out, ſhe caſt a 
glance of contempt at Trueman, and grumbled ſome- 
thing about a beggar's being ſet on horſe-back, and 
the pride of Jow-born wretches, when their ſuperiors 
made them their companions. The young man had 
always behaved with civility to all the ſervants, and 
particularly to this girl, who was the favourite of her 
miſtreſs, for whom he had a very high eſteem ; but he 
was now ſo much nettled, that unmindful of the 
requeſt of Miſs Symonds, he followed her out, and 
haughtily enough aſked her, what ſhe meant by thoſe 
opprobrious epithets, and by her inſinuation concern- 
ing Miſs Williams? © I know nothing of any miſſes, 
not I,” was anſwered with a ſpiteful ſneer. © The 
creature that I meant, was taken out of charity by 
the woman that kept the lodging houſe where my 


lady was when ſhe was ſick : but I ſuppoſe you know 
© more 
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* more of her than I can tell you. I'm ſure, if ſome 
people ſaw with my eyes, other people ſhould have 
the dirt they liked, and Fd not diſorder myſelf about it.” 

'This, as ſhe ſpoke loud, and was in the next room 
to that where her miſtreſs ſat, was overheard by the | 
young lady, who immediately rang a bell for her to 1 
come to her; and on her appearance, commanded her - 
either to ſilence her impertinent tongue, or leave the 
houſe immediately. To this ſhe replied with great 
pertneſs, what ſhe pleaſed, for ſhe had hitherto been I 
EZ commanded by her betters, and would not ſubmit to 
FZ cer a fellow ſervant in England, though all the ladies 
in the world were dying for him. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the agitation of the poor lady's mind at this 
malicious diſcovery of her ſecret : ſhe bluſhed with in- 
dignation and ſhame, and was too much mortified, 
even to ſhew her anger. Her father ſaw her diſtreſs, 
and gave an inſtant diſcharge to the ungrateful huſſey 
that cauſed it; but what ſhe had ſaid, opened the eyes 
of young Trueman: he now perfectly underſtood what 
Peggy Williams meant by calling him the lover of her ö 
benefactor and friend. At firſt he very likely found 1 
the affection of a young lady of Miſs Symonds's beauty | 
and fortune, very flattering to his ſelf-· love and vanity ; l 
but the natural probity of his heart, ſtrengthened by 
a right education, made him ſoon ſee what was the 
part he ought to act: he found that the unfortunate Miſs 
Williams poſſeſſed his heart, and therefore ſcorned to 
make {o ungrateſul a return to the condeſcenſion of 
= Miſs Symonds, as to offer her his hand without it: but 
to continue in the houſe after ſhe muſt know that he, 
was not ignorant of her ſenſibility in his favour, hi- 
thought would be impoſſible ; yet in what manner tog — | 


leave it he knew not. I have already ſaid, that h& 
was indebted to his maſter ; but this was not his only? 
| Obſtacle, he had contracted with him for a certain tiighe 
that wanted ſome months of being expired; the oj 
| gentleman had lately behaved extremely kind to him, / 
and had made him acquainted with ſome of the me- 
thods of trade; and he imagined he would reſent his 
going from him as an injury to his affairs. 
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Mr. Trueman receives an offer, that if accepted, would 

make him appear in a more amiable light to ſuch 

of our readers as are frequently heard to pronounce 
low fiuff, mean characters, &c. | 


HE thoughts with which Trueman's mind was 
agitated, kept him all night without fleep ; but 
his cares and perplexities were the next morning much 
increaſed, on his being told, that the young lady was 
too ill to leave her bed, and that his maſter had given 
orders for him to attend him. Mr. Symonds received 
bim in the dining-room with a gloomy thoughtful look, 
and on the young man's ſaying, he was informed he 
wanted him, he anſwered, I did fo; it was to ak 
you, on what terms you ftand with Mr. Je Brun's 
£ maid, for whom you was ſo ſtout a champion. As 
„the girl was gone, I did not trouble you with my 
lag tanks for oppoſing an officer who acted by my au-. 
3 -Mchority. I was in hopes your own refleQtions would 
have taught you better, than to have followed one 
who has nothing to recommend her but a handſome 
s * perſon. I had even deſigns in your behalf, that 
would have made your fortune. Re 


Trueman, 
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Trueman, though he dreaded what he was going to 
ſay, returned him thanks for his concern for his inte- 
reſt; and ſaid that he did not go after the young wo- 
man, nor knew where ſhe lived till the day before. 
Mr. Symonds now aſſumed a look of kindneſs, and 
told him: if he would give him his word not to con- 


f 3 cern himſelf any more with Peggy Williams, he would 


make him an offer far beyond his hopes. Trueman 
continued ſilent, and he went on, if my Charlotte's 
« perſon and fortune, is worth your acceptance, and 
c can eraſe out of your mind this pretty beggar, I will 
EZ © this inſtant call you my ſon. He ſtill held down his 
head without making the leaſt reply, till his maſter in a 
voice of thunder ſtormed out, What! is my conde- 
BZ * ſcenfion not worth an anſwer? Is my daughter 
= *© to be deſpiſed by you?“ Far from it, Sir, he 
= returned in a fearful accent, I have the higheſt 
7 * eſteem for the many perfections of Miſs Charlotte; 
and am thoroughly ſenſible of the bleſſing offered 
me: but! But what? why, you're in love up to the 
ears with Peggy Williams, ſo you will wiſely flight, 
what many young fellows of fortune would jump at: 
though you can't have what you wiſh, without being 
reduced to the utmoſt wretchedneſs. Your father 
will be undoubtedly very much pleaſed at the pru- 
dence of his ſon, who takes ſuch wiſe methods to 
encreaſe the wealth and honour of his family. I 
give you four and twenty hours to conſider of what I 
propoſe ; but inſiſt, that in that time, you would 
not ſee the little witch that has been the cauſe of ſo 
much confuſion in my family. He then went out of 
the room, leaving Trueman in a ſituation truly piti- 
able. He ſaw very plainly, that his maſter had by no 
means got rid of his paſſion for the amiable Peggy; he 
| dreaded his villainy, yet knew not how to avoid its 
effects; he thought his ſeeing Peggy that day, might 
put him to the expence of an untruth, or expoſe him 
to Mr. Symonds's anger; and therefore determined 
not to go out of the houſe. This day he ſpent in re- 
volving in his mind, in what manner to ſoften the 
harſhneſs of a refuſal ; for he felt not the leait waver- 
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Ing in his diſpoſition : he had always looked on mar. b 
riages made merely on account of wealth, as very little 
better than lawful proſtitution; and ſo uncommon were 


his notions, that even an illicit commerce between one 
man and woman, when it was the effect of mutual | 


love, had, in his opinion, more of the real eſſence 


of marriage than there could poſſibly be without an u- | 


nion of hearts, though the lawyer and prieſt joined 
their force to give ſanction to the mercenary bargain. 
Towards night a note was delivered to him oy a maid- | 3 
ſervant ; it contained theſe words, I 


* Mr. Trueman, . 
0 REAL affection ſeeks not its own oratifica- Y 
; tion, without the happineſs of its object. 
My father is exaſperated to the higheſt degree at 
© yourretuſal. I on your aceount dread the effects of 
* his anger. Since an accident has deprived me of the 
power of aſſiſting you, diſſemble your diſlike, and 


depend on me to deliver you from 
The unhappy 


© CHARLOTTE SYMONDS, 


This billet gave him freſh ſubject of uneaſineſs, as 
difimulation was his abhorrence, and yet his not com- 
plying with the requeſt in the letter, would look like 
diſtruit of the generous ſentiments it expreſſed, and 
might give a keen pain to a heart that had already felt 
too much : this confideration- made him alter his pur- 
Poſe of deſiring to be diſmiſſed the next morning, and 
he reſolved to depend entirely on the generolity of 
Miſs Symonds : That young lady had given many 


proofs of a noble mind, but in none did ſhe appear fo 


amiable, as in her promiiing to diſarm her father's an- 
ger. Inſtead of the boiſterous fury of a lighted wo- 


man, whoſe paſitons too frequently betray their ſource, 


ſhe, though ſhe had loſt ail hopes of preſerving him 
for herielf, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe a 


rival would ſhare his happineſs, made uſe of every ef- 


fort to prove herſelf a fincere and difintereſted friend. 


Here were no wiſhes for poiſon, racks, or daggers, to 
revenge 
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revenge her on the ungrateful villain, who had dared 


to be blind to her charms : his eaſe and content would 
have been her moſt ardent deſire, had their love been 


mutual; and ſhe could not now found her bliſs, like 
many ladies, in his ruin; a diſpoſition of mind, that 


does great diſhonour to the fair, yet is ſo common, 


that it is no unuſual thing, for a woman to become the 
moſt bitter enemy a man has, for no other reaſon, 


than becauſe ſhe once wiſhed to be his moſt dear and 
intimate friend. 


e H 


An unexpected meeting, in which Trueman is again 
Miſs Williams's protector; but pays dear for grant- 
ing her his aſſiſtance. | | ak 


R. Symonds came home late in the evening, 

and ſeemed much fluttered and confuſed ; he 
went out early the next day, equipped for a journey, 
withont either taking a ſervant with him, or acquaint- 


" 


Z ing his daughter whither he was bound. This beha- 


viour, in a man remarkable for regularity, gave True- 
man the utmoſt uneaſineſs, nor was Miſs Charlotte 
much behind him in care. The firſt thought naturally 
fell on Peggy, and his maſter was hardly gone before 
he went to Mr. le Brun's, where, to his inconceivable 
anguiſh, he learnt that Miſs Williams alſo had that 
morning ſet out, in conſequence of a letter ſhe had 


received, by which ſhe was informed, that her father 


was taken ſick on the road to London, whither he was 
coming to take the benefit of an act of inſolvency. 
'The uneaſineſs that appeared in his countenance, 


on his receiving this news was ſo great, that Mrs. 


Goodwin took notice of it, and comforted him with 
the hopes of her ſpeedy return ; but at the ſame. time 
obſerved, that as his engagements with Miſs Symonds 
would not permit him to feel more than compaſſion for 
Peggy, ſhe wondered he ſhould be ſo much concern- 
ed. The youth replied eagerly, © Miſs Symonds, ma- 
dam, has every perfection that can make a man 

1 * happy, 


e er 
* happy, whoſe heart is not actuated by an affection 
for another; but the lovely Peggy is to me dearer 
© than life, and her honour, her reputation, and as 
* far as I know, her very life is in danger. Oh tell 
me the road, that I may fly to ſave her from impend- 
ing ruin.” This rant was perfectly unintelligible to the 
lady it was addreſſed to; and he would by no means 
diſcover the reaſon of his fears. Mrs. Goodwin could 
not inform him which way Peggy was gone, as ſhe 
paid a ſtrict regard to the command of her father, who 
had defired filence in that particular; but ſhe promiſed 
to let him know on the receipt of her firſt letter. 
Seeing no remedy, he returned home with a heavy 
heart, Miſs Charlotte not doubting on what account 
he had been abſent, aſked him, if he had ſeen Miſs . 
Williams ? when he told her what he had heard, and 
added, Aſſiſt me, dear Miſs, to fruſtrate the baſe de- 
ſigns of your father, ſince I make no doubt but you 
are acquainted with the road he has taken. All the 
* gratitude that an indigent wretch like me can pay, is 
yours already; but the cauſe of diſtreſſed innocence 
is the cauſe of heaven, and heaven will repay with 
« -peace and joy that charity that is ſhewn to the mi- 
£ ſerable.” | | 
This pathetic ſpeech, though in favour of a rival, 
threw the lady into tears ; ſhe lamented her utter ina- 
bility to give him the inſtructions neceſſary to his find- 
ing her father, and at the ſame time mentioned*to him 
the accident ſhe hinted at, in her note to him the day 
before, which was no other than that her dreſſing- box 
had been robbed, not only of all her ready money, 
but of ſeveral ornaments of value. All Trueman's 
hopes now depended on the letter Mrs. Goodwin ex- 
pected to receive: he paſt three days in the moſt ter- 
rible anxiety; and on the fourth, he received a letter 
which required his coming immediately into Bucking- 
hamſhire, as his father was at the point of death. His 
uncertainty as to the fate of his dear Peggy, lay too 
near his heart for him to feel the grief he might have 
otherwiſe felt at this news: he almoſt reſolved not to 


go, though all his hopes of future fortune depended 
5 on 
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on his preſence; for the writer, who was an old man, 
and had been ſervant to his mother's father, gave him 
to underſtand, that his mother-in-law and booby bro- 
ther, were hatching ſome contrivance that would, if 
not timely prevented, rob him of his inheritance. The 


4 contents of this letter he communicated to Miſs Sy- 
monds, who adviſed him by all means to comply with 


E the advice of his friend, promiſing that ſhe would 
let him know whatever fhe could learn of Peggy, and 
to that end would make an acquaintance with Mrs. 


Goodwin. | 


4 Fe got, without any thing remarkable happening to 


1 him, to his father's; but found a very unwelcome re- 
ception. The old man, contrary to all expectation, 


was in a fair way to do well, as a quinſey in his throat 
nad burſt the night before his ſon's arrival. The trou- 
ble of the young man's heart, which was encreaſed by 
the lights he received immediately on his arrival, gave 
a gloom to his features, which his kind mother-in-law 

perſuaded her believing huſband, was the effect of his 
diſappointment at finding him alive; and in ſhort, 
every mark of diireſpect. was ſhewn, in order to drive 
him out of the houſe, in which he ſtayed but one night, 
heartily repenting that he had undertaken the jour- 
ney. In his way back, he croſſed the road up a by- 
lane to call at the village in which he had paſſed his 
Infant years, where he had the misfortune to be at- 
tacked by a ſingle highwayman, who robbed him of 
the trifle he had to bear his charges home. But not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſs to which he was now reduced, 
the unkind treatment he had met with at his father's, 
deterred him from returning thither for a ſupply ; and 
he choſe rather to depend on the charity of ſtrangers 
_ to. ſubjet himſelf to the taunts of his father's 
wite. | 5 

He travelled on under the greateſt anxiety of mind, 
fretting at his fruitleſs expedition, till the cries of a 
woman at ſome diſtance, made him, from a ſenſe of 
humanity, forget himſelf, and gallop haſtily to the 
aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed : He was directed by the 
found, till he came to a covert of trees. As the 
WE is | 4 noiſe 
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noiſe had ſtopped, he beſitated a moment; but on 
hearing a ruſtling among the leaves, he tied his horſe 
to a tree, and entered the thicket; where he had not 
gone many ſteps before he beheld his Peggy ſtretched 
on the ground, without the leaſt appearance of life, 
and Mr. Symonds and her mother conſulting about 
removing her. What a ſight for her lover! her 
cries, and the confuſion that appeared on the coun. 
tenance of her companions, gave him the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions: his poverty, and the diffe- 
rent ſituations of maſter and ſervant were in that 
tumultuous inſtant forgot, and he addreſſed to Mr. 
Symonds the terms villain, hypocrite, and raviſher, 
and every opprobrious epithet, that the moſt violent 
rage could dictate, proteſting, that if he offered to 
touch the dear creature again, he would himſelf put 
an end to his villainy and life. This menace was not 
without effect, ſor his maſter, perhaps alarmed at 
his reſolution, condeſcended to endeavour to ſoften 
his rage, and bring him to temper, by inſiſting that 
no perſonal injury had been done to Peggy. Ihis al- 
ſertion was of very little weight witi: Trueman, as ſuch 
ſtrong appearances ſeemed to prove it falſe ; but the 
firſt words of Peggy, who had recovered during the 
altercations that paſſed between him and his maſter, 
removed the greateſt part of his fears. She, in the 
moſt plaintive voice, begged to be told what they had 
done with her father, and why ſhe was kept from 
him? Sure, ſaid ſhe, riſing with precipitation, the 
* whole world can't have conſpired my ruin. In a 
«* chriſtian country, ſome one will give me ſuccour, 
and fave my innocence from the attempts of a cruel 
* unrelenting villain, and an unnatural mother. The 
law will not ſuffer you to detain my father long in a 
* gaol, and over me you have no power.” Then 
burſting into tears, ſhe ſaid, * but death will I hope, 
* releale from your cruelty, a poor miſerable old man, 
* fince your artifices have made me unable to give him 

aſſiſtance | 
Mr. Symonds, with the utmoſt ſpite replied, © You 


forget you have got your old champion. To be _ 
| | * ne 
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© he won't let you want, now he has obeyed your 
* ſummons, and come after you: but I ſhall take care 
to force him to be juſt, before he is charitable.” She 


had not time to aſk for an explanation ; for the youth 
inſtantly replied with much indignation, * The man 


7 « that has it in his power, and does not ſuccour, but 


« diftreſs the miſerable, I am ſure does not deſerve, the 


EZ « title of juſt. I know the advantage you have over 
me, from the trifle I owe you; but you: may aſture 
2 < yourſelf, I will forfeit liberty or life itſelf, to pre- 


« ſerve this dear creature from your deſigns.” 
He then ran to Peggy, bid her be comforted ; for' 


within two miles of the place where they were, he 
knew a charitable widow, whom he would prevail on 


to give her maintenance, till ſhe could write to town. 
She looked on him with eyes of aſtoniſhment ; but was 


= ſome time before ſhe could make him the leaſt anſwer; 
at length ſhe ſaid, with a deep ſigh, * Sure heaven 
marked you out for my protector and friend; but I 
= © muſt remember alſo, that you are, or ſoon will be 


t © the ſon of that old villain, and muſt not for the ſake 
of what I may ſuffer, ruin iny benefactor. I cannot 
now be happy; and therefore don't wiſh to prolong 
| © a wretched life. Could I but give an aged father re- 
| © lief, who is ſhut up by this bad man in a loathſome 
| * priſon, it would be the utmoſt felicity I could expect 


in this world; but, alas! my barbarous mother has, 
- — one pretence or other, ſtripped me to my laſt 
* ſhilling:? £ 4 | 

: OhP anſwered Mr. Symonds, © you need not 
* doubt, but that youth will ſupply you ; he could not 
* think of turning knight-errant without a ſufficient 
* quantity of caſh for the undertaking, and he has got. 
* a fond father in this part of the country, who will 
provide moſt bountifully for you both, if you tell him 
* a fine tale of your eſcaping the claws of a monſtrous 
giant, called Frank Symonds; but beware, left your 
* tongue furniſh your ſpark there with a ſtone doublet.” 
When he had finiſhed this ſarcaſtical threat, he turn- 
ed after the woman, and left them alone. e 

It was with ſome difficulty that the forlorn Peggy 


could be perſuaded, that Trueman was not under en- 


E 5 gagements 
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__— to Miſs Symonds; for the old wretch, that | 
ady's father, had told her of his being reſolved to be. 
ſtow his daughter on him; but had, to ſerve his own FR 
purpoſes, concealed his refuſal ; luckily to ſatisfy al!“ 
her doubts, Trueman had in his pocket the note he 
had received a few days before from the generous Miſs Þ * 
Charlotte. This, abandoned as ſhe was to deſpair, Þ'* 
gave a fluſh of joy that ſhe could not conceal, and ſhe Þ 7 
Praiſed the noble ſentiments of the young lady, with a ! 
warmth that ſhewed the delighted Trueman, ſhe was!? 
far from being diſintereſted : her father was for a mo- 
ment forgot, while ſhe indulged the inchanting hope, 
that ſhe might till be happy; but as ſoon as Sy. Þ& 


monds's threats, recurred to her memory, ſhe felt that 
beſides her fear for a parent ſhe had ſtill a nearer care, 
and apprehenſions of a more tender nature. This ſhe 
modeſtly concealed, laying the tears ſhe could not ſup- 


preſs to her father's account, though perhaps this du- 


tiful child, who loved her parent as well as wiſe fa- 
thers ſhould wiſh to be loved, now found the bittereſt 
art of her anguiſh proceeded from her dread, that a 
over ſhould be condemned, on her account, to waſte 
his youth and bloom in confinement. The intolerable 
pangs ſhe felt at this thought, could be heightened by 
nothing but the ſcene that immediately followed. 
Trueman, on his entering the thicket, had tied his 
horſe to a tree; but on his return to the place, where 
he had left him, he found him gone. This, as he be- 


longed to Mr. Symonds, gave him great uneaſineſs, 


for the value of the creature would enhance his debt; 


but in a few minutes, he had another reaſon to regret 


his loſs ; for he beheld ſeveral men, whom he imagin- 


| ed to be in purſuit of him. If he had had no other 


care but for his own ſafety, he would probably have 
eſcaped the vigilance of his purſuers, as he was on the 
confines of another county; but the weakneſs of his 


dear Peggy, retarded his flight, and he was ſeized by 
à couple of fellows, who by virtue of a writ, carried 


him'to the county-jail, deſtitate of all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries. The weeping Peggy followed him; but was 
not adinitted within the gate. 


CHAP. 


ko 
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dd an amiable girl, whoſe diſtre 
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en A 1 i 


A proof that miſery does not always humanize the: 
mind. Peggy ſuccoured by a charitable ſtranger,, 
who alſo releaſes Trueman. | | 


HIS terrible moment Mr. Symonds made uſe 
of, to make his grand attack on the virtue and. 


3 reſolution of the unhappy Miſs Williams, offering her 


an handſome ſettlement for life; with the releaſe of her 
lover and father; but when he found every attempt 
was in vain, he uttered execrations againſt the unhap-- 
py youth, that made her tremble, and then left her. 

In this hopeleſs condition, ſhe recollected the aſy- 


lum Trueman had promiſed her in the houſe of the 


good widow, and once more deſired admittance to 
ſpeak with him; but before this was granted, ſhe was 
forced to endure many coarſe jeſts from the officers, on 
her being found in ſo lonely a. place, with a briſk. 
young fellow; and her bluſhes increaſed their rude- 
neſs : however,, when they had for ſome time prac- 
tiſed the ſavage pleaſure of giving confuſion and pain 
s was viſible in her 
whole behaviour, they admitted her into the horrid 
manſion. m 
I ſhall attempt no deſcription of the ſights of woe 
that pained her heart and eyes in her way to him ſhe 


wanted, theſe: were eraſed from her memory the mo- 


ment ſhe beheld him. A cruel wretch was contending 
with him for garniſh, and, as he ſaid he had no mo- 
ney, inſiſted on his parting with ſome of his wearing 
apparel. She did not attend to his anſwer ; for the 


| fight: of her father's ſurtout, which hung on the fel- 


low's arm, rouſed all her tenderneſs for an unhappy 


old man, expoſed to the miſeries of cold and hunger. 


She now with a dutiful eagerneſs demanded the coat, 


when the man anſwered that it was not the lad's; but 
a poor wretch's, that he dare anſwer for it, would not 
live to want. it long. | | 
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This reply increaſed her anguiſh, and ſhe haſtily 
pulling her buckles from her ſhoes, offered them in 
exchange. They were readily accepted; but when 


the man was putting them in his pocket, a woman 


neatly dreſſed, aſked the price of them, and having 
given what was demanded, preſented them again to 
their former owner. This action, which was accom- 


Panied with a tear of pity, drew the obſervation of 
Trueman on the generous female, when he inſtantly 


remembered the face of the good woman's niece to 
whoſe care his uncle would have recommended his 
daughter in the moment of her diftreſs, had not the 
eonſequences of her diſobedience and flight deprived 
Him of his life; but the young woman, without ſeem- 
ing to mind Trueman, hurried out of the room, as ſoon 


as ſhe had returned the buckles to Peggy, who alſo 


went to pay her duty to her father, and to return him 


His coat, even before ſhe had ſpoke to her lover; but 


what was the gratitude of this amiable girl, when ſhe 


found in her hand three guineas, a ſum that enabled 


her to ſupply the preſent wants both of a lover and 
father. 7 855 . 33 
Trueman enquired of the man, who ſtill inſiſted on 
his demand, if he knew the young lady? He was an- 
ſwered that ſhe came to the pciſon once a week, and 
ſought out proper objects of charity; that ſhe had re- 
Jieved ſeveral who were arreſted for ſmall ſums, and 
Had brought the creditors of others to accept of part 
of their debts, which ſhe had generouſly diſcharged ; 


that ſhe induſtriouſly concealed her name and quality, 


and lived with a poor woman in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, under the title of her niece ; though moſt people 
ſaid, ſhe was the caſt off miſtreſs of Squire Richards; 
but be her who ſhe will, added the man, ſhe keeps 
£ many poor wretch from ſtarving within theſe walls; 
© and if charity covers a multitude of fins, ' ſhe, will cer- 
© tainly go to heaven when ſhe dies; fo let us leave 
her, and remember ourſelves : do, dear mafter, give 


me money or money's worth, that your fellow pri- 
| © ſoners may drink your health, for you can poſſibly 
be no loſer, fince the next new comer mult do the 


« {ſame 
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ame by you; and God be thanked there is no fear 


« of want of company in ſuch times as theſ. . 
Trueman aſked the fellow, if he was not aſhamed 
to thank God for the miſeries of his fellow- creatures? 
« Why, aye, that's true, he returned, without the 
leaſt concern ; * but all the comfort I've had this two 
« years, has been from freſh men, ſo you can't blame 
me, for being glad of their misfortunes; if you 
« will but let me dynk at your coſt, you will find me 
the beſt natured fellow in England; but by your 
leave, ſince you won't part with your caſh, PII make 
bold with this hat, it will fetch us a couple of gal- 
lons of good ale, and you can't poſſibly want it, 
* while you are obliged to keep houſe.” So ſaying, he 
ran of with it, leaving the young man in the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment at his impudence. WEN 
The appearance of Peggy made him forget this trif- 
ling incident ; ſhe had been weeping over her father, 
who, ſhe feared, would not long ſurvive the fright he 
had undergone on her account, and ſhe now beheld 
one, whom ſhe loved ſtill more tenderly, in almoſt as 
forlorn a ſituation: Who can deſcribe the pangs that 
wrung her heart when ſhe heard him ſay, that he had 
ſcarce any hopes of aſſiſtance from his father, and 
would rather die in the place where he was than aſk; it, 
if it was not for the hopes, that his being at liberty, 
would ſuccour her and her father in their preſent di- 
ſtreſs? She now told him of the relief ſhe had juſt re. 
ceived, and begged him to ſhare it with her: but as 
his own hopes were very ſlender, he in the tendereſt 
manner declined accepting her propoſal; however, he 
that night wrote a letter to his father; but received no 
other conſolation, than what is contained in the fol- 


lowing anſwer. | oy 


Joshua, | 22 820 5 97 
[ Always thought what your troubling yourſelf in 

other folks affairs would come to. If your bro- 
ther Bob had been like you, he would not be the 
man he is. I durſt not tell your father where you 
are, for fear it might make him ill again. I _ 
IS | der 
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86 C © * 
der you ſhould expect any thing from us, when you 
« know how well you might have done if you. had 
been wiſe. As you have made your bed, ſo you 
«£ muſt he in it. I ſhall never perſuade my good man, 
to beſtow the fruit of his labour on you, to maintain 
your wenches. . Send no more letters here, we want 
no news from jail-birds. Little did i think of being 
related to one: I who have ſlaved early and late to 
pay every one their own ; but | make it my comfort, 
my own child proves no ſuch bitter curſe ; though he 
has had no parſon to bring him up, nor boaits of 


.< book-learning. It would have been well for you, if 


like him, you had minded the main chance; but as it 


is, I give you no hopes of favour from us; for however 


< well we may wiſh you, we are both reſolved not to 
s plunge ourſelves into difficulties to relieve one, who 
has from his infancy been the greateſt plague of our 
« lives; beſides, your father has lately made a new pur- 
« chaſe, and really has no money by him, ſo. you muſt 
get out of the ſerape as well as you can. Your brother 
* gives his love, and has ſent you two crown pieces. 
He would have come to ſee you; but I forbid him; 
for I know by your unhappy example; the: miſchief 
of bad company. Yourold companion Joe Williams 
© ought to help you, for he has it in his power, as the 
< wench he got with child is now his wife, and has 


been lately left a great fortune. If thoſe you have 
loved and ſerved, won't aſſiſt you, don't expect it 


from me, who have always been «Fa 
| e © Your deſpiſed mother, 
* Hannan TRUEMAN.” 


No words can paint the indignation of poor 'True- 
man at the receipt of this epiſtle. Though he was 


now faint through hunger, he took the money that 


came wrapped in the letter and ſquired it from him with 


the utmoſt diſdain : and was ready to burſt with: anger, 


till a ſhower of friendly tears, in ſpight of his man- 


hood. ca ne to his relief. In this condition he was 
caught b; the lovely Peggy, who, notwithſtanding his 
endeavours to conceal his uneaſineſs, obſerved the 


traces 


- 
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traces of it on his countenance. Her buſineſs now was to- 
invite him to ſome refreſhment ſhe had provided for her 
father; but the bitter pill he had juſt been forced to 
ſwallow, took from him all defire of eating: however, 
he followed her, and was introduced into a tolerable 
apartment, where an old man, who had much the ap- 
pearance of gentleman, ſaluted him by the title of 
friend, and the preſerver of his dear daughter. Theſe 
flattering epithets, and the company of his miſtreſs, 
who had now entirely thrown off that reſerve and re- 
ſtraint that had been the effect of jealous fear, by de- 

rees diflipated his chagrin, and he grew converſible. 
He now found that the circumſtances of Mr. Williams, 
Peggy's father, was not ſo terrible as he at firſt appre- 
hended, ſince a few weeks would terminate his con- 
finement, when he would be releaſed by law ; and that 
the keeper was prevailed on to let him have more li- 
berty than others, by the forcible rhetoric of a guinea, 
which had been given him by the humane lady, who 
was the weekly viſitor of this houſe of miſery, and 
who had made a particular enquiry concerning the 
nature of his debt ; but this was not all the good news 
Trueman met with to alleviate his grief,for before he re- 
tired to reſt, he received the following billet. 


Dear Maſter Jos Hua, | 
Y heart bleeds for you: I knew both your mo- 
ther and uncle, good ſouls! many a kindneſs 
I have had from them, which I never can repay. . I 
+ have ſaved nine guineas: all which is at your ſer- 
voice: butdurſt not come with it myſelf, as Miſtreſs 
© has ſworn to turn eve fea ſervant who ſhall dare to 


4 
* 


* ſee you, and [I believe deals with the devil; for none 
of us can be too cunning for her; but for all that I 
will ſome way or other get it to you; for I can have 
* no reſt while my dear miſtreſs's dear child ſleeps in a 
* priſon, and he is miſerable who has ſo often been 
fondled in the arms of 
EE „ SARan MIDDLETON.” 


The 


23 The His Tory of FF 
The affectionate honeſty that appeared in this note; 
raiſed his admiration, eſpecially when he recollected 
that the writer was only a poor woman who weeded | 
his father's garden, who perhaps, had laid up this ſum, | 
trifling as it was, for the ſupport of her old age. This 
thought made him reſolve not to accept it, left it might 
expole the benevolent creature to as great diſtreſſes as 
his own, The contraſt between his father's wife and 
this old woman, raiſed his indignation for the one, in 
proportion to the gratitude he felt for the other. He 
told Mr. Williams of this proſpect of relief, and the 
old gentleman greatly approved the delicacy of his 
reaſonings againſt accepting the offer; he therefore 
went to bed, firmly reſolved to return the money, if it 
came. 9 ä : 


* c HF. 


A piece of courtſhip very different from that uſed by 
the generality of lovers. Gold and jewels in a 
mean cottage, raiſe the curiofity of our young couple; 
on the rank of the inhabitants. = 7 
I ARLY next morning Mr. Trueman was ſaluted 
with the agreeable news of liberty; but as he ima- 
gined this was purchaſed at the expence of the poor old 
, woman's hoard, he inſiſted on the money's being return- 
ed, when the keeper, who began to think his priſoner 
ut of his fenſes, aſked to whom he ſhould return it; 
and was anſwered to the meſſenger that brought it. 
He was then informed that he did not owe this bounty 
to the affection of old Sarah; but to the amiable lady 
who had ſo kindly relieved his Peggy the day before: 
The had ſent alſo a letter to the poor girl, in which ſhe 
offered to ſupport herduring the time of her father's con- 
finement, which ſhe was told would not laſt more than 
five or ſix weeks. All theſe favourable circumſtances re- 
ſtored tranquillity of heart to Trueman, and he reſolved 
that very day to go with his dear miſtreſs to return thanks 
to his generous benefactreſs. In this little excurſion, 
which was in reality only a ſmall walk, he felt delight 
| t 


— 
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to which he had hitherto been a ſtranger ; his Peggy a 
good deal relieved from her ſolicitude for a father and 
over, gave a modeſt loo'e to the tranſports of her 
heart. She confeſſed her obligations to the youth in 
terms that ſpoke more than gratitude. She even own- 
ed the ſenſibility of her ſoul ; but at the ſame time la- 
mented the utter impoſſibility of their union being at- 
tended with the leaſt proſpect of happineſs, ſince it was 
ber reſolution to try every method ſhe could think of, 
to maintain her father. T'rueman agreed that this was 
certainly her duty, and added with a look of affection ; 
But why, my dear, ſhould this hinder our happineſs? 
ais your father an enemy to my wiſhes ? or does my 
charmer think, this would be leſs my taſk than hers? 
Believe me, my dear, my fond heart would exult in 
removing care from this lovely boſom. 1 ſhould re- 
joice in the power of ſhielding you, and your father, 
from the hardſhips of poverty; but let us not by a 
* criminal diſtruſt of providence, throw the bleſſings 
* from us that are in our reach. I have been witneſs 
= © to many ſcenes of domeſtick blifs, in the narroweſt 
* circumſtances, My dear uncle lived in the village 
we are juſt entering, in a ſtate that moſt folks call 
* penury, yet I have ſeen and ſhared his happineſs, 
* when at the head of an homely board, he has ex- 
* preſſed the higheſt gratitude to heaven for his many 
* comforts. O my Peggy ! the delightful, the inchant- 
ing hope of meeting your ſmiles, as the reward of 
the day's induſtry, would ſoften the hardeſt labour. I 
* ſhould, though in the meaneſt cot, triumph in the 
* treaſure I poſſeſſed, and, if favoured with health, 
look on myſelf as one of the happieſt of mortals, 
She was going to make a reply to this affecting de- 
ſeription of humble life, Which if one might gueſs by 
the ſoſtneſs that appeared in her eyes, would have 
favoured the hopes of her lover; but their arrival 
8 the cottage to which they were going, prevented 
er. x 

Here they found no one at home, but a pretty girl 
about ſeven years old, who told them ſhe expected both 
her aunts in a minute, The child appeared very Nw 
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but far from the meanneſs which the out- ſide of the : I 
houſe ſeemed to promiſe ; the few minutes they wait- | 


ed, they were entertained by the innocent prattle of 
the child, who ſeemed at this early age to have imbib. 
ed principles that did honour to her inſtructors. On 
ſight of her aunts, whom ſhe ſaw at ſome diſtance, ſhe 
ran to inform them, that they were waited for: Mean 
while Trueman, ho ſaw the pleaſure his Peggy took to 
hear the little chatterer, aſked her, if ſhe did not ima- 
gine the lady who had choſe that cottage for her reſi- 
- dence, had a very odd fancy, ſince,” ſaid he, it is 
plain by the largeneſs of her bounty, ſhe is in affluent 
* circumftances, and by the education ſhe has already 
given the child, J am ſure ſhe has been in a different 
* fituation.” Peggy made no other anſwer, than de- 
firing him to obſerve a ſmall light cloſet, the door of 
which the little girl had left open. Here ſtood a neat 
dreſſing- table, on which lay a chaſed watch adorned 
with ſeveral trinkets of value ; among the reſt, a pic- 
ture ſet round with diamonds, the features of which, 
they were not near enough to examine, and good 
manners obliged them to ſuppreſs their curioſity; how- 
ever, ſo genteel an ornament in ſuch a place, appeared 
to them to ſpeak iome myſtery. The coming of the 
two women put a ſtop, for the preſent, to their con- 

jectures; they were both in a habit ſuited to the mean- 
neſs of the houſe, and it was with ſome confuſion, 
that the youngeſt found ſhe was known to Trueman. 
The old woman welcomed him to her cot as an old ac- 
quaintance, and ſet before them refreſhment, with à 
chearfulneſs that gave bread and butter, and ſome 
- home-made wine, a better relith than the delicacies of 
a guinea ordinary could have had, where friendſhip 


and good nature were wanting. 


As Trueman had obſerved a bluſh on the cheek of : 


the young woman on his ſpeaking to her when ſhe 
came in, he deferred returning his thanks, till the old 
danie had turned her back; but he ſoon found by the 
unreſerved behaviour of them both, that there was no 
occaſion for this caution, for though the young lady 
called the void woman aunt, it was very viſible to 2 

2 diſcerning, 
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3 diſcerning eye, that ſhe had no manner of dependance 
on her. The tears of the child, whom the young wo- 


Way” * 


ing admitted to ſhare her confidence. 
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man chid ſeverely for ſome miſdemeanor during her 
2 ablence, gave the tender heart of Peggy a good deal 
of concern; but they were ſoon dried up by the return- 
ing favour of her aunt, and the cyuie of them forgot. 
Trueman now expreſſed his ſenſe her humanity in 
terms that ſpoke a grateful heart; ut was ſoon bid to 
make no more acknowledgments, in a manner that let 
him ſec they were really painful to the lady, fince ſhe 
received them with an apparent uneaſineſs. After ſe- 
veral queſtions relating to Peggy's father, ſhe was by 
the friendly old woman, invited to ſtay with them till 
his releaſe. This was chearfully accepted on the part 
of Peggy; but when Trueman begged permiſſion to 
viſit her there, this was denied him, though with the 
utmoſt affability, | 


This refuſal gave him a good deal of pain; but as 


his miſtreſs propoſed to ſpend ſome part of every day 
with her father, he hoped to find many opportunities 
of indulging the ſoftneſs of his heart in her company. 
Jo chat end, he engaged himſelf as a ſervant to a neigh- 
bouring farmer, and every hour of leiſure he gave ei- 
ther to Peggy or Mr. Williams, when by his innocent 
inoffenſi ve behaviour, he ſo gained on the affections of 


the old gentleman, that he loved him nearly as well as his 
own child. Mean while Peggy, whole temper grew more 
ſprightly in proportion as her fears for thoſe who were 
dear to her, decreaſed, became the confident and com- 
panion of the charitable lady who had relieved her in 
her diſtreſs, She ſoon learnt that the ſweet girl whoſe 
prattling innocence gave her each day new pleaſure, 
ſtood in a much nearer relation to her benefactreſs than 
the appeared, ſince the poor lady, on the child's having 


a dangerous fall, had ſhewed all the emotions of a mo- 


ther, and, loſt in her affection, had called her, her 
dear infant, her darling daughter; words paſt recall: ſhe 
therefore wiſely choſe to truſt the whole ſeeret of her birth 
to the diſcretion of her gueſt, rather than tempt her to 
betray what ſhe had heard, out of pique at her not be- 


This 
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This happened in the abſence of the good old wo- L 


man; when the young lady, pleaſed at the aſſiduity 
and care of Peggy, who ſprained her arm in Catching 
the child, and breaking its fall, expreſſed her acknow- 
ledgments, and as ſoon as her apprehenſions for he: 
little Jenny were removed, gave her, with many tears, 
aà relation of the baſeneſs and perfidy of an ungrateful 
villain, and ſuch an account of her own misfortunes, 
as raiſed in the mind of her affectionate gueſt the ten- 
dereſt pity for the unhappy ſufferer, and deteſtation for 
the monſter that cauſed her ſufferings. 


8 
The hittory of Miſs Jenny. : 


MARKE no doubt,” ſhe began, but from the 


, little ornaments you ſaw on my toilet the day I 
found you, and young Frueman here, that you believe 
me not to be what I ſeem to outward appearance. It 
was the vexation I received from this diſcovery that 
made me rate in ſuch a manner my poor Jenny, who 
in the heedleſsneſs of play had left the door open, 
and I know that I have now oy my own inadvertency, 
* more than confirmed thoſe ſuſpicions, but I will not 
doubt your integrity, nor perplex myſelf with ſub- 
« terfuges to conceal the truth. The dear creature is 
indeed my child, at once the ſhame and comfort of 
my life; but if from hence you judge me abandoned 
* to vice, you cruelly wrong me Was I leſs ſenſible 
* of the value of that honour I have loſt, I ſhould per- 
< haps be more happy, and ſhould not as now, wear 
the appearance of the humble cottager, but glitter in 
* the ſpoils of guilt, ſince the man to whom my child 
« owes its birth, is not only able, but willing to ſup- 
« port mie 1n ſplendor. My father was born to a gen- 
* tee] eſtate ; but an unhappy propenſity to gaming re. 
* duced his family, which only conſiſted of me and 
my mother, almoſt to want. He did not long ſur- 
vive the miſeries of indigence ; for as he dearly loved 
« his wife and child, his own reflections on our un- 
. | * happy 
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| © patron, at the time of my bein 
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happy ſituation, which he always attributed to his 
own folly, worked like a lingering poiſon on his con- 


EF « ftitution, and he died a young man, leaving me a 
bh, » bl 


« helpleſs infant, to the care of my mother, with no 


other ſubſiſtence than about thirty pounds a year; 


which ſmall pittance was the remainder of a large join- 
ture, which his fondneſs had cauſed him to ſettle on 
his wife, though ſhe brought him no fortune. This 


| 7 o trifle was paid by the father of a gentleman, who now 
2 © poſſeſſes a large eſtate in this county, and to whom I 
ce all my misfortunes. | | 


As our ſupport was ſo exceeding ſmall, my mother 


was ſometimes forced to ſolicit prompt payment of 
EZ © the old Squire. This, as he was a man of ſenſibility, 
and enjoyed a pretty eſtate, through my father's folly, 
= © whoſe neceſſities had made him part with it to a great 
ddiſadvantage, inipired him with the thought of pro- 
= © viding for me. He communicated his deſign to my 
mother, who, for the ſake of my advantage very 
= * readily deprived herſelf of the pleaſure of parental 
dalliance, and gave me to the care of the good 
old gentleman, when I was little more than b 

years old. : | 


even 


* My young heart at firſt looked on my being ſe- 


parated from my mother as a terrible misfortune z 
. but the exchange I ſoon perceived in my dreſs and 
aàttendance, preſently reconciled 


e to this lois. My 
ig taken into his fa- 


emily, had two daughters nearly of my own age, and 


| © by his expreſs command, there'was not the leaſt dif- 
{ * ference made betwixt us, as to dreſs or education; 


but before I was fourteen years old, I loſt my dear 


{ * companions, who both died of the ſmall pox in one 
week. Young as I was. I felt this ſtroke very keen- 
| fly, and was by my grief reduced to a mere ſkeleton. 


* Their father, out of compaſſion to me, often ſmo- 
* thered his own ſighs, and ftrove with the tenderneſs. 
*of a real parent to dry up my tears; but alas! my 
* conſolation was to come from more dangerous hands; 
* the {on of my benetatior, who was five years older 


than myſelf, was ſent for from the univerſity to con- 
EE 3 * ſole 
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© ſole his afflicted father for this double loſs. I bad 
not ſeen him for three years. I loved, at leaſt || 
thought I loved him, with the affection and purity i 
of a fiſter ; but an unuſual perturbation of mind now 
ſeized me whenever I beheld him: if he but ſpoke | 
to me, though on the commonett ſubject, I bluthed | 
and knew not why. In ſhort, though I recovered 
my health, my mind went through agitations that! 
conld with great difficulty conceal. = f 
© Mean while, I had the mortification of obſery: 
ing, that the heart I wiſhed to charm, remained un: 
© touched, rural ſports took up a great part of hi; 
time, and I often looked on the bottle as a dan: 
« gerous rival. Two years paſt without his giving me 
© the leaſt hope; but on my being addreſſed to by a 
« gentleman in the neighbourhood, his paſſion burſt 
© out like a ſmothered flame; his diverſions were for- 
got; his companions in vain called him to pledge 
their toaſts ; jealouſy and love had converted hin 
into a perfect moap. I ſaw and rejoiced in the 
- ; 
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change. I imagined he had made a confident of his | 
father; for on receiving a third viſit from my ad- 
mirer, who was really a man of worth, my patron | 
as ſoon as he was gone, came to my apartment, and 
with a look of great earneſtneſs, enquired very mi- 
nutely into the fituation of my heart. I concealed 
the flutter I was in, under an air of gaiety, and told 
him I had too much regard to his approbation, to 
diſpoſe of my hand, without it. Your hand; my 
« dear girl,” he replied briſkly, © may be ſo com- 
% plaiſant as to wait my motions; but what have you 
« done with your heart ? Don't your heart run coun- 
% ter to my wiſhes?” I anſwered him, perfectly ſure 
© that it was affection to his ſon, that made him ſo 
warm, that I needed only his commands, and he 
* ſhould ſee with what readineſs I would obey them. 
& It is then, he returned, to diſcard your preſent 
c lover; thoſe charms are deſtined for a man of thrice 
« his eſtate, whoſe long acquaintance with your me- 
« rit, has taught him how it ought to be prized. A 


% few weeks, my dear Jenny,” he added, will diſ- 
6 cover 
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l cover this lover, to whom I know there is but one 
J objection, which I depend on your good ſenſe to 
get over.” I was almoſt tempted to tell him, my 
heart knew no objection, but baſhfulneſs kept me 


„ filent. 


© It was with ſome little uneaſineſs, that I the next 


day, received a preſent from the old gentleman, of 
all his late wife's jewels. I fancied they would have 
received an additional value, if they had come from 
the hand of his ſon; but what gave me the greateſt 
perplexity, was the continued filence of the young 
27 © gentleman, who grew more and more melancholy. 
Alfter a fortnight's ſuſpence, I beheld, ro my utter 
2 © aſtoniſhment, preparations making for his beginnin 
his travels; and it was talked in the family, that 
be was to make the tour of Europe. | 


This diſappointment to my hopes I bore in filence, 


though my heart was torn with the moſt terrible an- 
guiſn. I imagined, I ſaw ſomething of reſerve on 
the countenance of the old gentleman towards his 
ſon, though to me he was all affability and good huy 
m *mour. Fond of tormenting _myſelf, 1 at ſome mo- 
ments attributed this reſerve to the oppoſition he had 
met with from him in his deſign of advancing me to 
the honour of being his daughter-in-law ; but when- 
ever my eyes met thoſe of the young gentleman, I 
was convinced that I wronged him, by an unjuſt ſuſ- 
picion, fince they always ſpoke the tender language 

of love. Tobſerved too, that every opportunity was 
taken of ſeparating us, during the time that he ſtay- 
ed in England. At length the dreadful moment of 
} © parting came, when I ſummoned up all my courage 
to bear it with tolerable decency. He ſeemed, at his 
| © taking leave of me, conſtrained in his expreſſions of 


* tenderneſs, by the preſence of his father, who never 


left us alone the whole morning; but he was hardly 
drove from the gate, before my maid gave me a let- 


* ter, that opened all the myſtery of the late proceed- 
ing. In this letter he lamented, in the moiſt pathetic 
' terms, his abſolute dependance on his father, confeſ- 


' ſed a paſſion that he ſaid, made him unable to ſtay - 
e 


2 
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be witneſs of a ſolemnity that would for ever fruſtrate 
* all his hopes of happineſs, and he concluded with] 


telling me, that whenever I became his mother. I 


© ſhould ſign an everlaſting warrant of baniſhment for 


him, ſince his love was too ardent to be confined 
within that reſpect that was due from him to his fa- 


« ther's wife. | 


Not all the gratitude I owed to my patron, kept me 
from looking on him with horror. I had alway 
elt the tender reſpect of a child to an indulgent pa-. 

© rent. I had always eſteemed myſelf under far great.] 
er obligations to love and reverence him, than if na. 
ture had given me a right to his protection and care; 
but when the huſband was to take place of the fa-Þ* 


* ther, I ſhuddered with an unconquerable averſion. 


While J was in this embarraſſment, I was entirely Þ * 
at a loſs what part to act. I would have recalled my 


© lover, by a promiſe of never marrying his father; 
but J thought this ſtep would expoſe us both to the 


* old gentleman's anger, who, as I knew him to bea 


* man warm in his reſentments, might very probably 
f have caſt me off, without reſource to the unpitying 
world, and have diſintereſted his ſon. On the other 
hand, I could not bear the thought. of his leaving the 
kingdom ignorant of the ſituation of my heart. 1 
© ſhould never have come to a determination, had it 
not been for the aſſiduity of my maid, who cunningly 
* wormed herſelf into my confidence; by her I learnt, 
that my lover would wait ſome time at Harwich, 
* where he was to be followed by a gentleman, his fa- 
ther had appointed for the companion of his travels. 
I wrote to him to aſſure him, that I was entirely ig- 
* norant of the impreſſion I had made on the old gentle- 
© man's heart, and that my own was abſolutely averſe 
© to ſo prepoſterous an union. The conſequence of 
this letter, was my ſeeing him in three days at my 
feet, where he proteſted the ardency of his paſſion 
© had brought him. The imprudence of this ſtep, flat- 
* tering as it was to my tenderneſs, filled me with un- 
© eaſineſs and anxiety. I entreated him to return back, 


© before his arrival ſhoald be known. This was a el 
que 
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queſt he ſeemed obſtinately bent on refuſing me, 
making a merit of venturing his father's diſpleaſure 
for my ſake. I in vain expoſtulated with him, that 
we both ran the hazard of ruin : he attributed my 
juſt fears to a coldneſs in my affection, and per- 
emptorily refuſed to go back, unleſs I would pro- 
miſe to hold a correſpondence with him. This, as 
IF I hated connivance and deceit, I with great reluc- 
FF tance conſented to, and he again left his father's 
F houſe, without its being known that he had been at 
home fince his firit ſetting out. During the time he 
a. F waited for his companion, I received ſeveral letters, 

full of the moſt pathetic expreſſions of tenderneſs and 
2 | FX everlaſting love: but while I exulted in the conqueſt 
of a mind, I had long wiſhed to ſubdue, I was not 


- 


ly | F* without vexation. My patron threw off all reſerve, 
and confeſſed the lover. I affected not to underſtand 
him, and treated all he ſaid as raillery. This a little 

23 embarraſſed him, and for a ſhort time gave me a re- 


leaſe from addreſſes that I thought a perſecution : 


a 

y but he was not to be ſo repulſed ; he reſumed the 
0 (5 hateful ſubject, with a ſeriouſneſs that left me no 
er room to make a jeſt of it: he even offered me a ſet- 
ie tlement that would have made me the envy of half 
the county: but what are jointures and ſettlements 
it to a heart that loves? I ſtill refuſed, and repreſented 
the injury ſuch a proceeding would be to his ſon. He 
t, flew into a violent paſſion, .and charged me with in- 
u, gratitude : ſtung to the quick at this reproach, I burſt 
into tears, and vowed to receive no more ſuch pain- 


© © ful obligations, if forcing the inclinations of my heart 
was to be the payment expected for them. He 
© © ſeemed very much moved with what I ſaid, begged 
© © me to pardon his heat, and told me, fince he was 
f [| © hateful to me, he would do violence to all his hopes, 
and try to conquer his love, though he added, with 
n a figh, that he believed his life would fall a ſacrifice 
4 to the effort. | OR 
. About this time my mother came to pay me a vi- 
: it. L had not ſeen her for ſeven years, and felt great 
conſolation in the 2 of opening my 9 to 
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her, and letting her know all my griefs ; but, alas! 
the hopes of ſeeing me out of the danger of feeling 
the miſeries ſhe had experienced from the want of 
wealth, made her deaf to all I could ſay, on the dif- 
parity and unſuitableneſs of my old lover's age to mine: 
ſhe charged me, on the pain of her eternal curſe, ont 
to refuſe the honour offered me, and ſo intimidated me 
by her threats, that I durſt not truſt her with the ſecret 
of my love. I even fancied that her coming was at 
the deſire of my patron, and that ſhe was bribed to 
plead his cauſe. But this ſuſpicion wronged him: 
he poſſeſſed an honeſt open mind, and was above de- 
ceit. Happy had it been for me, if the inheritor of 
his eſtate had been the inheritor of his virtues. 
He faithfully kept his word with me, and never 
opened his lips on the ſubject of love; but his de- 
clining health too plainly told me the force he did 
himſelf in this filence. J attended him with the ut- 
moſt care and diligence, and felt inexpreflible an- 
guiſh when the phyſician pronounced him in dan- 
ger: all my obligations ſtared me in the face, and 
reproached me wich the higheſt ingratitude: while 
my mother was continually ringing in my ears, the 
wretchedneſs of want and poverty, to which ſhe ſaid 
my obſtinacy would infallibly expoſe me. / | 
In this diſtreſs, I was near making myfelf a ſacri- 


 fice from a motive of generoſity; and had almoſt de- 


termined to preſerve the life of my benefactor, my, 
patron, and my friend, at the expence'of my own 
peace ; nothing but a ſenſe of its being an offence to 
heaven, to make vows of love and fidelity that the 
heart has no ſhare in, kept me from this piece of 
heroiſm ; and I firmly reſolved, if all my aſſiduit) 
and care was bleſſed with the ſucceſs I wiſhed, and 
my patron was again reſtored to health, that I would 


ſuppreſs my inclination for his ſon, at leaſt during 


his life-time. 
This reſolution made me not ſo frequent in wy 


letters to my lover, who was now at Paris, and 
« wrote too with rather more reſtraint than I had done, 


6 
* 


while my fondneſs made me forget the 2 
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that hindered our being united. He, in his anſwers, 
complained bitterly of my coldneſs, and hinted that 
he was no ſtranger to the cauſe. This I could not 
bear to be ſuſpected, produced ſeveral epiſtles be- 
twixt us, that but ill deſerved the name of love. let- 
ters, and I at laſt ſent him one, that forbid his wri- 
ting to me again, | ow 

The pacquet was hardly gone before I repented 
my heat, and felt ſentiments that gave the lie to all 
I had wrote ; but pride kept me from ſending ano- 
ther, till I had ſeen if my lover was cool enough to 
take me at my word. | . 
« Several poſts paſt, in which J received no letter; 
and I began to think, I had for ever loft the only 
heart J had ever wiſhed to charm. Tormented as I was 
with this ſuſpicion, I felt not a little conſolation in the 
proſpect of the recovery of my dear benefactor. He 
ſeemed to have changed the warmth of a lover for the 
tender affection of a father, and ought to have had my 
confidence, in return for the kind aſſiduity which he 
ſnewed in his endeavours to remove my melancholy, 
tho' he was unacquainted with the cauſe. He told me 
one day, when we were alone, that he feared it was 
my apprehenſions of his renewing his addreſſes, that 
took away my natural ſprightlineſs ; © but, my dear 
Jenny,“ he added, time, and your unconquerable 
« averſion, has brought me to a juſt way of thinking. 
« I am convinced, that at my time of life, a man 
“ makes but an indifferent figure when he commences 
« a lover, eſpecially in the eyes of a blooming girl. 
« I will from henceforth reſign all pretenſions to that 
lovely perſon ; but becauſe I have loved you more 
« than I ought, let me not loſe the eſteem you always 
e profeſſed for me before this imprudent declaration. 
“ think I can anſwer for myſelf, that I ſhall never try 
* to force your inclinations, though I am not ſure that 
* I am cured enough of my love, to wiſh you anõο 
„ thers.” I interrupted him to tell him, if nothing 
but that fear diſturbed his peace, he might be en- 
* tirely eaſy ; for I hoped for no greater bleſſing in 
* this world, than to attend him in my preſent 2 
F 2 and 
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and that I knew no man on earth, who would have 
power enough over me to make me think otherwiſe.” 
If my dear girl,” he prelied, is ſincere in what ſhe 
ſays, I ſhall be happier than my hopes, ſince, next to 
the dear delight of having you for ever mine, an af. 
ſurance that you are not prepoſleſſed in favour of 
ſome more happy man, 1s the greateſt pleaſure I can 
now enjoy. A few years may probably put an end 
to my life, and your reſtraint : 'Then, deareſt Jenny, 
eaſe my fond heart of its fears, and promiſe never 
to give away that hand without my conſent.” _ 
* Unreaſonable as this requeſt was, I was by this 
time ſo aſſured of my lover's coolneſs, that I promil. 
ed it without reſerve, and bound myſelf in the ſo- 
lemneſt manner to continue fingle, till I had his per- 
miſſion to marry. I did not look on this as a ſacri- 
fice; for I imagined it impoſſible that my lover could 
excuſe himſelf from the charge of indifference, or 
that my preſent reſentment ſhould ceaſe ; but the ve- 
ry next night made me repent my raſhneſs. 
When I was retired to my chamber, my maid, 
whom I had often forbid to mention my lover's 
name, begged leave to tell me a piece of news, con- 
cerning an unhappy lover, who was arrived juſt 


time enough to know his misfortune. The air with 


which ſhe ſpoke, made me ſee my folly in making 


this wench my confident, ſince it was plain ſhe was 


more in his intereſt than mine. I replied, with all 
the anger I could aſſume, that I was ſleepy, and 
wanted to hear no idle tales. She made me no an- 
ſwer, but left the room. Þ was almoſt undreſſed, yet 


in ſpite of my pretended careleſſneſs. I felt a curi- 


oſity to know her meaning, which 1 could not ſup- 


\ preſs. I therefore rang my bell; when ſhe returned, 


and gave me to underſtand that my lover was in the 
houſe. I ſtarted at the thought of the obligation J 


had juſt laid myſelf under, and reſolved not to fee 


him; but the inſinuatiors of my maid, and the weak- 
neſs of my own heart, prevailed over this wiſe reſo- 
lution. I was again dreſſed, he was admitted into 


my chamber, and this interview produced a recon- 
ciliation; 


by; 


\ 
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« ciliation ; are conciliation fatal to all my future peace! 
In ſhort, he continued in the houſe near a month, 
« whilſt his believing father thought him in Paris. My 
heart reproached me with this deceit, and I preſſed 
him to be gone; but he begged my permiſſion to ſtay 
three days longer. The day before that in which be 
was to ſet out, he propoſed our being privately mar- 
© ried before he went. To this the engagement I had 


laid myſelf under to his father, was my only objec- 
EZ © tion. He lamented my raſhneſs in terms that gave 
mme an high idea of the exceſs of his tenderneſs, while 
his not being urgent with me to break my vow, ap- 
7 © peared to me a ſtrong proof of his own integrity. 
2 © Fatal prepoſſeſſion, that rendered me the dupe of 
| © the vileſt artifice ! The day on which he had deter- 
* © mined to leave me, I, by his contrivance, met him at 
a2 a neighbouring village, and ſpent great part of the 
morning in his company: he again preſſed me to 
marry him, and I believe, ſoftened as I now was, by 


the thoughts of parting, I ſhould have conſented, in 
ſpight of my former reſolution to the contrary ; but 
my maid. objected the impoſſibility of our procuring 
* a prieſt that would keep our ſecret, ſince we could 
© have none but the vicar, who owed his benefice to 
* my lover's father. We now exchanged our vows of 
* fidelity to each other, reſolving to defer our marriage 
to more happy times; and I returned home full of 
tears, believing that I ſhould ſee him no more til he 
* had finiſhed his travels. x 

I ſpent the evening in the only employment capa- 
ble of alleviating my ſorrow ; namely, in talkin 
with my maid of the perfections I fancied I heheid in 
my lover. In the middle of the night I waked, and 
found myſelf ſtrenuouſly embraced in the arms of a 
man who ſtood by the bed-fide.. Terrified: to the 
© laſt * 2 [ was going to ſcream out, when the 
© fight of my lover, who inſtantly removed from the 
bed, prevented me. As I was really angry at this 
* impudent freedom, I reſented it with a good deal of 
* ſeverity, and inſiſted on his leaving the room. He 
* complained of my want of confidence in his honour, 
4 F 3 * and 
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and ſaid that he came back in order to be united to 
me by indiſſoluble bonds; but that finding the door 
unlocked, he could not reſiſt the pleaſure of behold. | 
ing me while I ſlept. In ſhort, this night, this guilty 
night, I granted all he wiſhed, after his telling me, 
* that he had met with an old companion, a young 
* clergyman, who was to marry us the next morning at 
* an obſcure village in our neighbourhood. Thither 
* we went; but after waiting ſome time, a letter in- 
formed us, that my lover's friend had met with 
* an accident that made him incapable of keeping his 
5 promiſe. Ds 
The coolneſs with which he received this news, 
opened my eyes to the deceit that had been practiſed 
on me, and I accuſed him of a baſe contrivance to 
* ſtrip me of my honour. He ſaid every thing he could 
think of, to calm my rage; but in vain. I now ſaw 
5 I was betrayed, and felt unutterable anguiſh. In the 
height of my anger, my maid informed us, that no- 
thing but our being immediately parted could keep 
our ſecret from being betrayed; for her old maſter 
had, by ſome means got intelligence where we were. 
* My ſoul was torn with indignation to ſee, that the 
* man, who but two days before, was ſo ready at form- 
ing excuſes for his continuing with me, now ſhewed 
the utmoſt hurry to be gone. Loſt as | was, I had 
© too much pride, to attempt to alter his reſolution, 
and ſuffered him to leave me to bear the brunt of his 
« ſather's anger. 5 ETD | 
- © Words are too faint to deſcribe the exquiſite diftreſs 
_ © that wrung my heart, on my firſt entrance into the 
© houſe of my friend and patron, that houſe that till 
© now, I had never entered without ſentiments of gra- 
* titude and delight. Here I found another confirma- 
tion of my wretchedneſs, and of the deſigning 
« wickedneſs of my barbarous betrayer ; for my maid 
was miſſing, and had left a note that ſhe ſhould no 
© more return, being that day married to a valet be- 
« Jonging to my perfidious lover. I was now abſolute- 
« ly at a loſs what to think about my patron's know- 


lege of his fon's having been with me; but the 3 
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© the affectionate behaviour of my dear benefactor, 


ſoon informed me, that the whole was a premeditated 


« ſcene of villainy, and that he was entirely ignorant 
« of my having been abſent, 5 | 

The bitter remorſe I felt for having forfeited my 
© honour, and deceived the worthieſt and beſt of men, 
« was far from being the whole of my griefs ; for alas ! 
a few weeks gave me the painful dread of being a 


mother, and bringing into the world an innocent, 
that muſt; by the force of barbarous cuſtom partake 
of its parent's ſhame, though a ſtranger to her guilt. 
The accumulated horrors of my mind now - 


uced 
me to ſuch a ſituation, that there were little hopes of 


my life During my illneſs, it was no hard matter to 


* conceal the alteration of my ſhape ; but when, in 


! © ſpight of my griefs, through the care and tenderneſs 


© of my patron, I recovered, I thought each eye that 


looked at me, diſcovered my ſhame. A condition 


© beyond deſcription deplorable, of which none can 
form an idea, that have not, like me, been betrayed 
by the weakneſs of their own heart, and the villainy 
of ſome baſe diſſembler ; they muſt too have ſtrong 
© notions of the native excellence of purity and virtue, 
to reach the exceſs of my miſery ; for I was at once 
loaded with ſelf-reproach, that keeneſt torment of 
the human mind; with fears for an unborn infant; 
* with a dread of ſhame and want, together with an 
* expeCtation of the agonizing pangs of child-birth. 

* Diſtreſſed on all ſides, I was more than once tempt- 
ed to put an end to my life and miſery together; but 


© the fear of an hereafter preſerved me from the fatal 


© attempt, till one morning overwhelmed with deſpair 
and grief, I went out, determined to fling myſelf into 


the mill pond. This horrible fact, I really perpe- 


* trated, but kind providence ſent the worthy woman 
* with whom I now live, to my reſcue. She obſerved 
© the ghaſtly look and diſtracted air which the irre- 
* trievable crime I was about to commit had given 
© me. I waited but till ſhe was out of obſervation, and 
* ſhe was no ſooner gone than I flung myſelf in, as I 
thought, out of the reach of ſuccour. | 
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I remember nothing that paſſed after this, till 1 | 
found myſelf on the ſide of the pond, in the arms of 
this my kind preſerver, who was holding down my 
* head, that I might diſcharge the water I had ſwal. 
* lowed. No one had ſeen me but her ſelf, and a ſer— 
* vant belonging to the mill, whom her cries had cal. 
led to my aſſiſtance. I was entirely unknown to them 
* both, and ſhe had the precaution to ſend the man to 
* her cottage for a cordial, as ſoon as ſhe found I was 
returning to myſelf. | 
_ © While he was gone, ſhe begged me to tell, what 
* diſmal diſaſter could be the cauſe of my thus ruſhing 
on eternal horrors. This ſhort queſtion made me at 
once ſee the mercy of my deliverance, and for ſome 
moments rendered me unable to make her any reply. 
* The ſtrong, the pleaſing ſenſation of gratitude to 
heaven, ſtilled all my grief, and gave a beam of joy 
© to my ſoul, that a wretch like me ill deſerved to feel. 
© In this tranquil minute my friend, my patron appear- 
ed in ſight, and renewed all my pangs, all my ter- 
© rors; but when J heard the benevolent old woman 
relate to him the accident, as ſhe called it, I ſunk 
with ſhame and grief at his feet. Gladly would I 
© have been covered by ſome mountain for ever from 
c his eyes; but he knew and endeavoured to raiſe me. 
© I clung to his knees, while I ſaw the tear of pity for 
© my poignant diftreſs, roll down his cheeks. 
© The man who was ſent for the reſtorative was come 
© back before the ſtrong paſſions that agitated my ſoul 
© could get ſufficient vent to let me utter a ſingle word. 
My dear patron, from a regard to my fame, bought 
© his ſilence, though, I am ſure, as I was looſe and 
© undreſſed, he gueſſed the ſhameful part of my un- 
© happineſs. They led me to this houſe, where, after 
£ a violent flood of tears, I recited all the ayrcum- 
* ſtances of my folly, and his ſon's baſeneſs. I ſaw 
* anger glow in his eyes at the villainy of the contri- 
© vance on the part of my lover, and it was with great 
difficulty I prevented him from vowing to caſt him 
off. The diſmal, the fatal effect of my own de- 
aj © ſpair, diſarmed all his reſentment againſt me — 


P 
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©my weakneſs, and he, with-the tenderneſs of a fa- 
© ther, gave me conſolation, inſtead of the reproaches 


« dreaded. | 

In order to conceal my misfortune, it was reſolved, 
| # © that I ſhould pretend an invitation to a diſtant county, 
but ſhould privately repair to this friendly cottage, till 


# «© nature had delivered me from the burden I carried. 


This ſcheme happily took effect; and I was brought 
to bed of my little Jenny, without the leaſt diſcovery, . 
the midwife believing me ſome unhappy young crea- 


t «ture ſent from London to the care of the old woman, 


| © who called herſelf my aunt. = | 
When I was up again I returned to the ſeat of my 
2 * patron, who ſtill treated me with the moſt benevolent 


7 * afftetion, never once mentioning my paſt misfortune. 
Nie ſent for his fon from his travels, while he kept 


from me the ſhocking mortification J muſt have re- 
cceived, had I known he wiſhed to ſtay longer; how- 
erer, as his dependance on his father kept him from 
= © —_— his peremptory commands, he returned 
= *© home. | 
He would now have renewed his guilty commerce 
with me; but I boldly repelled the temptation, and 
even as much as poſſible, avoided being in his com- 
pany: he had not been at home long, before I found 
that my deceitful maid had been his miſtreſs during 
his travels, and that her marriage with his valet was 
{ © only a pretence to conceal the true motive of her go- 
ing in his retinue. This proof of abandoned prin- 
| *ciples, prepared me to bear with patience his refuſing . 
to make me his wife, which his father earneſtly pret-' 
ſed him to do, without ſo much as telling him, that 
che was acquainted with the reaſon that ought to have 
induced him to it; leſt tyrannic cuſtom might have 
| © prevailed over juſtice and humanity ; and he ſhould. 
aalledge that as an excuſe for his not marrying me, 
that would make him a villain, if he gave his hand 
* to any other woman. | | | 
My benefactor and deareſt friend lived but two 
* years after the birth of my little girl; but before he 
died, he took care of me and my helpleſs infant, by 
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placing out ſeven thouſand pounds in the ſtocks, in 4 


« my name and for my uſe. He adviſed me on his 


death bed to continue ſingle, atleaſt till my lover was 3 


married, and even inſpired me with the hope of one 
« day retrieving his heart, by obſerving, that as inat- 


* tention and levity were the cauſes of his ſlighting me, 


rather than any ſettled diſlike to my perſon, which he 
always ſpoke of with the higheſt eſteem, it was 
far from impoſſible, but that he might one time or 
other, be brought to a juſt way of thinking, and of 
* his own accord render himſelf happy by making me 
_ 

© Itis this diſtant hope thathas kept me near him,though 
« I durit not truſt myſelf in his company. I frequent!y 
© receive letters from him that expreſs the warmeſt af. 
* fection ; but I almoſt as frequently hear of ſome new 
* enormity, and I have brought myſelf to a reſolution, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrength of my affection, never 
© to liſten to him, or return him the leaſt anſwer, till I 
am aſſured that he not only means me honourably, 
but will ſacrifice the faſhionable amuſements of a li- 
bertine to my peace; for I love him too ſincerely to 
admit of ſharers in his heart. The conſciouſneſs of 


* my own folly makes me pity the infirmities of others, 


and I would ſome time ago, have afforded an unhappy 


young creature, who was big with child by my wild 


* unthinking lover, every comfort that her caſe requir- 
ed; but ſhe refuſed the offer, and went away from all 
her friends. I have heard that though ſhe is ſince 
married, ſhe is ſtill his miſtreſs. I could be glad of 
* knowing the truth of this report; but don't care to 
* make myſelf talked of by my enquiries : but I fancy 
that Trueman could inform me, as his uncle was the 
« girl's father. | 

Peggy did not fail to ſatisfy the curioſity of her 
friend, by learning all ſhe wiſhed to be informed of 
from her lover. The humane heart of the lady was 
ſenſibly touched at the recital of the terrible effect the 
imprudence of Trueman's kinſwoman had on the life of 
her unhappy father ; for no one in the village had im- 


puted his death to the right cauſe; but it gave her heart 
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intenſe anguiſh, on a nearer account, when ſhe ſaw. 
Treaſon to fear that her lover was ſhackled in the chains 
of vice too cloſely for her to hope he would ſoon throw 


them off: however, an accident unrivetted all his fet- 
ters, and almoſt in a moment worked the unhoped for 
change; but before this happened, a conſiderable 
time paſſed, in which this benevolent lady's whole em- 
ploy and delight, conſiſted in inſtructing her daughter, 
and relieving objects of diſtreſs. 8 


\v 


CHAP. VE 


2 Miſs Williams, notwithſtanding the change in her cir- 


cumſtances, is on her arrival in London, again re- 
duced to diſtreſs, from which ſhe is in ſome meaſure 
relieved by the aſſiſtance of a ſtranger. | 


JEGGY WILLIAMS, as her father's confinement 
was almoſt at an end, began, though actuated by 

the moſt dutiful affection to him, to feel many anxieties 
at the thought of being ſeparated from her dear True- 
man : ſhe made Miſs Jenny the confident of this un- 
eaſineſs, without any other hope, than that of unbur- 
thening a loaded heart; but the many perfections of 
this amiable girl had rendered her ſo acceptable to her 
benefactreſs, that ſhe caſt about to chink of ſome me- 
thod that might contribute to the happineſs of them 
both; ſhe even offered to lend Trueman money ſuffi- 
cient to ſtock a ſmall farm, if he choſe to undertake it; 
but he, conſcious of his want of knowledge in agri- 
culture, from a principle of honeſty, declined this fa- 
vour, leſt his ill ſucceſs ſhould render him unable to 


| pay what ſhe was ſo generous as to offer to advance. 


Miſs Jenny ſaw freſh ' reaſon to admire his ſteady ad- 


herence to the principles he had imbibed from his wor- 


thy uncle; for the manner in which he refuſed her of- 
fer, let her ſee the violence he did his ſofteſt inclina- 
tions, which led him to accept her bounty, as it would 
have enabled him to provide for his dear Peggy, and 
have given him the inchanting proſpe& of her ſoon 
becoming his wife. Miſs Jenny repeated her offer 2 
inn  10Mme 
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ſome earneſtneſs, and it was agreed among them to 


conſult Mr. Williams, who was clearly on the ſide of 
Trueman's declining a farm, not only on the account 


of his want of knowledge, but of his daughter's utter 


inability to perform her part of the domeſtic duties of 
ſuch a ſtation, who as ſhe was quite unacquainted with 
a country life, he ſaid would be a burthen rather than 
a help to ſuch a family ; and at the ſame time threw 
out a hint, that he had better hopes for his child, not- 
withſtanding the preſent low ebb of his fortune. As 
this was delivered in ambiguous terms, it gave the 
mind of the grateful and tender Peggy not a little emo- 


tion. She ſaw, by the glowing red on the face of 


Trueman, that his fondneſs had taken the alarm. She 
made haſte to diſſipate his fears, and with ſome reſolu- 
tion, replied, that whatever might be her fortune in 
future life, ſhe hoped nothing would make her forget the 
diſtreſſes ſhe had been in, nor what ſhe owed to the ge- 
neroſity that had helped to remove them. As theſe words 


were accompanied with a tender glance at Trueman, 


they did not fail of the wiſhed-for effect on the heart 


of the young man. Mr. Williams ſmiled at the little 


flutter he had put them in, and without explaining 
himſelf farther, propoſed going to London the follow- 
ing week. Trueman objected his not being able to dil- 
engage himſelf from his preſent maſter ſo ſoon, as he 
had agreed to ſerve him three months; but on his 


miſtreſs's promiſing to write to him, he conſented to 


her going without him. 

On Peggy's firſt coming to London, ſhe went to Mr. 
le Brun's, but had the mortification to find the whole 
family out of town, and on her enquiry, was inform- 
ed that the death of Miſs le Brun, had been the cauſe 
of their ſtaying much longer in the country than they 
had deſigned, as the loſs of the little creature had filled 
them all with the deepeſt affliction, and had ſeized on 


the ſenſes of her mother. 
This diſmal news well accounted for Peggy's receiv- 


ing no anſwer to ſeveral letters that I ſhould have told 
my readers, ſhe ſent to her late miſtreſs. She felt for 


the diſtreſſes of a family. where ſhe had met with the 
kindeſt 
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kindeſt uſage ; but ſhe felt ſtill more keenly for a fa- 
ther, who, ſhe feared, would be again expoſed to the 
= miſeries of want. She had placed her hopes in the 
diſintereſted compaſſion of her worthy maſter ; but ſhe 
no feared that he would be too much engroſſed by his 
con grief, to be capable of attending to the misfor- 
tunes of others: however, ſhe waited their coming to 
= town, maintaining her dear father by the induſtry of 
her own hands, in the meer neceſſaries of life. 


After her being almoſt a month in London, Mr. le 


Brun returned to his houſe, not only to lament the loſs 
of a beloved child, but of a tender affectionate wife, 
= who had ſunk under the exceſs of her grief, and ſur- 
vived her daughter only three months. The poor 
gentleman, while in this melancholy ſituation, had 


been deprived of the company of his worthy ſiſter, by 


the abſolute neceſſity there was, for one of them to be 


in France, as a pretender had ſtarted up, and claimed a 
right to all their deceaſed aunt poſſeſſed. 

In ſhort, theſe concurring circumſtances deprived 
poor Peggy for a time of her hoped-for reſource, and 
reduced her to great extremity. I have ſaid, that ſhe 
ſupported herſelf and father, by her own labour ; but 
ſhe began to be in want of employment, and had car- 
ried home the two laſt of a dozen of ſhirts ſhe had 
been recommended by her landlord, to make for a 
gentleman who was lately come to lodge in the neigh- 
bourhood. This perſon had taken notice of the pen- 
five air that caſt a cloud over the beauties of his plain- 
work woman; the near proſpect of want had encreaſed 
her thoughtfulneſs, when her attention was rouſed by 
his giving her a moidore, and on her offering to get 
change, abſolutely refuſing to take any. This, as ſhe 
had been paid for her work as ſhe did it, alarmed her 
pride and her virtue ; ſhe had in her paſt life received 
very few pecuniary obligations from the other ſex, that 
did not immediately tend to their own gratification and 
her ruin, ſhe ſuſpected this was a bait to entrap her 
chaſtity, and with a modeſt ſcorn returned it to the 
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110 The HisToxy of 
This unuſual behaviour excited the curioſity of the 
gentleman, to enquire. by what means a perſon of ſo 


elevated a way of thinking, could be reduced to po- 
verty and diſtreſs ; for he had enquired minutely into 


her preſent ſituation, and had, though he ſeemed a 2 1 


young man, given her this relief in conſideration of 
her poverty, without having the leaſt deſign on her 
perſon. She related to him her father's misfortunes, 
informed him of his preſent circumſtances, and that he 
ſubſiſted on her labour. The gentleman ſeemed great- 
ly affected by her ſtory, 3 her filial piety, and 
attempted to encourage her to proceed in ſo worthy an 
employment. In ſhort, ſhe ſeveral times received aſ- 
ſiſtance from his humanity, without the pain of aſking: 
but ſuddenly her benefactor diſappeared, leaving a let. 
ter for her, in which, to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe found 
theſe words. 


* A Fortunate event has reſtored me to myſelf, and 
: again made a woman of your ſincere friend. 
Keep my metamorphoſis a ſecret, and diſpoſe of my 


© maſculine apparel to your own advantage. I have 


left orders that it ſhould be delivered to you by the 
woman of the houſe. In a little time you ſhall hear 
* farther from the now happy 

| Juri. 


This odd billet gave her a right to ſeveral fine waiſt- 
coats, and a conſiderable quantity of almoſt new li- 
nen; but ſhe did not know how to make good her title, 
without producing the letter, and — the ſe- 
cret with which ſhe was intruſted; ſhe therefore con- 
tented herſelf with receiving what the landlady was 
willing to own belongad to her late lodger; though ſhe 
knew it fell greatly ſhort of what was deſigned her. 
This ſeaſonable ſupply enabled her to buy a few neceſ- 
ſaries for her father, whoſe age and infirmities began to 
make him need her conſtant attendance. 
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JOSHUA TRUE MAN. III 


EE 

Trueman, after his ſeparation from Miſs Williams, is 
buy the machinations of his enemy, reduced to a ſi- 
tuation which puts his life in the greateſt danger. 


5 HE M had been in town ſix weeks, but had re- 
. ceived no letter from Trueman. Poor Peggy 
was in the greateſt anxiety at this long ſilence; but as 
ſhe had ſent him word where to direct to her, on her 
frſt arrival, ſhe thought it would but ill become her ſex 
to write again, till ſhe received an anſwer. At length 
one came: ſhe opened it with trembling haſte; but had 
the mortification to ſee it was not wrote by the hand of 
Trueman, but that of Miſs Jenny, her generous friend 
in Buckinghamſhire. 3 | 
This lady informed her, that the life of young True- 
man had been in the greateſt danger, and that he was 
now unable to hold a pen ; that ſhe ſhould have ſent 
her word before of theſe terrible circumſtances ; but a 
crime had been laid to the charge of the young man, 
that made it ſcandalous to be ſeen in his company: In 
ſhort, that he was advertiſed, as having embezzelled 
his maſter Symonds's effects, and having. endeavoured 
to make his eſcape from juſtice on a horſe belonging to- 
that gentleman. In conſequence of this advertiſement, 
he was taken up three days after ſhe ſet out for London, 
and committed to the common priſon. The horſe was 
deſcribed, and ſeveral perſons affirmed that he was ſeen 
near his father's houſe on ſuch a one. His mother-in- 
law, with a ſeeming reluctance, acknowledged his 
coming to her houſe on ſuch a beaſt, and made a long 
parade of her honeſty, alledging her ſuſpicions as the 
cauſe of her refuſing to let him ſtay any longer there. 
Trueman acknowledged his coming to his father's on 
the creature deſcribed ; but utterly diſowned any de- 
ſign of keeping it for his own uſe, and in his defence, 
he was obliged to give a circumſtantial account of what 
he knew of the private character of Mr. Symonds. 


But this was thought only a cooked-up evaſion of wg 
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truth, and treated as ſuch by the juſtice, before whom op 

he was examined. She then added, however inno- |... 
| cent, I and ſome few more may think him, he is like. 1 
| ly to take his trial among the vileſt criminals, if death . n 
| 4. | thay not give him a releaſe before the aſſizes, to MY. d 
3 © which there is yet two months. You, dear Peggy, 41 
jul will undoubtedly feel his unhappy circumſtances very t. 
. * keenly ; but, my good girl, as you have no guilt to 1 4 
# © reproach: yourſelf with, I hope you will be able to 
hit © bear up. You may aſſure yourſelf, that whatever is ne 
0 in my power to alleviate his misfortunes, ſhall not be e 
ll „wanting. The good. dame Hoſkins is eternally in c- 
Ri © tears, and ſeems incapable of any other converſation h 
Wh but what concerns him. She has told me a thouſand . 2 
6 little inſtances of the goodneſs of his heart, even in 
Uh his infancy ; and is ſo poſitively aſſured that he is not 
Us « guilty of what is laid to his charge, that ſhe would, if 
1 bail could be accepted, ſtake the whole of her little 
14 income, that he would not fly from the proſecution. « 
T1 We have got him removed. from among the felons; : 
bis © but not ſoon enough to prevent his catching the jai- 
4 diſtemper; however, we have ſome hopes of his life, 
* © as he is now at times ſenſible. In his delirious mo- 
5 ments, his Peggy employs all his thoughts. Could a 


of the ſincerity of his love, he would be · in very little 
danger from their verdict. If affection ſhould tempt 
< you to come to ſee this miſerable object, I counſel you 
« to ſtay where you are: and to prevail on you to take 
© my advice, I once more give you my word, that hge 
* ſhall want for nothing that is in my power to pur- W 
© chaſe for him. I ſincerely pity the diſtreſs I know : 
© this muſt give you ; but while you have no reaſon to 
doubt the innocence and the fidelity of him you love, 
I can't help thinking yours a ſofter kind of miſery 
© than that which has been near eight years the por- 
© tion of | 5 


jury be as well perſuaded of his innocence as TI am A 
N 


Vour affectionate friend.” 
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The ftrong picture this Iady had drawn of 'True- 
man's unhappy ſituation, deſtroyed all Peggy's 1 | 
= ophy- 


. 
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ophy. She ſat motionleſs for a few moments after ſhe 


had read her letter, then ſtarting up ſhe cried, I will, 


2 
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[ will go to the dear youth, though they ſhould 


FS make me the partner of his pretended guilt. If he 
„ dies, I ſhall be the unhappy cauſe of his diſmal end. 
lt was to ſave me from the vileſt of wretches, that he 
«took the accurſed journey which has been the cauſe of 
his ruin; but he ſhail not die alone. Forgive me 


wa 


heaven; but it is too. much to bear.” Her voice was 
PZ now loſt in ſobs; but a friendly torrent of tears gave 
eaſe to her almoſt burſting heart, and rendered her 
calm enough to relate to her father, who was gazing at 
ber in a wild amazement, what it was that ſo deeply 

EZ affiicted her. 7 


The old gentleman had a very great regard for 


Trueman, whom he looked on as a deſerving young 
man; but he was of the {ame opinion as Miſs Jenny, 
and inſiſted on his daughter's not going to him, as ſhe 
EZ could not poſſibly do him any good by her evidence, 
and might hurt her own reputation by ſeeming con- 
= cerned, if he ſhould be found guilty : beſides, his own 
nanhappy condition, required her conſtant care : but it 
was with great difficulty that all theſe confiderations 
kept her from him ſhe loved. Had it not been for the 
” ſum ſhe raiſed by ſelling the cloaths that were left her, 
” ſheand her aged father muſt have experiencgg all the 
= miſeries of want; for her anxiety now made her abſo- 


lutely incapable of every kind of work. 


| While ſhe was in this melancholy ſituation, their re- 


treat was diſcovered by the vile wretch her mother. 
who had been, like moſt other wicked agents, entirely 
neglected by her employer, as ſoon as ſhe could be no 
farther ſerviceable to his deſign on Peggy,. and he 
thought his revenge could be compleated without her 
aſſiſtance. This unhappy woman was ftruck with re- 
morte, at the ſight of a poor young creature, who was, 
through her contrivance, become a perfect mope, and 
had loſt all her ſprightlineſs ; but when ſhe was told 
the horri] occaſion, ſhe ſhuddered at the thought of 
murder, for that ſhe imagined would be her guilt, if 


Trueman was condemned. She would now fain = 
een 
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been reconciled to her huſband ; but he, to the aſto. 
niſhment of Peggy, utterly diſclaimed that title, and 
charged her, no more to look on her as her mother, 
As this was ſpoke in the height of paſſion, Peggy) 
looked on it only as meant to ſignify, that the vile 
uſage ſhe had received from this unnatural parent 
muſt cancel all the affectionate duty of a child; but x 
few months diſcovered a more important ſenſe to theſe 

. words. | A 

A day or two after Mr. Williams had been ruffled by 

the ſight of his wife, Peggy received a letter, the di- 

rection of which gave her the utmoſt joy, as ſhe be. 

held it was the hand-writing of her dear Trueman. I 
contained only two or three lines as follows. 


_ © Deareſt Creature 

IN ſpite of malice and falſhood, I am ſtill alive. 1 
* A cruſt in providence, I ſhall be able to confute the 
charge of my enemies, and live, my lovely Peggy, 
to be made amends for all my ſufferings by your 
truth and ſweetneſs. With this inchanting hope, I 


For ever yours, 
Josnua TRUEMAM. 


The joy of her heart now diffuſed itſelf through her 
countenance; ſne was no more that dull ſtupid creature 
ſhe had appeared, while ſhe believed the life of her 
lover in danger ; and to heighten her felicity, ſhe re- 
ceived news of Mrs. Goodwin's return from Paris. 
She waited on that lady, and was welcomed with a 
frank benevolence, that added a charm to the friend- 
ſhip ſhe offered her. Peggy made a repreſentation 
- - father's diſtreſs, and he was immediately re- 
eved. 


CHAP, 
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A 


Fs Miſs Williams, after being relieved by her friend Mrs. 
= Goodwin, is much peſtered by the troubleſome ad- 
dreſſes of a new lover. | 


EZ CHE was now tolerably eaſy on her father's account, 
F g and every poſt brought her news that increaſed her . 
hopes of ſoon ſeeing her dear Trueman. Mrs. Goodwin 

had a great affection for this amiable girl, and ſhe ma- 
FE nifeſted her regard for her by ſeveral genteel preſents of 
cloaths, that had belonged to her deceaſed ſiſter. 
Theſe, tho' of no great value, made Peggy appear 
above the indigence of her preſent ſtation, and ſet 
ſcandal's hundred tongues at work to defame her. As 
ne did not think it neceſſary to acquaint the people who 
lived in the ſame houſe with her, by what means her 
= dreſs became mended, they either believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that ſhe owed it to her perſonal charms, 
which had made a conqueſt, that ſhe was cunning 
enough to improve to her advantage. As this was 
Z whiſpered about in the neighbourhood, it quickly 
reached the ears of a young gentleman, who had for 
ſome time lodged at a ſurgeon's in the ſame ſtreet ; 
but though the cauſe for which he had taken up his 
= reſidence there was removed, by the honeſt care of his 
= landlord ; yet as the danger and ſmart he had under- 
gone was not effaced from his memory, he made many 
wiſe reſolutions to avoid temptation, and a thouſand 
times forſwore the deceitful ſex ; but his philoſophy 
laſted no longer than till chance brought before his 
eyes the agreeable Peggy. Her modeſt. air, 'tis true, 
gave him ſmall hopes; but he was of that race of men, 
who having ſpent the greateſt part of their lives among 
the moſt abandoned of the female ſex, very ſagaciouſly 
make them an epitome of the whole : yet, in ſpite of 
this opinion of women in general, he was intimidated - 
by the ſeverity of her look, till the above mentioned 
whiſper took off his awe. He now contracted an ac- 


quaintance with the people where ſhe lodged, 2 
| 0 
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loſt no opportunity of being in her company. She wa 
invited to partake of many little treats, which ſhe had 
not the leaſt notion were given on her account, till the 
reſt of the company having frequently left her alone 
with the young gentleman, opened her eyes. She 
now kept in her own apartment, and the ſighing 
ſwain had no way left to eaſe his heart, but by giving 
vent to his mind on paper. This he did in the folloy. 
ing letter, ſent by the penny poſt. 


- © Moſt adorable Peggy, 
45 AD the light of the ſun been denied me, I could 
; have borne it patiently ; but the want of the 
* ſuperior brightneſs of your eyes has left me dark in- 
* deed ! What have I done to be deprived of their 
* tranſcendent luſtre ? What charm has my happy rival 
(for ah your coldneſs tells me I have one) that eclipſes 
me in your eſteem ? If there be any merit in feeling 
the moſt tender and ardent paſſion, I dare be bold to 
* ſay, Iam his equal. If ſplendor is the wiſh of my 
* fair, I have it in my power to make you ſhine in the 
« moſt brilliant circle: if a reputable retirement is the 
© choice of her J adore, not death itſelf ſhall extort 
© from me a confeſſion of my happineſs : we will, if! 
am bleſſed with your conſent, my deareſt, fly from 
the noiſy town, and ſecurely give a looſe to rapture 
and to love. Our bliſs ſhall be as laſting as it is ſe- 
« cret : a ſettlement for life ſhall take from you the pain 
* of a precarious ſubſiſtence, and make you the envy of 
© thouſands. If theſe propoſals are acceptable to the 
* charmer of my heart, haſte to tell me ſo, that I may 
fly to your arms. — 
The happy, the tranſported, 
* Joun-Henky FirTz-SYMONDS. 


Peggy, as is common when a letter is received from 
an unknown hand, caſt her eyes to the bottom for the 
name, before ſhe looked on the contents. This name, 
as it had before given her great uneaſineſs, did not 
put her much in. a humour to reliſh the abſurd and ex- 
travagant compliment with which it began; but _ 

* 
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Nie came to the impudent propoſal of a ſettlement, ſhe, 
4 pluſhing with indignation aud ſhame, tore it to pieces, 
ad before ſhe was enough recollected to remember, that 


2. 2 


he the higheſt contempt ſhe could have ſhewn the writer, 
de would have been to ſend it back unanſwered. This 
ic want of thought gave her the trouble of reading ano- 
ther from the ſame elegant hand, in which he patheti- 
; © cally complained: of her cruelty in leaving him in a 
„painful ſuſpence, and heroically took up the reſolution 


of dying once, rather than living always in the fear of 
death. This he explained, by threatning to throw 
EZ himſelf at her feet, and receiving his doom from her 
EZ inchanting lips: adding, that if her adamantine heart 
could let her tongue pronounce the dreadful ſentence 
that muſt ſtrike him dead, his exit would be as glo- 
EZ rious as that of Semeles, who expired in a blaze of 
charms. | . 5 
This fine performance, which no doubt coſt the wri- 
ter not a little pains, would have undergone the fate 
ol its forerunner, if Peggy had not been afraid her 
ſilence would have been conſtrued by the aſſuming 
Z ſpark, into a conſent to ſee him, and this fear made her 
take the reſolution, to ſend it back, which ſhe did in- 
# cloſed in a cover, in which ſhe wrote with a pencil. 


Pour impudent propoſals will be always rejected 

with the ſcorn they deſerve by FI N 

| 1 The affronted | 
IM. WILILIAMs. 


This oppoſition rather inflamed than cooled the 
| wiſhes of Mr. Fitz-Symonds ; he had made ſeveral 
| conqueſts, and had acquired an eaſy fortune merely by 
| his perſonal merit: an old maid of fifty-five falling in 
love with him at a ball. Aſtoniſhing that a girl, an 
Engliſh girl too, ſhould reject him, when he had ap- 
| peared before her in the full force of lace and embroi- 
dery, and had diſplayed- all , thoſe ſelf-ſufficient airs, 
that give his countrymen an eaſy acceſs to women of 
weak heads and great fortunes ! He fet his brains at 
work to diſcover the rank of. the favoured pen. for 
. EE" whom 


& 5 
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whom he was lighted ; for to imagine virtue the mo. 
tive of her ſcorn, would be to contradi the principle 
on which the ſucceſs of an Iriſhman with the fair i; 
founded, namely, that no woman reſiſts the force of 
Hibernian eloquence, that is not fooliſhly prepoſſeſſel 
in favour of ſome dull foul of her own country. Thi; 
doctrine they are early taught, and too frequently teach 
it to their fair pupils, who are ready enough to belier: 
them on their own report: it is by the impudence «f 
bragging of their own exploits, that they obtain ney 
victories, and go on to make ſoft hearts ach, without 
having one qualification above a meer brute, but x 
knack of uttering amorous nonſenſe with eaſe and vo. 
lubility. Miſtake me not, reader; I would not be un- 
derſtood to affirm, that the being born on this or the 
other fide of St. George's channel, can make a man 


either wiſe or a fool. Worth and goodneſs, ſenſe and 


diſcernment, are excluded from no nation under the 
ſun : the univerſal parent has confined his bleſſings to 
no one ſpot on earth ; all enjoy his influence, and 
the happy effects of his care. Then let us not, by 2 
ridiculous fondneſs for our native country, imbibe the 
_ filly prejudices that make us vent national inveQtives. 
T only mean, in this digreſſion, to caution my fair rea- 
ders againſt the tinſel tribe of fortune hunters. I wiſh 
for the honour of my countrywomen, I could not add 
that the deſcription, but too juſtly ſuits that of the for- 
tune-ſtealers too, though the Spectator makes a diſtinc- 
tion between them. But to return: ” 

Mr. Fitz-Symonds was extremely piqued at his ill 
ſucceſs ; he applied to the people of the houſe where 
Peggy lived, for information; but as all their ſuſpi- 
cion of her having a lover, was built on the teſtimony 
of a couple of half-worn filk night-gowns, and a laced 
cap or two, which new becoming leſs fine, by being 
more familiar to their ſight, they would willingly have 
retracted the before mentioned piece of ſcandal. Pegg) 
paid her rent regularly, and the ſpark had left off 
treating as ſoon as his charmer became inviſible : what 


motive then could theſe good folks have to belie her cha- 


racter ? They honeſtly told him, that ſhe received no 
| viſitors, 
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viſitors, and was conſtantly employed in attending her 
father, who, they believed, was ſupported by the 
bounty of ſome rich relation, as his daughter had of- 
ten mentioned her going to ſee a lady. * 
= While he was receiving this damp to his impudent 
hopes, the Poſt-man brought a letter to Peggy; ſhe 
was abroad, and the woman taking this letter and 
paying the poſtage, put a thought into Mr. Fitz-Sy- 
monds's head, that gave him a 3 of knowing 
what had been the cauſe of her coldneſs. He aſked 
why the letter was not carried to the old gentleman, 
and was anſwered, his daughter had deſired, on her 
going out, that if one came, it might be kept below 
till her return. He needed nothing more to convince 
Z him, that it came from a lover; he earneſtly longed to 
read it, bat this was what he thought would not be per- 
& mitted him: he therefore, with an eaſy negligent air, 
E complained of thirſt, and deſired the miftreſs of the 
& houſe to ſuffer her ſervant to get him a pint of wine, 
= which he would trouble her to make into a negus for 
him. This innocent requeſt was, as he 1 it 
would be, the cauſe of his being left alone a few mi- 
nutes, which he improved ſo well, as to get the ſuſ- 
peected letter into his poſſeſſion, leaving in its room a 
paper folded like it. Being cured by this acquiſition 
of his thirſt, he hardly ſtayed to taſte his liquor, but 
haſted to a friend and countryman, who by the harm- 
leſs practice of imitating the hands of ſeveral members 
of parliament in order to oblige his friends by franking 
their letters, was become an adept in counterfeiting, 
but had been obliged to quit Dublin for the trifling 
miſtake of writing a gentleman's name on the back of 
a note, inſtead of doing it on the direction of a letter. 
In this inſtance he ſhunned popular applauſe; but made 

vo ſcruple of valuing himſelf on a qualification that 
has led many to the gibbet. To this choice ſpirit, 
Mr. Fitz-Symonds applied, and was by him inſtructed 
in the pretty art of opening a letter, without ſo much 
as cracking the ſeal, which he had no ſooner put in 
practice, than theſe words preſented themſelves to his 


vie w. | 
6 My 
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C My deareſt Life, | 
0 Y confinement is almoſt at an end. My Cruel 


C barbarous proſecutor is at laſt mollified hy | 
« the tears and intreaties of the worthy Miſs Char. 


s Jotte : that young lady has kindly intereſted herſelf i 
all my misfortunes, though ſhe ran the hazard of her 
« father's diſpleaſure : the has ſent me money for ny 
_ © ſubſiſtence, and what was of more value, in my 40 
plorable ſituation, ſhe promiſed to come down to pro, 
claim my innocence, as it was by her order that! 
* made uſe of her father's horſe, though ſhe had reaſon 
© to fear ſuch a ſtep would be her ruin. Think not, 
my deareſt Peggy, that any thing but a love of juſtice 
was the inſpirer of this reſolution ; but leſt ſuch 2 
thought ſhould pain your boſom, I ſend you the copy 
of the letter that gave me this news. 


r. Trueman, 
« 4 Have tried inceſſantly to move my papa in. your 
behalf; I have alſo intereſted one who is much 
his favourite, to ſecond my interceſſion. Though 2 
* regard to my father's reputation, has obliged me to 
£ conceal your innocence, and the motive of his inve- 
« teracy, from the knowledge of this gentleman, I am 
* ſure he will be a warm advocate, as he has, unknown 
to me, been long, my lover, and ſees me every day 
© bath'd in tears for your diſtreſs: If all our efforts fail, 
© be aſſured I will, at the day of trial, aſſert your inno- 
© cence as to the horſe; and my facher has, of his own 
accord, agreed to acquit you of the embezzlement 
« of his caſh, I ſincerely wiſh you were at liberty, and 
* happy with my old ſchool- fellow, for whom: I have 
* as great a friendſhip as ever. If you. correſpond with 
her, let her know, that I ſtill Iove her, and wiſh to 
* ſee her; but can't hope to do it, till I am: out of my 
« father's houſe, as I havereaſon to fear he is not yet 
.* cured of his unlawful paſſion, which keeps alive his 
© reſentment. 
I I would have ſent you the two pictures my father 
4 oy me keep out of Mr. Williams's goods; but 


can't 
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can't for my life find one of them. I am afraid, how- 
ever innocent you are of what you are at preſent ac- 
cuſed of, you are not quite clear of guilt in relation 


3 


co this pretty bauble. Tell Peggy that I can now 


companion of your ſolitary hours, and of its ſeducing 

your honeſty; and that ſhe may believe you, inform 
2 her, that the ſame. month that reſtores to her her 
Trueman, ſhall take from me the power of ſubſerib- 

ing myſelf by the name of Symonds, and give me a 
Wright to that of Stewart, which belongs to your ad- 
vocate. IL am not without hopes of influencing my 


papa ſo far, as to prevent his appearing againſt you, 
and I depend on your having the generofity, for my 
= « fake, to ſtifle all thoughts of revenge againſt him. 
My papa is very dear to me. I cannot ſee his reputa- 
tion and peace hurt without the keeneſt anguiſh ; but 


Iwill not doubt your ſacrificing the mean deffre of 


© © vengeance, to the eaſe of | 33 
. © Your ſincere friend, 
12 7 8 
© CHARLOTTE SYMONDS. 
(4169 TEL RIDE 


| * You ſee, my dear, what are my: obligations to your 
friend. Since this I received two guineas from her in 


a 2 paper, on the inſide of which was wrote: I have 
| © prevailed : Dear Mr. Trueman, be tender of the 
character of my father; by this means you make me 


your friend for ever. I am juſt ſetting * out with him 
and Mr. Stewart for Bath. You will be releaſed for 
„want of evidence, and your diftreffes will be at an 
end, while my poor papa's ill health, perhaps cauſed” 
| © by the uneaſineſs of his mind, for the injuftice of 
your impriſonment, renders every day unhappy. 
* You have, Jam ſure you have, too much generoſity 
to wound the heart of a friend, by retaliating an in- 
jury on a ſiek old man, her father“ my 


* You ſee how tenderly ſhe pleads: Shall T Vindi- 


' cate my innocence, and loſe the efteem of one who 
may have it in her power to ſerve me, of what'is of 
far more importance, to ſerve my dear Peggy? No, 
yield to the wiſhes'of her filial piety, and drop all 
| G | * thoughts 


f * 


We think without pain of her picture's having been the 
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thoughts of reſentment. I expect to be cleared next 
week, and hope to ſee you the week following, I am 
for ever, | 5 
88 * Moſt affectionately yours, 


7 ſ 


Mr. Fitz-Symonds could find nothing in this letter 
for his purpoſe, till he caſt his eyes on the following 
poſtſcript. I 

* I ſhall write again, and have confidence enough in 
your love to believe you will meet me a few miles 
from London. My next ſhall appoint the time and 
place. Once more adieu. =” 35 

Hie then, unable to ſtifle his reſentment, cried, Shall 
a mean wretch, delivered from a priſon, have this ſaucy 
confidence, while, a man of my fortune is doomed to 
deſpair ? If by your addreſs, my dear friend, I am 
helped to the poſſeſſion of this ſcornful girl, I ſhall 
think no reward too great. | 

Animated with the hopes of gain, the young ſpark 
copied a line or two of Trueman's letter, and did it 
with ſuch a nice exactneſs, that it gave Fitz-Symond 
hopes of bringing a plot to bear on the innocent Peggy, 
that would deprive her of all Protection, and throw 
her into his power ; but as the ſucceſs of this plot de- 
pended on her having no ſuſpicion of his knowing any 
thing of Trueman's circumſtances, he haſted to carry 
back the letter, keeping only the bit of copy, as a ſpe- 
cimen of the hand. His whole life had been a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, and he knew how, with- 
out the leaſt difficulty, to frame any falſehood that ſerv- 
ed a preſent purpoſe: he therefore carried the letter 
back, and without the leaſt appearance of confuſion, 


demanded the paper he had left in its room, ſaying, | 


that while he was alone he was writing a memorandum, 
and had by miſtake put the letter in his pocket, inltead 
of the paper he had been writing on. Peggy was not 
yet come home, nor had the change been dif covered. 
'The woman of the houſe in a kind of fright, aſked if 
he had not opened it? To which he replied, that he 


ſcorned to do any thing ſo much below the dignity of 
| . a gentle- 
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Ja gentleman ; but the ſeal remaining unbroke, was a 

much better proof to the good woman, of his being 
Z ignorant of the contents, than his aſſertion, though he 
confirmed it with a * devil damn me.” | 
At Peggy's return, ſhe received her letter without 
being informed that it had been in the poſſeſſion of 
Fitz- Symonds. The pleaſing news it brought, gave 
ber a high delight, and ſhe ran with eagerneſs to ac- 
= quaint her father with the contents. | 21 

As the old gentleman had, among other complaints, 
EZ a great depreſſion of ſpirits, ſhe had left a young wo- 
man, who lodged in the houſe to keep him company, 


EZ while ſhe was out: by her ſhe was informed, that ſome- 


. thing he had beheld from the window, had ſo affected 
& him, that he had fainted away, and had been ever ſince 
in the deepeſt thoughtfulneſs. 1 ON 
Peggy for a moment forgot Trueman in her concern 
for her father, whom ſhe intreated to tell her, what 
was the cauſe of his preſent trouble. His anſwer was, 
that he had ſeen a woman he once loved, with the 
© greateſt tenderneſs ; but begged her to ſay no more on 
à ſubject which filled him with intolerable agony but to 
think of, and added, I hope heaven will not continue 
o puniſh you, my dear, for the guilt of your un- 
| © happy father.“ However, the curioſity of Peggy was 
| awakened by theſe words, prudence obliged: her to 
| defer her entreaties for an explication, as Mr. Williams 
was extremely ill; but by her aſſiduity and care, he 
was recovered enough to ſit up the next day, which he 
| ſpent at the window, in expectation of ſeeing again the 
object that had ruffled him the preceding afternoon. 
His daughter in vain tried to — his attention to the 
concerns of Trueman, till ſhe mentioned his wiſh that 
ſhe would meet him. He then replied with a ſigh, 
Mr. Trueman is a deſerving young man; but had I 
been wiſe, he would have been infinitely below you. 
It is with pain I ſee the progreſs he has made in your 
* affeCtions, Your perſon may yet retrieve your father's 
* follies, or time may make you appear in a light more 
ſuitable to the rank you ought to bear.” She replied 
with the greateſt concern, that ſhe was ſurpriſed to hear 
E212 6 7 G2 | him 
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him talk in that manner, when he himſelf had authe- 
rized her love; beſides,” ſhe added, what have 1 
© to boaſt of, but infamy on the ſide of my mother, 
and your misfortunes, Sir,'—* Have involved you in 


ruin, her father interrupted. ©* They might have 


done ſo, ſhe replied briſkly, had it not been for the 
interpoſition of him you now affect to deſpiſe : it is 
* with grief I obſerve you cold to his merit.“ Her fa. 
ther anſwered a little peeviſhly, © His merit will not 
keep you from the miſeries of want, nor cure you 
© of the regret you will feel, if ever you become ac- 
quainted with the monſtrous diſparity betwixt you. 
No ſtain can ſtick on you from your mother; ſhe is 
innocent as purity itſelf, It is I only am to blame. 
My preſent weakneſs will not ſuffer me to explain this 
myſtery; but J am not without hopes of ſtill placing 
« you in a happy ſituation, could I again behold her 
© who yeſterday bleſſed my eyes, at the ſame-time that 
* ſhe filled me with regret and ſhame ; but ſpare me the 
* confuſion of bluſhing for my paſt follies, as the detail 
(can only make you hate me, without being of the 

© leaſt ſervice to myſelf : befides, he continued, if you 


are obſtinately bent to marry, a man in the loweſt cir- | 


cumſtances, of what ſignification will it be for you to 
know how much he is your inferior? | 
This manner of ſpeaking of Trueman füled the 
fond heard of Peggy with infinite concern: It was in 
vain ſhe. pleaded; her many obligations to the youth: 
Mr. Williams, till appeared averſe to her becoming his 
wife, and even went ſo: far as to wiſh ſhe- had never 
At this treatment the grateful girl burſt into tears, 
and theſe procured for her a kind of unwilling conſent, 
to meet him, when ſhe ſhould receive notice of his 


coming: but the reluctance with which this was grant- 


ed, gave a gloom to all her proſpects, and made her 
appear thoughtful and uneaſy, Which, on her next vi- 
ſit, was taken notice of by her kind benefactreſs, who 
never willingly made the diſtreſſed happy by halves; 


ſhe enquired into the cauſe of her chagrin ; but Peggy, 


in- ſpite of her many favours, could not conquer her 
| 2-1 natural 
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natural baſhfulneſs, ſo far as to make'this lady the un- 


| reſerved confident of the tender ſentiments ſhe felt for 
Trueman, and left ſhe ſhould imagine her actuated by 


fondneſs, concealed the pain ſhe ſuffered at her father's 


© coolneſs, till Mrs. Goodwin began to grow a little an- 


ry at her reſerve, when the fear of offending her beſt 


friend got the better of all her ſcruples, and ſhe open- 
ed her whole ſoul in ſo ſenfible and pathetic a manner, 
that the lady promiſed herſelf an high gratification in 
promoting the happineſs of two amiable lovers, whoſe. 
* affections were founded on the moſt durable baſis, that 


of virtue. She removed half Peggy's cares by pro- 


poſing to viſit her father the following day, in order 


to get the better of his diſlike to Trueman for a ſon- 
in-law, and to learn ſrom him on what his romantic 
hopes of a brilliant fortune for his daughter, were 
founded. | 


c©Hak MM 


Peggy Williams ſets out to meet her lover; and is 
plagued with the impertinence of her fellow- 
travellers... | | | | 


EG GV returned home from Mrs. Goodwin with 

a much lighter heart than ſhe had had for ſeveral 
days, and was made ſtill happier by the receit of the 
following letter. | 


Dear Creature, | 
[ Entreat you to ſet out immediately on the receit of 
1 this in the Barnet coach, which will bring you 
to the inn where I have appointed a poſt-chaiſe to 
watt for you, which will convey my charmer to my 
longing arms. I have ſent the encloſed note for five 
* guineas, that nothing may hinder your compliance 
with my wiſhes. I omit all particulars till I ſee 
you, | 


So q :mmjf (ae 


Only that I am for ever 
© Your paſſionate lover, 
Jos nua TRUEMH AX. 
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There was in the ſtile of this letter, an audacity 


very different from that tender timidity and diflidence 


that Trueman had till now expreſſed; but as the hand 


was apparently the ſame as that in which the other let. 
ters were wrote which ſhe had before received, Peggy 


had not the leaſt diſtruſt of forgery. She felt a trifling 


diſguſt at the newly aſſumed aflurance of her lover, and 
therefore keeping her letter to herſelf, only informed 
her father that ſhe had received one, and giving him 
three of the five guineas, begged his leave to comply 


With her lover's requeſt, This was granted with a vi. 


ſible uneaſineſs, that was perhaps, the foreboding of 
new misfortunes, | 


Peggy went in the Barnet coach the next day; but 
before the ſet out, ſhe ſent a note to Mrs. Goodwin, to 
entreat that lady to defer her viſit to her father till her 
return. The hopes of ſoon ſeeing Trueman, ſo en- 
groſſed her thoughts, that ſhe gave very little heed to 
the extraordinary aſſiduities of a young gentleman, her 
fellow-traveller, though his behaviour was remarked 
by.the reſt of the company. He treated, indeed, all 


the ladies ; but Peggy, notwithſtanding the plainneſs 


of her dreſs, received many marks of diſtinction, which 


ſo provoked the envy of a coquetiſh girl, who aimed 


at his heart, with no other view than to torment it, 
that ſhe could not conceal her vexation, which burſt 


out in a Lard, ſome men are enough to ſurfeit one. 
I here is nothing in the whole earth ſo rude as the be- 


ing particular in a mixed company. I wiſh I had 
* brought with me the Academy of compliments, that 


you might have quoted chapter and verſe ; then | 


could have whiſpered the dumb thing what to have 
* anſwered, and we might have hoped the pretty dia- 


© logue would have had an end.“ Peggy was by this 


flippant ſpeech enough rouſed from her revery, to give 
her the following anſwer. If I was deaf, madam, 
as well as dumb, I ſhould not feel much regret while 
„ faw only your lips move. I entreat you, Sir, to 
« appeaſe the young lady's anger, by making her the 
ſubject of your praiſes ; they can be but wrong yp 
Fe plie 


plied then, and I faithfully promiſe, you cannot give 
me half the pain ſhe ſeems to feel at preſent, though 
you contradict your ſenſes, and make her as handſome 
as ſhe is peeviſh. 3 
This reply convinced the lady that the envied 
girl did not want ſpirit to reſent an affront ; but 
as ſhe did not value herſelf on her perſonal charms ſo 
much as on the brilliancy of her wit, Peggy's ſarcaſm 
loſt half its force, and ſhe returned without being the 
leaſt diſconcerted, Bleis me! I thought it had been 
dumb ſhow ; but the Columbine is a wit, I find. Dear 
child, don't put on any of your pert chamber-maid 
aairs to me, left your miſtreſs ſhould be among the 
round of my acquaintance.” 1 fo 
The dependant condition of poor Peggy kept her 
from giving the lady ſuch an anſwer as her haughtineſs 
deſerved, and ſhe only replied, © Let me be what J 
will, I pay for my place, and you, madam, have no 
* right to inſult me.“ The word inſult was repeated 
with much diſdain, after which the lady remained 
ſome time ſilent ; however ſhe was relieved from her 
taciturnity by the entrance of a new paſſenger, a gay 
young officer, who paid a particular attention to the 
witty lady ; for no other reaſon, than becauſe the lace 
on her habit, he thought gave her a right to this di- 
ſtinction. She practiſed all the coquetiſh airs ſhe was 
miſtreſs of, till the appearance of a pocket-glaſs, in 
which the captain adjuſted his curls, that he might not- 
appear frightful in the eyes of the ladies, informed her, 
that the heart ſhe aimed to conquer, was pre-engaged, 
lince the ſimper of approbatioa that attended his view- 
ing his own form, told her, as plainly as words could, 
that the warrior was paſſionately in love with himſelf : 
ſhe knew too much of the world, to hope to ſupplant 
ſo powerful a rival, and therefore was contented to make 
herſelf and the reſt of the company merry at the ex- 
pence of this Narciſſus. It was ſome time before the 
gentleman underſtood the drift of her irronical compli- 
ments; for the good opinion he had conceived of him- 
ſelf, would not ſuffer him to ſuppoſe, that any lady 
would make him the ſubject of her mirth. She aſked 
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him, with an eager ſolicitude of look, by what infa. 
tuation he, who ſeemed ſo well fitted for the company loo 
of the ladies, was deſtined to the trade of war? Ne. auk 
* thinks, added ſhe, I'd have none but rough-hewn | ſay! 
« fellows fight, that have loſt all care of their com- 
* plextons ; for it would vex one to hear of a battle 
being loſt, when we owed our defeat to the diſad- 
vantage of ground, occaſioned by the fear of the 
« commanding officer's being ſun-burnt.” | 
This thought was probably ſuggeſted to her, by the 
captain's keeping the hand next the ſun in a glove, af. 
ter having firſt pulled it off to ſhew a fine diamond ring; 
however, it was too bare faced a banter, not to con- 
found him it was addreſſed to, and, in reality, he was 
horridly diſconcerted, and abated much of his felf- 
ſufficient airs during the reſt of the ſhort journey. 
Peggy had, by her filence and coldneſs, worn out 
the patience of the gentleman who ſeemed ſo much in- 
clined to honour her with his addreſſes, and he was got 
into deep chat with Hillaria, the talkative lady men- 
tioned 0 when a well- dreſſed man rode up to the 
coach; and having aſked Peggy, if her name was not 
Williams, told her that he was ſent to meet her by Mr. 
Trueman, who had had the misfortune to ſprain one of 


his ancles, and was unable to attend her himſelf; but . 
waited her coming about two miles off, = 


CHAP. X. 


Peggy is conducted to a dreary habitation, and put in 
extreme terror by Fitz-Symonds, her Iriſh lover. She 
wounds him, and makes her eſcape. 


EGGY left the coach, and mounted behind the 
P gentleman without the leaſt reluctance, firmly be- 
lieving that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee her faithful Trueman; 
but after three hours ride, ſhe began to grow extremely 
uneaſy, and aſked her conductor, if he had not miſ- 
taken the way ? He told her he was ſure he was right, 
on which ſhe ſuffered him withou taſking him any other 
queſtions, to proceed a little farther, | 


At 
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At length they ſtopped at a lone houſe, where an ill- 
looking hag preſented herſelf at the door, and with an 
aukward officiouſneſs, offered to help her to alight, 
EZ ſaying, that her maſter would be within in a minute. 
The aſtoniſhed girl repeated the word maſter, in a wild 
& affright, and defired to be conducted to Mr. Trueman. 
Trueman; anſwered the woman, upon my ſoul, 
dear honey, there is none with that name upon him. 
This is the manſion of a great ſquire, and 1 know 
= © nothing of one Trueman.“ | 
She now entered the houſe, which appeared to her 
che moſt deſolate ſhe had ever beheld. It was dark, and 
to ſupply the place of a candle, a greaſed ruſh was ſet 
©” lighted in the noſle of a battered iron candleſtick, 
which the old woman held in her hand, and which 
gave a glimmer juſt ſufficient to diſcover the extreme 
naſtineſs of the habitation : but her thoughts were 
= ſoon called off from theſe trifles, by a voice that made 
her tremble, as ſhe recolle&ed it to be that of 
© Fitz-Symonds. He called Katto two or three times, 
and the old creature ran with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion to let him in Peggy followed her, reſolving, 
if poſſible, to ſlip out at the gate, as ſoon as ſhe 
opened it ; but to her diſappointment, ſhe found the 
maſter of this dreary place was his own porter, that he 
had let himſelf in, and double barred the gate, and 
only called his houſe-keeper to bring a light. He ac- 
| coſted her with a Well, my pretty Engliſh woman, 
you ſee I have ventured ſomething to make you happy 
© againſt your will,“ and then rudely endeavoured to 
| fnatch'a kiſs. She ſtruggling, eſcaped from his arms, 
exclaiming aloud againſt his baſeneſs and villainy, and 
| threatened him with the effects of her vengeance, if he 
offered to touch her. He laughed at her threats, and. 
| again attempted to carry her by force into the houſe ; 
for they were in a wide place covered with weeds that 
was called a court yard; but at the inſtant when he 
thought himſelf ſecure of his prey, and while he ſmil- 
ed with an air of triumph at her feeble efforts to eſcape 
his graſp, ſhe ſuddenly plunged a pen-knife, with all 
her ſtrength, into his arm. 
- | G 5 The 
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The ſharpneſs of the pain he felt, made him now 
let go his hold; but no ſooner did the old woman ſee 


the blood run from her maſter, than ſhe ſet up a diſmal 
yell, which brought to his aſſiſtance the man who had 


been ſent to bring Peggy, and two other ill-looking | 


fellows. The hag talked to them in Iriſh, and in con- 
ſequence of what ſhe ſaid, they diſarmed the poor girl, 
Carried her into the houſe, and locked her in a room 
that had no other furniture, beſides a ſmall flock-bed 
on the ground, and a couple of ſtools. 

Here the was left ſeveral hours to ruminate on her 
hard fate. She was in the dark, in a wild and lone- 
ſome houſe, and indeed ſcarceiy any thing ſeemed ca- 
pable of adding to the horror of her ſituation ; but had 
her mind been more compoſed, her prudence would 
not have ſuffered her to have given way to ſleep, left 
- this ſhonld have rendered her more expoſed to the at- 
tempts of a brual raviſher : her tears were her only re- 
lief, which profuſely bedewed her boſom; but when 
theſe had a little ſoftened the anguiſh of her mind, ſhe 
found ſweet conſolation in her addreſſes to heaven for 
protection. , 

About midnight the horrid old woman appeared a- 
gain, and with the moſt ghaſtly countenance, ordered 
her to come with her to her maſter's chamber. This 
injunction ſhe refuſed to obey, and throwing herſelf on 
her knees, intreated her for the ſake of humanity, to 
let her eſcape. The houſe-keeper believing her fears 
were only on account of the wound ſhe had given her 
maſter, tried to comfort her, by telling her, that ke 
was in no danger, and extolling his generoſity and good 
nature, added, that if ſhe would be obliging, ſhe might 
be miſtrefs of the *{quire's heart and purſe, * I ſcorn 
him and his wealth, ſhe replied, riſing; and will 
* preſerve my perſon from his touch, though at the ex- 
« pence of my life. You may drag me to him, if you 
_ © pleaſe; but I'll never willingly go near ſo baſe a 
* wretch.,' O bub a boo?” cried the woman, my ma- 
* ſter a wretch ! why, he is worth ſeven hundred a 


year every day he riſes, and has lady dutcheſſes at his 


d devotion, as our Patrick ſays, who has been 5 
| « him 
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him at London. Arrah, don't be a fool then, and 
ſtand in your own light, for my maſter is not a man 
co be trifled with, I can tell you that. If you will 
not go, you mult be carried; here's a rout to make a 
W « kkittiſh girl yield to what ſhe has a mind to. A hand- 
ſome bedfellow is a ſad misfortune indeed, for one of 
your age. I warrant you'll tell me another tale to- 
BZ © morrow morning. Come, come along before I call 
up the men.” N 
= She then laid hold of one of her hands, when Katto 
Was again called to attend her maſter ; his arm had 
EZ burſt out a bleeding afreſh, and Patrick his footman, 
EZ invain tried to ſtop it. The man that had been Peggy's 
conductor, who was the ſame that had counterfeited 
her lover's hand, was diſpatched for a ſurgeon five 
miles diſtant ; the ſcreams and hideous outcries of the 
old woman informed Peggy, that her, penknife had 
done ſome execution, for ſhe bellowed out, He's 
gone, he's gone, he's dead. O my dear maſter ! O 
my heart's blood, what will become of old Katto ; 
far from her own country, far from ſweet Ireland: 
* rub ſome tallow off the candle on the wound; father 
O Brian bleſſed it, and gave it me to cure my ſore 
leg. Tie the goſpel round his arm. I have always 
© been afraid for his life, ever ſince he left off wearing 
it about his neck. Oh! he breathes, he comes to him- 
*ſelf. Run Patrick, run, and ſee if the Engliſh girl 
be ſafe: O my dear ſweet honey maſter ; why will 
ye die, and leave your poor old ſervant, in a ſtrange 
* place ? Then followed a terrific cry. the. 

The fooiſteps of Patrick made Peggy turn her eyes 
towards the door, which, to her ſurprize, ſhe found 
half way open. She regretted that ſhe had not tried 
to eſcape, as ſhe thought the fellow would lock her in ; 
but he ſeeing her fit at ſome diſtance from the door, 
left it as it was, and ſhe heard him tell Katto, the 
houſe-keeper, that ſhe was ſafe, but he'd warrant dam- 
nation hungry. This produced an order for Patrick to 
ſet before her ſome cold proviſions. 1H 

While the fellow was ſpreading a napkin, he eyed 


the diſconſolate Peggy very attentively. She, * 
: Nase, 
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fide, fancied ſhe beheld on his countenance ſome traces 
of pity : her deſperate circumſtances made her Teady 
to lay hold on the leaſt proſpe& of relief. She had 
very little money about her, having paid for her paſ- 
ſage before ſhe left London; however, ſhe had till : 
guinea, and ſome filver. If ſhe had known the ex- 
treme indigence of Iriſh ſervants, ſhe would have had 
leſs fear for the ſucceſs of her golden bait ; for the 
fight of the guinea, added, perhaps, to his own hu- 
manity, had ſuch an effe& on the fidelity of Patrick, 
That he promiſed without heſitation, to get her out 
of the houſe before morning. This promiſe revived 
her hopes, and removed the anxiety of her mind, ſo 
far as to permit her to take ſome refreſhment, of which 
ſhe ſtood in great need, as ſhe had taſted nothing for 
twelve or fourteen hours, and had endured the ut- 
moſt fatigue both of body and mind great part of the 
time. 

Mr. Fitz-Symonds had another fainting fit, occa- 
fioned by his loſs of blood, and old Katto again ex- 
alted her voice, and lamented her diſtance from dear 
Ireland. In the midſt of this confuſion, Patrick bec- 
koned Peggy to flip out of the room, which ftill re- 
mained unlocked. She took the hint, and went ſoftly 
down a pair of ſtairs to which he pointed ; he preſent- 
Iy followed, and giving her a key, bid her open the 
_ gate, and ſhe would be in a narrow lane that 
ed to a farm-houſe, where ſhe might find ſhelter till 
day-light. | 
She gave him the promiſed guinea, and ran with 
nimble tootſteps from the deteſted houſe. She opened 
the door with eaſe : but Patrick forgetting to inform 
her which way to turn, ſhe took to that part of the 
lane that opened on a large common. She travelled 
on, but to her mortification, found, that after a walk 
of half a mile, ſhe fancied was ſtill near the front of 
the houſe ſhe had left : It was moon-light, and ſhe re- 
membered the gate ſhe had entered the evening before; 
ſhe beheld a candle moving from room to room, and 
did not doubt but ſhe was miſſed by the careful houſe- 
keeper. This gave her almoſt the ſpeed of wings 
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an the was out of fight of the building or rather 
N ruins. | 5 


"_ 2” 


© Peggy is found by one who had before been her friend, 
in a wide common, when ſhe believed herſelf ready 
to expire : and hardly recovers her ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits, before ſhe hears a piece of news that involves 
her in the deepeſt affliction. 


Y HE ſtillneſs of the night, the ſhadow of tall 
. trees, and the ſcreaming of owls, gave a ro- 
© mantic horror to all about this diſtreſſed wanderer, 
” while the agitation and fright ſhe had ſuffered, ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed her fancy, that ſhe formed a raviſner out of every 
” buſh. Thus oppreſſed, ſhe at laſt ſunk with wearineſs 
and terror at the foot of a large oak, and remained 
near two hours inſenſible : when ſhe opened her eyes, 
it was break of day, and the ſound of horſes feet gave 
ber hopes of again beholding the chearful face of man, 
a bleſſing that half a night's ſolitude in the midſt of 
ſuch dreary viſions, had taught her to value. She at- 
tempted to riſe in order to go toward the ſound ;* but 
found herſelf utterly unable to walk, and ſo extremely 
ſick, that ſhe could not hold up her head. She there- 
fore again made the earth her bed, and remained un- 
der the friendly oak great part of the day, neither wiſh» 
ing, nor hoping for relief; but in a kind of ſtupid lan- 
guor : however, ſhe was rouſed from her lethargy by 
the cry of dogs, and was ſitting leaning againſt the 
trunk of the tree, when an agreeable young gentleman 
accoſted her, aſking her the reaſon of her RR in ſuch 
a ſolitary place ? Fear and baſhfulneſs hindered her 
from giving him the particulars of her late diſtreſs ; 
but the ingenuous modeſty that appeared in her look, 
added to her paleneſs and dejection, inſpired him with 
pity ; he ceaſed to importune her, and giving her a 
crown, was going to ride off. As he turned, he aſked 
a footman, who had overtaken him, if his lady was 


behind? The fellow told him ſhe would be up with 
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him immediately. On this he halted, and told Peggy 
his wife had as much humanity as beauty, and would 
pity a young creature like her, by whatever means (he 
was brought to diſtreſs. The lady's coming prevented 
her making any reply ; ſhe was indeed a beauty, and 
the gladneſs that ſparkled in her eyes at the fight of he: 
huſband made her appear more ſo ; he met her a fey 
yards from the place where Peggy ſat, and told her, ſhe 
would not have overtaken him ſo ſoon, if he had not 
been withheld from the purſuit of his game by an object 
that had inſpired him with compaſſion. What was 
* it?” anſwered the lady eagerly ; A pretty girl, he 
© replied, that ſeems almoſt ready to expire.” Then 
© why do we ſtand hers?” returned his wife, let's ſee 
if we can do the poor creature any good.” They then 
both rode up to her; when the lady, as ſoon as ſhe be- 
held her, familiarly called her by her name, though 
Peggy had only a diſtant notion, that ſhe had ſome- 
where ſeen her, but could not recollect where, till ſhe 
was aſked by the young lady if ſhe had forgot 
the gay ſpark for whom ſhe made linen a few 
months before. She now remembered the features 
of her benefaQor ; but this was no time to enquire in- 
to the reaſon of the agreeable Julia's change of ſex; 
that humane lady, without aſking any queſtions, which 
Peggy's preſent weakneſs would have rendered it pain- 
ful to anſwer, gave orders to à ſervant to fetch a cha- 
riot to convey the poor languiſhing creature to her own 
ſeat, What an happy turn of fortune ! She had eſcaped 
from the houſe of a brutal raviſher, where ſhe had 
every thing to fear that was ſhocking to a virtuous 
young woman, and was providentially thrown in the 
way of a friend, where ſhe had every thing to hope 
from her benevolence and good nature. 

Notwithſtanding this happy change in Peggy's cir- 
cumſtances, the terror and fright ſhe had been in ſo 
ſeized her ſpirits, that the compaſſionate Julia began to 
be in pain leſt her preſent ſtupefaction ſhould impair, 
if not totally deprive her of her reaſon. She employ- 
ed the beſt phyſicians that were to be got ; who all de- 


clared, that time alone mult be the remedy : but * 
_ tte 
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he had been attended twelve days with the greateſt 


care and tenderneſs, ſhe grew converſible; her father 
and lover were now almoſt always in her thoughts, 


and theſe dear objects engroſſed too much of her care, 
for them not to be the firſt ſubject of her recovered 
© ſpeech : ſhe wept for the diſtreſs ſhe knew they muſt 
feel on her account, and ſhe haſted as ſoon as her 
Z trembling hand could hold a pen, to inform them 
Where ſhe was. As the weakneſs of her nerves would 
E ſcarcely ſuffer her to write intelligibly, ſhe begged the 
lady of the houſe to direct her letters. When ſhe told 
ber where that was to go that was for Trueman, her 
ſpouſe was preſent, and aſked if the young man's fa- 
ther was not a farmer near Buckingham? Peggy an- 
* ſwered him that he was, which ſhe did in ſome confu- 


fon, as ſhe dreaded his knowing of the diſgrace and 
impriſonment of her lover. Then I much queſtion,” 
returned the gentleman, © whether your letter will find 
him ſo near London; for about three weeks ago, his 
father told me, his ſon was left an eſtate by a bro- 
* ther of his mother's who lived in Yorkſhire ; and 
* that he only ſtayed to be married to a young wo- 
man he loved, before he went to take poſſeſſion of it.” 

This news cauſed various agitations in the heart of 
Peggy: ſhe looked on herſelf as the woman he loved; 
but ſhe could not reconcile his affairs being ſo well 


known to his father, with that deep reſentment ſhe had 


always heard him expreſs for his unkindneſs. She en- 
quired minutely into every circumſtance that could give 
light into this perplexed affair, but ſhe had ſoon reaſon 
to repent her curioſity. On her aſking the ſpouſe of 
Julia, if he knew to whom young Trueman was going 
to be married, he replied, * to the daughter of a rich 
* grazier, on whom he is to ſettle the greateſt part of 
This uncle's eſtate.” * Are you ſure, Sir,” returned 
Peggy, bluſhing as red as ſcarlet, © that you are not 
* miſtaken in the name, I know young Trueman is un- 
der ſome engagements to another; and I can hardly 
* think him baſe enough to forfeit his word meerly on 
the conſideration of wealth.” Don't be too ſure of 
that,“ replied the gentleman, * my intelligence is — 
| 70s * tain 
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« tain, I myſelf read the writings both of the eſtate 
and the marriage ſettlement: before the charming 
Julia made me the happieſt of men I was a limb of 
the law, and was old I'rueman's neighbour, and tho 
now I have done with the practice, as I was in the 
© town where he lived, I called on my old client, and 
© he begged me to look over the papers, that J might 
give him my judgment of their validity. Except the 
, — has another ſon beſides Joſhua, the poor gin, 
© whoever ſhe is, muſt ſeek another huſband.” 
Peggy could hear no more; the ſound of her lover 
Chriſtian name confirmed all her fears, the word; 
« cruel and ungrateful !* were all ſhe could utter; but 
the paleneſs that overſpread her face, told but too plain 
ly the torment of her mind. She tore the letter ſhe 
had juſt wrote, with indignation, and deferred ſend- 
ing that that was for her father, till ſhe had ſufficiently 
recollected herſelf to be able to write another, as in 
this ſhe had mentioned the perfidious Trueman with 
a tenderneſs that ſhe thought his falfhood but ill de. 
ſerved. be | | | 
The company and conſolation of the kind Julia, 
who did all in her power to alleviate her grief, ſoſten- 
ed as much as poſſible, this unexpected ſtroke : ſhe re- 
mained ſome days in an uneaſy ſuſpence, waiting for 
the anſwer to a letter ſhe had ſent her father; ſhe had 
alſo v rote to Mrs. Goodwin : at length the ſame poſt 
brought her news from them both. Het father's letter 
incloſed one from Trueman, which ſhe opened in the 
utmoſt hurry; but found every fear confirmed by the 
following lines. SN 


© Dear Prox, 
6 HOUGH I long to fee you with the utmoſt 
1 impatiefice, an unexpected event calls me in- 
to Yorkſhire. I have but a moment to inform my 
charmer, that her happineſs is a motive that will 
* ſoften eyen abſence itſelf, and make it ſupportable 
„„ 3 1 
Sincerely affectionate 

ee | Jos nu * 
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= As ſhe looked on this billet as a conſammate piece 
of hypocriſy, her pride and contempt for a while en- 
EZ2bled her to bear up with tolerable courage; but alas! 
in the tender moments of ſolitude, ſne found ſhe felt 
ſhe was till in love. Her father begged. her to return 
to town with the utmoſt ſpeed, as the ſhort ſketch ſhe 
had given him of the danger .ſhe had efcaped, gave 
im freſh fears for her ſafety, and made him long to 
have her near him; he added, that he had received a 
ſupply of money from an unknown hand, that daily 
enquiry was made after her return, and that his own 
ill-health gave him apprehenſions that he might ſoon 
ſtand in need of the laſt mark of her filial tenderneſs. 
She communicated the contents of her father's letter 
to the friendly Julia; and it was agreed that they 
ſhould ſet out for town the following week, in that 
lady's chariot. | | 3 
© To beguile the tedious hours during this interval, 
and to divert the melancholy Peggy, whoſe inward . 
vexation was often gueſſed at from ſwelled eye-lids, 
Julia gave her the reaſon of her ſtrange metamorpho- 
fis; but as ſne could not do this, without mentioning 

ſeyeral circumſtances that made Peggy deſirous of 
hearing the whole account of a life that ſeemed full of 
incidents, ſhe begged her friend to indulge her with a 
relation of all ſhe could remember from her infancy. 
Io this requeſt ſhe complied, with the extremeſt good 
nature and affability. | | 
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© ] FAS bor,” fad the lady, © in this very houſe 


My father was left very 8 by his 3 in 
tate, much incum- 


* the uneaſy poſſeſſion of a great el 


| © bered. In order to extricate himſelf from the diffi- 
SA eulties with which he was ſurrounded, he took the 

advice of a near relation, and paid his addreſſes 
to a lady, who had no one good qualification, ex- 


| © Cept the uncontrolable poſſeſſion of thirty — 
Fa pounds, 
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pounds, can be called one. Her he married; au 
I and one ſiſter, were the fruit of the mercenan 
© bargain.” : | 
My mother, ſo far from delighting in the cheerfi 
duties of a wife or parent, imbittered every comfon 
her wealth would have brought my father; by he 
ill-humour, ſhe expected, as her fortune had conti. 
.* buted to his eaſe and affluence, that he ſhould pay he: 
an unlimited obedience ; but my father, who was: 
man of plain good ſenſe, imagined that the adyay. 
tage of fortune could not alter the order of nature, 
and give a woman a right to aſſume an authority ove 
her huſband. Their union was a marriage of con. 
« veniency rather than love, and he felt none of thok 
extravagant fondneſſes that often make a man laugh 
.* at, and comply with the unreaſonable requeſts of: 
wife he loves, till he has loſt the power of contradid. 
ing her. | ; ES 1 
The only inſtance in which I can recollect my ha- 
ing heard my mamma ſpeak of him with pleaſure, (iT « 
was her having, to ſatisfy her vanity, teized him till 
* ſhe had made him purchaſe a title. This ſacrifice to 
© her pride, gave my father a good deal of pain, a 
he hated oftentation, and the glitter of life; but it 
conſequences were quite inſupportable to one of hi 
© temper. While ſhe was plain Mrs. Webſter, : 
coach and four ſatisfied her ambition, and this man- 
* fton-houſe was the place of her ſummer reſidence; 
but now every thing was antique, was ridica!ous 
for a woman of her rank. In order to get int 
_ © the polite world, ſhe was fick, and a favourite phy- 
* ſician preſcribed Bath-waters, as the only remedy. 
My mother, in this place of gaity and expence. 
got an habit of play, and contracted ſeveral debts oi 
| honour, which ſhe kept a ſecret from my father. 
Theſe often put her to ſtraits, that rendered her tem. 
per naturally none of the beſt, extremely harſh and 
diſobliging. She. was poor, in the midſt of wealth, 
© as her expences conſtantly exceeded my father's al. 


* Jowance, though that was very handſome for a 22 
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of the leaſt oeconomy. The clamours of unpaid 
tradeſmen at laſt opened his eyes. to her ill conduct, 
and he determined to take on himſelf the manage- 
ment of his fortune, leſt he ſhould quickly have none 
to manage. The regulation of mine and my ſiſter's 
education, and her own private expence were now 
the only province left her; but how dearly ſhould 
we have regretted her having even this, had provi- 
dence continued her life! . 

My father had, on his marriage, jointured her in 
his whole eſtate, conſequently my ſiſter and I had a 
right to all he poſſeſſed after the deceaſe of my mo- 
ther, whoſe fretful temper, and frequent application 
to a phyſician, had rendered her conſtitution too weak 
to give him much hopes of a male heir ; yet to ſuch 
a pitch did ſhe carry her negle& of us her children, 
that I myſelf was obliged to the ſon of my mother's 
EZ © houſe-keeper for my learning to read. My father, as 
he found no comfort at home, became a meer ſportſ- 
man, and was almoſt always on horſeback, and I 
have paſt many weeks, without ſeeing a living 
creature, except the ſervants of the family. 

© I bore this with very little pain till death took 
from me my ſiſter; I was then twelve years old, and 
almoſt as ignorant as an uninſtructed ſavage, for I 
was never admitted to the company of my mother, 
nor ſuffered to come out of the nurſery, which ſhe 
never vouchſafed to enter. | i 

* The houſe-keeper, who was a good ſort of a wo- 
man, and pitied my forlorn condition, though ſhe 
durſt not ſhew her concern, engaged one of the foot- 
men to teach me to write. My mother, by accident 
ſaw this man come out of the nurſery ; and that ſhe 
might have a pretence to keep me {till cloſer con- 
fined, improved the incident, and made a tale of it 
to my father. I was removed to the remoteſt part of 
the houſe, and not ſuffered to converſe with our own 
domeftics, left my great fortune ſhould inſpire ſome 
of them with the thought of carrying me off. How 


often have I envied the condition of a poor girl, that 
| | I ſaw 
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I ſaw from the window of my priſon, come daily t, 
fetch the ſcraps of my father's table! 
My ſolitude was rendered juſt bearable by the 
«. kmdneſs of our houſe-keeper, who was the only 
< perſon I was ſuffered to ſpeak to. She furniſhed nt 
with books, and inſtructed me as much as the dutie: 
of her employment would give her leave. I once 
< aſked to let Tommy, her ſon, who- had been ny 
* ſchool-maſter, come and keep me company. She 
* ſmiled, and told me, he was now too big to be per- 
© mitted to enjoy that honour, * He has,” ſaid ſhe, 
been making me the ſame requeſt ; but I am afraid, 
my dear Julia, his thoughts are leſs innocent than 
yours, ſince he was much offended at my refuſing 
«© to comply with his deſire.” * I was really ſo inno- 
cent or fo childiſhly ignorant, that I ſaw no reaſon 
© for the houſe-keeper's ſcrupuloſity, any more than i 
Tommy had been of my own ſex, and replied, that 
I was ſure I ſhould love him dearly as long as ! 
© lived, fince if he had not taught me to read, I ſhoull 
have been the moſt forlorn creature. breathing. She. 
one day told me my mamma was extremely ill, and 
* the doctor gave but little hopes of her life, when 
* was ſo far from feeling any of the tender yearning 
of filial affection, that I rejoiced at the news, in 
hopes that her death would put an end to my con- 
finement. The good woman reproved my want of 
concern, and told me her Tommy would not behave 
* ſo if ſhe was ſick. I replied, Nor I neither, it my 
mamma loved me as well as I was ſure ſhe did her 
'* ſon. © T have ſeen you, dear Gibſon, I added, fell 
1. your cloaths, that Tommy might have learning, 
« while my mother keeps me locked up, that ſhe may 
« ſpend what my papa allows for my education an 
« dreſs, in gaming. What have I to love her for? 
I love you better by half. I love you for Tommy, 
ee as well as myſelf, and if I live to be a woman, I l 
„ ſhew that I love you both.” 85 
She left me without making any anſwer to this 
< childiſh prattle, nor I believe was ſhe able to make 
© any, for her face was wet with tears. 
; TO, Three 
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= < Three or four days after this, my mother died, 
without ſo much as aſking to ſee me, I was ta- 


to 
; ken from my priſon, in order to be meaſured for 
+ WF mourning ; and as ſoon as Mrs. Dupin, the coat- 
„maker, had done with me, I was again marching 
up to my melancholy retreat, but was met by my 
father, whoſe face I had not ſeen for four months. 
He looked tenderly at me, and aſked me where I 
vas going? I told him, to the place where my 
e mamma had kept me for a long time. He now 
took hold of my hand; led me back into the parlour, 
and aſked Gibſon, our houſe-keeper, the reaſon. of 
my ſhocking diſhabille. She told him, it was her 


EF ladyſhip's pleaſure, I ſhould never be dreſſed. I ſaw 
my father bite his lips in great vexation, and heard 
him reply, Is this a dreſs for the heireſs of my 
eſtate ? See that Julia, for the future, wants for no- 

thing that is fit for a girl of her expectations. I 

dread enquiring into the qualifications of her mind, 

leſt I ſhould find that as ſhamefully neglected as her 
perſon.“ I replied with vivacity,” © No, indeed, 
Papa, it is not; for Tommy Gibſon has taught me 
to read, and Jonathan to write; and I ſhould have 
learnt ta caſt accounts too, if my mamma had not 
catched him coming out of my room, and forbad 
his ſpeaking to me.” He held up his hand with 
2 altoniſhment ; but ſaid nothing. | | 
Prom this time I was treated: with as much flattery 
and reſpect as I had before been with diſregard, by 
all except the houſe-keeper. I was a little angry at 


her frequent admonitions to be humble; but I was 
more fo, that I: did not ſee her ſon, whoſe congra- 
= tulations on my change of circumſtances, I thought 
would have given me more ſatisfaction than I could 
have received from the tongues of thouſands. I Was 
© © ſeveral times going to aſ the reaſon why. did nat 
3 ſee him; but a ſort of baſhful diflidence and ſhame / 
kept me ſilent, till one day, I heard my father tell 
* Gibſon, he had found out a maſter for her ſun. 5 
I was fo utterly unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 
the world, that I thought Liaw. Tommy already in 
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* a livery; my blood boiled with indignation, and! 
« cried out in a great flutter, Dear Sir, will you let hin 
that taught me to read be a footman? III give ny 
* mamma's beſt diamond ear-rings, with all my hear, 
to keep him from going to ſervice. My father laugh. 
ed at my hurry, and told me, I need not part with 
my ornaments, fince the profeſſion he had choſe for 
my ſchool-maſter would be no diſhonour to him, if 
he had been born a gentleman. His mother thanked 
* my father for his care, and talked of ſending for her 
ſon the next week. I was not yet thirteen ; but the 
few months J had been in the world, had greatly in- 
larged my ideas. I expected the appearance of the 
youth with a ſolicitude that bordered on impatience, 
TI pictured him in my imagination, ſuch as he wa 
the laſt time I beheld him, a pretty boy of twelve 
years old; but how agreeably was I diſappointed, 
when I found myſelf addreſſed in the moſt reſpe&tful 
manner, by a tall genteel young man, almoſt fi. 
teen; for my own part, the ſurpriſing alteration [ 
beheld in his perſon, kept me mute with aſtoniſh- 
ment, while he, on his ſide, ſeemed as much em- 
barraſſed. From this interview, I may date the loſs 
of my heart, if that can be ſaid to be loſt, that is in 
the poſſeſſion of an honeſt man. Gibſon, who wa 
preſent, when we met, ſaw farther into the reaſon 
of our mutual confuſion than we ourſelves did, and 
thought herſelf bound in honour and gratitude, to 
put a ſtop to an intercourſe, that might in its effects, 
be extremely offenſive to my father, and involve her 
* ſon in an hopeleſs affection for one, too much above 
© him, for him ever to expect a return. She knew the 
penalty annexed to the running away with an heirels, 
and dreaded left the heat and impetuoſity of youth, 
might carry him beyond the reſtraints of prudence ; 
© ſhe therefore declined my papa's offer for her fon, 
and he was diſpatched the next day to an uncle he 
had in London, to wait there till ſomething fell, that 
* ſhe thought for his advantage. T in vain endea- 
* voured to ſmother my diſcontent at this ſeparation. 


I was but an ill difſembler : ſhe ſaw through the pre. 
: | « tended 
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W tended reaſons for my chagrin, yet thought it better 

W to conceal her ſuſpicions. : 
I Two years pailed on without my ever ſceing the 
agreeable Tommy, and I obſerved Gibſon carefully 
= avoided mentioning him in my hearing. When I was 
near fifteen, my papa fell in love with a young lady, 
the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman. He poſ- 
ſeſſed twice the eſtate that her fortune could anſwer, 
but as the whole of this fortune was ſettled on me, as 
my mother's heireſs, he could make her no ſettle- 
ment, and her father would not conſent to the 
match. Thus I innocently became the bar to my 
EZ © father's happineſs, and the object of his diſpleaſure. 
He at laſt, however, married her, contrary to the 
EZ © expreſs command of her parents, and they made uſe 
ol her diſobedience as an excuſe for beſtowing what 
was deſigned for her fortune, to double the portion 
of her younger ſiſter, who was more a favourite. 
My mother-in-law was but five years older than 
W «© myſelf; yet ſhe aſſumed a moſt arbitrary authority 
over me. I was not indeed locked up, as I had 
EZ © been during the life of my own mamma; but ſhe. 
took upon herſelf the taſk of regulating my conduct, 
even in the minuteſt trifles, ſuffering me to have no 
will of my own; but guiding me like a perfect 
Ilz had too much ſpirit to bear this uſage patiently. 
As Gibſon was the only perſon who, I thought, 
would pity me, I complained to her of this treat- 
ment; my mother-in-law overheard my complainit, 
and though the good woman had ſaid nothing in the 
= © leaſt diſreſpectful of her ladyſhip, her pride was af- 
= * fronted, and ſhe told my father, who was now a 
= © doating huſband, that ſhe would never live in a houſe 
with any body that ſhould dare to make ſaucy ap- 
peals to her ſervants. Gibſon, the faithful Gibſon, 
= © was therefore diſcharged, while my heart bled for 
| © her diſtreſs, from my 1 that ſhe had no re- 
* ſource but my father's friendſhip. The time the 
poor woman was out of buſineſs, whatever | uid. 
0 poſſibly 
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poſſibly ſpare, from my pocket- money, I gave her, 
but alas! it was ſoon out of my power to contribute 
to her relief; for I was watched by a creature of ny 
„ mother's, who ſeeing m2 go into her. apartment, 
© took it into her head to fancy there was a clandeſtire 
« correſpondence carried on betwixt me and young 
© Mr. Gibſon, our late houſekeeper's ſon, though [ 
© had not fo much as ſeen him, and was ſo awed by 
© thenilence of his mother about him, that I durſt not 
mention his name. From hence I was commanded 
not to demean myſelf by keeping company with {cr- 
©, vants, and abſolutely forbid ſeeing or ſpeaking to 
* Gibſon. I however, intruſted a ſervant — in 7 
„whom I had ſome confidence, to carry. the poor 
woman five guineas; and to acquaint: her, that! 
could not viſit her, but would be her friend as long 
as I lived. U his girl ſaw Mr. Gibſon her ſon, and 
he was imprudent enough to intruſt her with a letter 
for me, which never came to my hands; for. ſhe We 
* was not proof againſt the reward ſhe ſhould get by Wa 
*/ betraying a ſecret of ſuch importance. He has 
* ſince told me, that this letter contained: very little 
more than grateful acknowlegements for my kindneſs 
to his mother, and a pathetic lamentation that the 
inequality of our ſtations: forbid his even hoping to 
© be happy; yet my mother-in-law had the addrels 
to perſuade my father, that nothing: could ſecure my 
« perſon from the attempts of this youth, : but: ſending 
me out of the kingdom. He complied with the pro- 
poſal, and I was carried to France, under the pre- 
« tence of improving my education, having for my 
governeſs, a perſon of my mother- in law's chuſing, 
who had all the ſtrictneſs of a. Spaniſh duenna. 
This ſage perſon lodged me in a family in Paris, 
to which ſhe was related. The mean appearance of 
every thing about me, gave me at firſt ſome diſguſt; 
but when ſhe told me ſhe acted. acoording to the in- 
« ftructions of her lady, my mother-in-law, I knew it 
was in vain to complain: By degrees, J forgot all 
the pomp of life, and could eat a hearty meal of 
a . © whatever 
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whatever was ſet before me; but J could not help 
being filled with indignation, when I reflected how 
little my education would be improved by my living 
in a dirty houſe in the ſuburbs; and my never bein 
ſuffered to appear in a manner ſuitable to the rank 
was deſtined to fill. My dreſs was ordered by my 
good mamma, to be extremely plain, and from the 
appearance of every thing about me, no one could 
have the leaſt ſuſpicion, that I was heireſs to above 
two thouſand a year. | 
But all theſe mortifications I ſhould have boryge 
with tolerable patience, if I could have eſcaped the” 
notice of the religious; my governante was a papiſt 
in diſguiſe, and from her zeal for the welfare of my 
ſoul, committed me to the care of a good prieſt of her 
acquaintance, who chearſully performed the taſk of 
endeavouring to make me a convert. His arguments 
indeed ſtaggered me, and made me doubt the truth 
of the belief I had hitherto profeſſed ; and I make no 
doubt, but that he would have made a good catholic 
of me, if I had not accidentally been informed, that 
my pious governeſs was in league with the doctor, to 
endeavour to make me reliſh a cloiſter ; and that not- 
withſtanding the ſanctity ſhe put on before me, ſhe 
was not ſo abſtracted from the world, as to refuſe a 
largeſum which ſhe was to receive from the ſuperior of 
a convent, if ſhe could perſuade me to take the veil. 
* The perſon who gave 'me this information, was 
the youngeſt daughter of the man at whoſe houſe we 
lodged: ſhe was herſelf a nun, and had been em- 
ployed by the prieſt; to paint the charms of a life ſe- 
cluded from the vanities and cares of the world, in 
the moſt flattering colours. She at firſt began to fulfil 
her commiſſion in ſuch a manner, as would have given 
ſatisfa&tion to her employers ; but the frequent ſighs 
that interrupted her romantic deſcriptions of the 
| © ſweets of a retired life, gave me a ſuſpicion, that 
| © what ſhe ſaid, did not come from her heart I told 
ber that I did not know but ſome people might be ca- 
| © pable of reliſhing the fine ſcenes ſhe painted; but that 
tor my own part, 1 was not formed for a cloiſter. I 
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had yet met with very little happineſs from the ten. 
der ſympathies of relative affection; but I had enter. 
© tained a hope that a name dearer than that of chill 
e ar parent, would give me a taſte of the ſweets of 
« frieridſhip and love. I added, that thoſe who had 
in early life been happy in the fondneſs of their pz. 
rents, might forego, without much regret, the enjoy. 
ments which they had found by experience to be no. 
© thing but vanity ; but that I ſhould never be able to 
« perſuade myſelf to reſign, without trial, the proſpet; 
that appeared to me ſo inchanting as that of giving 
© happineſs to, and receiving it from, a deſerving man. 
* She ſmiled at my warmth ; for I ſpoke with ſome 
© emotion ; and told me, ſhe wiſhed, young as I waz 
© I had not ſeen ſome gentleman that was the inſpiter 
of my averſion to a religious life. © Oh, Miſs !” ſhe 
added, would you avoid deceit and ruin, take fſhel- 
ter in a convent, from the perjuries of man: they 
6 ſmile but to deceive, and vow, but to undo.” * I re- 
* plied briſkly, as I ſaw ſhe was a good deal moved, 
* that I thought I had as much reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
* ſhe had been forced from the world by ſome diſap- 
pointment in a mere mortal paſſron, as ſhe hadto 
think, a particular man was the cauſe of my wiſh- 
ing not to leave it. She anſwered with a ſigh, that 
perhaps both might be true ; but that whatever was 
the cauſe of her vocation, thoſe hearts were moſt ac- 
ceptable to God, that were unſtained with earthly de- 
fires, and where the firſt choice was fixed on heaven, 
the mortification of a recluſe life would be leſs pain- 
ful, and the aſſurances of a reward more enlivening 
and certain. © But if my firſt choice is for this world,” 
I replied, © would it not be prevarication, to pretend 
c toa divine call?“ Certainly,” ſhe returned; © but be- 
« lieve me, my dear, when I tell you, that a young girl 
like you, often miſtakes that for deliberate choice, 
<« that a few years convince her, was no more than the 
« rovings of Imagination. I myſelf, when I was four. 
teen, thought a gay young ſpark, who was pleaſed 
e to make himſelf merry at my expence, born to ren- 
e- der me happy, when a year or two more, taught me 


<< to deſpiſe the coxcomb.” I returned, a little _ 
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BS that I thought I ſhould never chooſe one of that cha- 
WS racer, and continued, you forget, Miſs, that 
BS the religion I have been educated in, admits of no 
ES nuns profeſſed, though we have many voluntary vir- 
gins amongſt us. I can ſee no reaſon that a woman 
BS hould bind herſelf by a vow, to perform what ſhe 
may do without any ſuch awful ſolemnity.” © You 
talk,“ ſhe returned, ® like one unacquainted with 
the world. Do you think it poſſible to be in the 
EZ midſt of temptation without wiſhes, without deſires 
that would ſully the purity of your mind, and make 
it unfit for the raptures of divine love? Tell me 
ingenuouſly,. 1 replied, does the gates of a 
cloiſter ſhut out every intruding idea, that would 
diſturb your devotion?” Ah, no,” ſhe returned; 
with her eyes bathed in tears, I confeſs they have no 
EZ ſuch power; but if we have our wandering mo- 
ments, what muſt be the dangers that ſurround 
EZ thoſe, that have no ſuch tie on their ſouls, but are 
EZ © left to the guidance of their own wills.” I told 
her, I had none of thefe terrible thoughts of the | 
world ſhe would inſpire me with; and that I was des 1 
[7 © termined to try ſome of its gratifications, at leaſt, be- 33 
fore I bid it a final adieu. | | 3 
Il had many converſations with this nun; but I ob- 
2 © ſerved the more I talked with her, the leſs warm ſhe 
appeared in her arguments for a retired life, and I 
& © frequently fancied her eyes ſeemed ſwelled with 
= © weeping: at length we grew ſo intimate, that;ſhe 
made me the confident of her griefs, and confeſſed, 
that ſhe had been determined to chuſe the cloiſter, 
more from pride, and a ſpirit of revenge, than from 
any motive of real piety. I, as it was natural, aſked 
how, if ſhe herſelf was unhappy, ſhe came to be ſo 
{ © ftrenuous an advocate for my embracing a way of 
| © life, that might make me her companion in miſery. 
| © dhe replied, in a kind of confuſion, that my years 
| © had made her hope my heart might be diſengaged ; 
* but ſhe had another reaſon. for what ſhe had ſaid to 
me. I infiſted on knowing what that was; ſhe then, 
| © after I had promiſed to let what ſhe had to tell me, 
Ik 2 remain 
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remain a ſecret, informed me of her being employed 
* by her ſpiritual director, to uſe all her art to infing. 
ate herſelf into my affection; and, if poſlible, to in. 
© fluence my choice for a convent. So far I heard ba. 
« tiently.; but when ſhe added, it would be prudent 
© in me to diflemble my diſlike to my becoming a nun, 
© leſt they ſhould force me into a monaſtery, fron 
which I ſhould find it difficult to deliver myſelf, | | 
* ſhuddered with horror, and reſolved to eſcape, 2 
© any rate. SC ns * 
I had, unknown to my governeſs, a pair of fire 
* ear-rings, and a diamond necklace that had been ny 
mother s, which I had brought away by ſtealth, in 
hopes of meeting with ſome opportunity of convey: 
© ing them to poor Gibſon, whoſe misfortune ſat hea- 
vy on my mind, as I knew it was affection to me, 
© that was the cauſe of her being, as I imagined, de- 
< ſtitute of the neceſſaries of life; but as 1 had met 
© with no ſuch opportunity, I now thought providence 
© had reſerved them for the means of my own eſcape. 
© I told my friend the nun, of the jewels, and ſhe got 
them diſpoſed of for me. I begged her to keep the 
© caſh, till I ſhould have occaſion to make uſe of it, 
© as I reſolved to take no method that could poſlibly 
© impeach: my character, nor endeavour to make my 
« eſcape, till | was ſure nothing but flight could ſecure 
my liberty: but it was not very long before I wat 
under the neceſſity of applying to my banker; for 
my pivus governeſs, as ſhe was likely to loſe ber 
*.promiſed bribe through my obſtinacy, grew extreme 
iy peeviſh and inſolent: one day; on my infiſting on 
going to the opera; ſhe told me ſuch places were 
«* unfit for me to appear in, who was ſo ſoon to be 


devoted to the exerciſes of religion. I ſeemed at 


* loſs to gueſs her meaning; and told her, I did not 
« ſee 1 diverſions could be at all unfit * 
one born to poſſeſs a good fortune, which ſhe knen 


edel was, though my mother had thought proper to 


make me appear in a deſpicable light among ſtran- 


gers“ My lady, ſhe anſwered in a canting tone, 


© had a regard for your ſoul's * _ af 
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BY *- dered you to be kept from the vanities of this enti- 
"WE < cing world; and if you loved yourſelf as well as T 
( love you, you would conſent to the being placed 
"WY ain farther out of its reach.” © And pray,” I re- 
" plied, not a little offended at her hypocriſy,” © if 
l vou deſpiſe. the world ſo. much, how came you to 


continue in it ſo long? one would think ſo elevated 
aa piety as yours, would not have ſuffered you to 
grow grey in this fink of corruption and folly.” 
This reply threw her off her guard; and ſhe, trem- 
bling with paſſion, ſaid it was not her inclination, but 
ber ſtation in life, that had kept her in the world. 
lf ſhe had been born to my fortune, heaven ſhou}d 
BZ * have had her vows; and ſhe would try to recom- 
mend herſelf to the favour of God, by ſnatching 
me as a brand out of the burning, by making a pi- 
W * ous and holy nun, of a light unthinking heretic. ' 
This plain confeſſion of her deſign provoked me 
* beyond all patience, and I aſked her, what was to 
be her ſhare of my worldly inheritance, when her 
holy deſign had taken place; for I ſuppoſed ſhe de- 
* ferved the character the Devil gave of Job, that ſhe 
= * would not ſerve God for nought ? I then, unable to 
| © reſtrain my vexation, left the room; but I heard her 
mutter as I went out, that I ſhould ſoon ſee reaſon 
& © torepent my pride. This menace haſtened my reſolu- 
tion to fly to England; but how to get a diſguiſe that 
* would ſecure me from the knowlege of my gover- 
* neſs, or thoſe ſhe might ſend after me, was a ſub- 
ect of ſerious conſultation betwixt me and the friend- 
* ly nun: and at laſt, ſhe thought of a ſcheme that 
gave us great hopes of ſucceſs. She had a brother 
= * who was but lately dead, who had been a ſubaltern 
* officer, This youth, ſhe told me, was much of my 
* ſize, and as ſome of his regimentals were ſtill in her 
* father's houſe, ſhe adviſed me to make a confident of 
|. © the only maid-ſervant her father kept, whom ſhe 
could promiſe, from her own knowlege of her diſ- 
* Poſition, would at leaſt be faithful, if ſhe could do 
me no ſervice. ' I took her advice, and this woman 
= © helped me to a ſuit, which had been her young maſ- 
| H 3 ters. 
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* ter's, that fitted me exactly, and by her afliflance 


, without being diſcovered, protyred every thing i 
© neceſſary to equip me in the dreſs of a young gen 
* tleman. 8 | 


The night before that defigned for my departure 
I was informed by my faithful friend, that my ene- 
mies were conſulting meaſures for ſurprizing me, 
and placing me in a convent far diſtant from Pari 
This news made me ſenſible, that nothing ought to 
make me defer my flight. I took leave of this wor: 
thy woman; many tears were ſhed on both ſides, and 
* on my going away, ſhe put into my hands a payer 

filled with many uſeful remarks. 8 
I got ſafe to London, though I was once aſket 


news of myſelf before I reached Calais; but as ny 
'* followers had not the leaſt nation of my diſguiſe, [ 


* boldly anſwered I had ſeen no lady. The firſt houſe 
I lodged at, was that where you ſaw me. I had al 
« my life been kept from any of thoſe diverſions, that 


© young minds call pleaſure ; I therefore determined, 


while my caſh laſted, and I was ſafe from ſcandal, 
to take, under the appearance of a young fellow, 
my ſhare of every faſhionable entertainment, as far 


'* as. was .confiſtent with innocence; and I had the 


'< pleaſure of remarking amongſt my gay companions, 
that an air of levity was often the worſt crime that 


could with truth be laid to the charge of many a 
-< ſpark who bore a very ſad character: ſo fond is an 
-« unchuritable world of judging from the worſt appea- 
-© rances, while the truly good man can't look grave 
without being, by the ſame world, branded for an 
-* hypocrite, | | | 


About ſix weeks after I came to town, I read a 
paragraph in the public papers that informed me 0! 
my father's being dangerouſly ill at his country-ſeat, 


Filial affection filled my eyes with tears, and 1 hur- 


4 ried home to hide this diſgrace to my manhood. 
While I was thus diſordered, I, without deſign, 
'« joſtled from the wall a genteel young gentleman, 
© when common civility made me aſk pardon for my 


+ rudeneſs; but I had not pronounced five 2 
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: fore he ſeized my hand, crying in a tranſport, ** The 
voice of my deareſt Julia!“ I had hid my face as 


„much as poſſible with my hat; but his exclamation 


IE © cauſed me to drop my precaution, and I looked full at 
bim. I can't deſcrjbe to you the mixture of ſhame 
and joy I felt, when I ſaw before me Mr. Gibſon, that 
dear youth, who, notwithſtanding the diſparity of 
our circumſtances, had been the inſpirer of many a 
ſoft inclination. I was almoſt ready to fink at his 
feet, which he obſerving, intreated me to go with him 
into a tayern, adding, that I ſpoke ſq like a lady 
EZ * whoſe loſs he lamented, that he could not help being 
EZ © ſurpriſed. I at firſt heſitated, whether I ſhould com- 
BZ *ply with his propoſal ; but he artfully begging me to 
go with him to drink the lady's health, 1 tancied, as 
be intended I ſhould, that he did not believe me to be 
any other than what I appeared, and went with him, 
big with the hopes of learning the true ſtate of his 
= © heart in regard to myſelf: for I imagined the men 
made no ſcruple of owning their little hypocrifies to 
one another; but we were no ſooner out of obſerva- 
tion, than he, with the moſt tender languiſhment of 
© laok and voice, aſked me, how I could believe my 
image had made ſo-flight an impreſſion on his heart, 
* as to permit any diſguiſe to conceal the charming. . 
Julia. O madam,” he continued gravely, © par- 
don this preſumption. I cannot ſuppreſs the extatic 
„joy I feel at ſeeing you fafe, though I make no 
doubt, but that this dreſs is to favqur the deſigns 
of ſome more happy man, whoſe lot the agonies of 
= © diſappointed love will make me envy.” 5 
: * I bluſhed with ſhame and vexation at this rant,. 
and thought his confidence merited the little puniſh- 
ment of continuing ſome time in an error, with re- 
ſpect to his having a rival. I therefore replied, with 
as much coolneſs as I could aſſume, that whatever 
might be my good opinion of any particular man, none 
vas the motive of my preſent appearance; ſince to pre- 
* ſerve myſelf from being for ever ſecluded from the 
world, I had been forced to appear in a dreſs of which 
| | H 4 II was 
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I was heartily weary, fince it expoſed me to declata. 
* tions J ſhould not have expected. 

He ſeemed confounded at my reſerve, and at a loſ 
what to reply. I gave him time to recglle& himſelf 
buy aſking news of his mother, when he told me that 
< ſhe was well, and in a much happier ſituation than 
© when I left her, for an old rich uncle was dead, and 
had bequeathed her an eaſy fortune; and then add. 
ed, You will permit me, madam, to ſhew my gra- 
« tiude for the many kind offices you have done my 
« mother, though your coldneſs throws a damp 
«© on every preſumptuous hope I have entertained for 
% myſelf. The greateſt ſatisfaction I ever found in be- 
« ing conſtituted my uncle's heir, aroſe from the thought 

4 that it would, in the opinion of the world, a little 
« leflen the diſtance betwixt me and the charming Julia, 
« and atleaſt vindicate her calling me her friend, though 
her judgment might think me unworthy of. a more 
tender title.“ ä 
While he ſpoke this, he watched my eyes with a 
lover's concern, but whether the unexpected meeting, 
or the ſoftneſs my mind had been inſpired with, by 
the news of my father's illneſs, or the natural weak- 
neſs of my own heart, made my looks incapable of 
« countenancing the coldneſs of my tongue, I know 
not, but he gathered ſuch courage from the compla- 
* cency with which I regarded him when he ſpoke, WW 

that he pleaded his paſſion with the utmoſt energy, MW 

© and ſeemed to have forgot all thoughts of a rival. 5 

© But not to keep you in ſuſpence, by circumſtances 
which, however intereſting to us, can at moſt be but 
© trivial to others, I was by him introduced to his mo- 
ther, who then made a genteel figure in life. Se 
went with me the next day, and introduced me to my 
father, who was dying, though he was enough in his 

« ſenſes to give me his paternal bleſſing, and to com- 
mand me, to allow my mother-in-law a genteel an- 

nuity during her life, as her extravagance had dif- 

+ abled him from ſaving her a fortune out of the an- 

- © nual income of his eſtate. pe" 

Mp . On 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 133 
© On his deceaſe, I was abſolute miſtreſs of myſelf 


and a large eſtate, and my name being Gibſon, in- 


« forms you, what I did with both. I have not yetre- 
«.pented my choice, nor, I believe, am likely to do 
ſo; for my huſband, without the ſneaking meanneſs 
« of complying with unreaſonable deſires, becauſe I 1 
« was his ſuperior before marriage, ſhews his affection, 
© by endeavouring to correct the little imprudences that 
my want of knawlege of the world would make me 
* guilty of, at the ſame time that he treats me with. 


© the greateſt reſpe& and tenderneſs.” 
} 


„ H A F.: ABEL 


Miſs Williams returns to town, when Fitz-Symonds of- 
fers to marry. her; but on being rejected, arreſts her 
father, who is relieved by Mrs. Goodwin; and this 
lady places them both in an eaſy ſituation. 


1 particulars of Julia's hiſtory was the ſubject 


of ſeveral converſations, and ſerved a little to 


divert the mind of Peggy; but when alone, this poor 


young creature was a prey to the extremeſt anguiſh. 


Even the happineſs of the benevolent Julia, bleſſed by 


the man ſhe loved, gave her heart, fond of increaſing its 
own torment, exquiſite miſery, by ſhewing the bliſs ſhe. 
had loſt : when the painful compariſon had almoſt dri- 


ven her to madneſs, a recollection that him ſhe la- 


mented, was unworthy of her love, or he could not. 
have been capable of baſeneſs, gave her a momentary 
relief, and pride and contempt ſucceeded in the place 
of tenderneſs. Thus her boſom by turns was racked. 
by contrary paſſions ; but as the prevailing biaſs of her 
foul was ſoftneſs and love, her diſappointment ſettled. 
into a deep and fixed melancholy. In this condition; 
ſhe was brought to town by her friend. Her terrors 
and griefs had. ſo altered her perſon, that ſhe. was 


hardly known by her father. 


The. old gentleman: had, during her abſence, re- 


ceived at different times to the amount of ten guineas, 


. without knowing who was his benefactor; but 1 


H 5 
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had not been with him three days before the myſtery 
cleared up. A ſervant in livery had been to enquire 
for her almoſt every day for the laſt fortnight of her 
being in the country. This man was told by the people 
of the houſe, of her return, and in a few hours, 3 
Chariot ſtopt at the door, out of which ſtept the accom- 
pliſhed Mr. Fitz-Symonds. He begged to ſpeak with 
Her ; but the condition to which ſhe was reduced, ren- 
dering her intirely averſe to company, her father wait- 
ed on the gentleman, who gloſſed over as well as he 
could, the trick he had played Peggy, and in fhort, 
very honeſtly offered to marry her. Mr. Williams was 
ſo dazzled by his propoſal as to forget all his reſent- 
ment ; he even became earneſt with his daughter to re- 
venge herſelf on an unworthy lover, who ſlighted her 
virtue, and to accept of the advantage offered her ; but 
no arguments could prevail on her to ſee this intriguing 
gentleman, whoſe preſent behaviour ſhe attributed 
to the fear of being called to an account for his 
forgeries ; and infifted on the door's being ſhut in 
his face, if he ſhould dare to make a ſecond appear- 
ance. 

The woman of the houſe fo far fulfilled her com- 
miſſion, as to acquaint him at his chariot-door with her 
orders, which ſo provoked the haughty Hibernian, 
that he ſwore by St. Patrick, he would be even with 
her for her ſcorn. This threat gave Peggy very little 
concern, till an officer in the diſguiſe of an old wo- 
man arreſted her father at the ſuit of Fitz-Symonds, 
for upwards of ten pounds, which had been lent to 
him by the ſaid Fitz-Symonds, at ſeveral times. 

The uneaſy ſituation of her mind had hitherto kept 
her from attending Mrs. Goodwin, yet without her aſ- 
ſiſtance ſhe knew not how to extricate her father from 
this difficulty. Julia had ſtayed in town but four days; 
ſthe was therefore forced to undertake the diſagreeable 
taſk of acquainting this lady, on her firſt viſit, of the 


abſolute need ſhe ſtood in of preſent ſuccour. Her de- 


| jected looks ſufficiently ſpoke the uneaſineſs of her 
mind. The good-natured Mrs. Goodwin no ſooner 


| heard of this frefn perplexity, than ſhe ſent a perſon - 
: | v 
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JOSHUA TRUEMAN. 155g 
be bail for Mr. Williams, and he was delivered from 
the fangs of a rapacious bailiff. | 

As Peggy's melancholy ſtill continued, the worthy 
lady inſiſted on being made acquainted with all her 
griefs : ſhe informed her of Trueman's perfidy, with 
every particular ſhe had learnt from Mr. Gibſon ; and 
even ſhewed her the laſt letter ſhe had received from 
her falſe lover. Mrs. Goodwin had a ſtrong perſuaſion 
that there was ſome myſtery in the affair, that time 
would clear up ; but ſhe kept this notion to herſelf, leſt 
ſhe ſhould amuſe the poor girl with falſe hopes; con- 
tenting herſelf with endeavouring to calm her mind, 
and alleviate every care, by a thouſand acts of tender- 
neſs and friendſhip. She procured for Mr.-Williams a 
ſmall place, and took Peggy into her own family; but 
love left her ſcarcely the capacity of reliſhing this 
change in her circumſtances. | | 

Peggy had too about this time another occaſion of 
gratitude to heaven: Mr. Symonds, her firſt perſecutor, 
paid the debt we all owe to nature, and to make the 
poor girl ſome amends for the miſeries he had made 
her ſuffer, he had leſt her three hundred pounds. What 
delight would ſhe have received from this legacy, if 
her Trueman had been faithful! how cheerfully would 
ſhe have made him the immediate poſſeſſor of a much 
larger ſum, if providence had beſtowed it on her ; but 
alas ! her mind was now a cheerleſs void, that found 
no ſatisfaction in any thing. She received ſeveral let- 
ters, that by the ſuperſcription, ſhe believed came from 
Trueman; but as ſhe was fully perſuaded of his falſe- 
hood, and conſidered him as the huſband of another 
woman, ſhe conſigned them to the flames the moment 
ſhe received them, without deigning to open them : 
however, at laſt one fell into the hands of Mrs. 
Goodwin; ſhe defired Peggy to permit her to read 
it, which ſhe with ſome difficulty agreed to, on con- 
dition ſhe did not let her know the contents, and 
burnt it as ſoon as ſhe had peruſed it. The letter ran 
as follows. 74 


Dear 


my 5 6 
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Dear Miſs Peggy. ES 
W HAT am] to think of your ſilence? I have 
« now ſent you five letters ſince I received an 
* anſwer. Have you forgot the once happy Trueman ? 
© what have I done to merit this coldneſs ? what will be 
"© all the advantages of fortune, if I am not bleſſed with 
your love? O my charmer ! eaſe my aching heart. I 
© can hardly be gratefu] to heaven for the bleſſings of 
« providence that ſurround me, while I am in doubt of 
© your ſharing them with me. The neceſſity of my af. 
fairs oblige me to ſtay here ſome time longer: but if 
you will not vouchſafe me an anſwer, I will negle& 
© all to come to town, to learn the occaſion of your dif. 
« pleaſure, and, if poſſible, to remove it. I have gi- 
ven you the reaſon of my being ſo far removed from 
© what I hold moſt dear on earth, in my former let- 
ters, which I cannot doubt came to hand, and [ 
long before now expected your kind congratulations 
at my approaching good fortune. O my deareſt, you 
* are as dear as ever to my heart, and I am but half 
© poſſeſſed of my uncle's eſtate, till my Peggy is made 

happy by ſharing it with Os 

g Her for ever affectionate, 
* JosHUa TRUEMAN, 


This letter did not entirely ſatisfy Mrs. Goodwin, as 
it in part agreed with what Mr. Gibſon told Peggy; 
but it ſtill encreaſed her perſuaſion, that time would 
give light into this perplexed affair. She could not 
look on Trueman as ſo conſummate a villain, as to 
endeavour to make one woman believe he loved her 
with the utmoſt fondneſs, when he had willingly given 
His mind to another. She thought, indeed it was 
poſſible he might be married; but ſhe imagined if that 

Was the caſe, intereſt alone had been his motive; but 

as it was equal to Peggy if he was another's, by what 
means he became ſo, this prudent lady was afraid of 
ſaying any thing to her, that might extenuate his guilt, 
Jeſt the weakneſs of her heart might betray her to for- 
give him, and this forgiveneſs ſhould produce a recon- 
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ciliation, that is almoſt always attended with ruin to 
the unhappy fair, whoſe eaſineſs ventures an interview 
with the man ſhe has once loved. 

It is impoſſible to be indifferent to an object that we 
have long thought on with the higheſt pleaſure, till 
time, that calmer of the haman breaſt, has taught us 
to ſeparate our ideas : when a woman can think cooly 
on happineſs, without annexing to the thought a for- 
merly favoured lover, ſhe may venture to ſee the per- 
fidious man without fear of danger; but when this is 
really the caſe, ſhe will have loſt all eager deſire of 
ſeeing him; therefore if a forſaken damſel ſhould be 
enticed by a ſpecious pretence of begging forgiveneſs, 
to admit to her company the repenting betrayer, let her. 
tremble, leſt his repenting in jeſt, ſhould give her 
cauſe to do ſo in reality. 

Conſiderations ſomething like theſe made Mrs. Good- 
win comply with Peggy's requeſt that ſhe would not 
tell her the contents of the letter. She recollected 
that her brother had an acquaintance, who was but late - 
ly come from the very town from whence the letter was 
dated: to this gentleman ſhe applied, and was told 
that a perſon of the name of Trueman had been left heir 
to an old miſerly farmer, that the young fellow came to 
take poſſeſſion a few days before he left the place, and 
brought with him a wife to whom he heard he was juſt | 
married. This confirmation of Mr. Gibſon's ſtory eraſed 
every doubt of its truth, and made Mrs. Goodwin be- 
lieve Peggy's loſt lover deſerved no other anſwer but 
filence and contempt. She determined, if poſſible, to 
prevent any future epiſtles from reaching the hand. to 
which they were directed, for fear ſome ſoft. moment 
might tempt her to open them, and the profeſſions of 
fondneſs they contained, ſhould intender a mind al- 


| ready but too much wounded by his infidelity. She 


even impoſed it as a law on her ſelf, never to mention 
him to the melancholy Peggy; and ſet herſelf with 
great afliduity, to divert her mind from thinking of a 
wretch whom ſhe believed unworthy of the leaſt re- 
gard. By degrees the unhappy maid became more 


* 
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fixed gravity. Two more letters were received by Mn. 
Goodwin, of which there was not the leaſt notice takey 
to Miſs Williams; theſe were laid by unopened, 
and Trueman became in a manner forgot by all but hi 


miſtreſs, who {till ſighed in ſecret, though in public 


ſne diſſembled her grief. 
. C H A N XIV. 


Miſs Williams ſees Mr. Trueman by accident, receive; 
a letter from him, and hears an account of his affair: 
She is convinced of his innocence : but while her 
mind is filled with the tendereſt pity, he haſtes out of 
the reach of her compaſſion. 


R. SYMONDS's legacy, and the ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that the lady. who ſeemed ſo fond ci 

her, would give her ſomething handſome, procured 
her many admirers ; but ſhe ſtill. felt too much pain 
from her former engagement, precipitately to ruſh on? 
a new one: the confidence ſhe once had in Trueman, 
who, as ſhe thought, had ſo cruelly betrayed her, reu- 
dered her ſuſpicious of the deſigns of all other men, 
and gave a caſt of il]-nature to her whole behaviour, 
that made her be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe that were un- 
acquainted with the fatal diſappointment that had 
ſoured one of the ſweeteſt tempers in the world, by 
the name of the Handſome Prude. However, her 
thoughtful turn gave her many opportunities af im- 
provement, that ſhe would have loſt for want of atien- 
tion, had her days run calmly. on without diſquiet: 
when ſhe found herſelf unfit for company, ſhe ſougit 
conſolation from reading, and the ſeriouſneſs of hci 
mind led her to chuſe ſuch authors, as were belt ſuitcd 
to improve her judgment, and correct her heart. Anc- 
ther employment that gave her a noble pleaſure, wa 
her being appointed the diſtributer of ſeveral private 
charities, which Mrs. Goodwin beſtowed, without 
oſtentation, on the unfortunate; but theſe avoci- 
tions could not root out of her heart the painful re- 


membrance of Trueman. 5 5 
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One day as ſhe was going to ſee a poor fick crea- 
EZ ture, that Mrs. Goodwin had heard was in great want, 
EZ he beheld her lover alight at the door. of a tavern. 
Hie was in a genteel riding dreſs; but the. dejection 
mut overſpread his features, let her ſee that his change 
o fortune had not exempted him from trouble. The 


E houſe ſhe was going to was exactly over againſt the 
back. door of that ſhe had ſeen him enter. She aſcend- 


eld the ſtair-caſe as well as her trembling legs would 
give her leave, rejoicing that ſhe had not been ſeen by 
Trueman; but on her caſting her eyes out of the win- 
dow, ſhe ſaw him writing full in her view. In ſpite of 
ber anger, ſhe could not keep herſelf from pitying the 

concern with which he ſeemed agitated : he wrote a 
few minutes, then tore what he had written, and ſat 
ſome time in the moſt penſive manner without motion, 

then again applied to his paper. At laſt ſhe ſaw him 
give a letter to a waiter, after which, he walked haſti- 
Iy about the room in great diſorder. Miſs Williams 

could not help fancying herſelf concerned in an epiſtle 

that had been penned with ſo much apparent emotion; 
ſhe therefore hurried home, reſolving if it came to her, 

to open it : but what were her ſenſations of tenderneſs 
and pity, when ſhe found it contained the following 
lines ? _ 


Madam, . | 
OUR coldneſs and contempt have imbittered 
1 all my enjoyments ; but I ſhall trouble you 


with no more complaints. Could I have believed the 
© lovely Peggy would have acted thus cruelly, I ſhould 
* not have been at the pains of vindicating my right to 
* what, I now find, is incapable of — me for 
her loſs. In the poſſeſſion of more than I ever 
* wiſhed for, I am unhappy ; greatly unhappy. While 
I believed myſelf the object of your love, falſe ac- 
* cufations, the moſt ſhocking mortifications, the hor- 
* rors of a jail itſelf, could not make me, while in the 
* juſt exerciſe of my reaſon, half ſo miſerable as I am 
this moment, though ſurrounded with the advantages 
* of fortune. I am intirely ignorant of what 1 _ 
« dope 
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done to deſerve your hatred : but as I am fully coy. 
vinced that fond complainings can have no power 
© over a heart become indifferent, this is the laſt troy. 
ble I ſhall ever give you. It is the conſtant wiſh of 
my ſoul, that you. may enjoy happineſs. Oh hoy 
_ © extatic would have been. my bliſs, if I. had been de. 
* ſtined to beſtow it on you! but I correct myſelf; [ 
dare not truſt my heart with the inchanting proſpet;, 
© leſt reflecting on the tormenting contraſt ſhould drive 
me to madneſs. The perturbations of my mind have 
c had ſuch an effect on my body, that I have ſtrong 
hopes that my uneaſineſs will ſoon. be at an end; but 
as I have no right to throw away my life, however 
© burdenſome it is become, I go. to try if change of 
place can have any effect on a wounded mind. Thi; 
„night I leave England, perhaps for ever; but what 
© 15 that? I leave you, you whole preſence would have 
made the moſt deſart wild my home. How ſhall 
bid you adieu? unkind as you are, this parting mo- 
ment tears my boſom. You'll. deſpiſe me for jh 
« unmanly ſoftneſs. No matter: I deſpiſe mylel!: 
yet could not leave. you without venting my griefs, 
That ten thouſand bleſſings may attend you, will be 
the earneſt deſire of my heart, while life is continued 
8 : 


The unhappy 


© JosHUa TRUEMAN. 


Peggy, in the peruſal of this pathetic epiſtle, was 
interrupted by many burſts of paſſion, and the reca- 
lection of the various agitations Trueman diſcovered 
while writing it, added force to every ſentence. In 
ſpite of all her prejudices, ſhe now believed him in. 
nocent. She ſaw candour and truth in every line. 
Mrs. Goodwin happened to be out, and therefore 
could give her no conſolation or advice: her fondneſs 
would have ſent her immediately to the place where 
ſne laſt beheld him; but prudence contradicted this 
| ſtep: ſhe waited her friend's return with the greateſt 
_ impatience, but often forgot her and all the. work) 
| | we 
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while ſhe again ran over her letter: every time ſhe read 
it, ſhe was more and more aſſured, that it was dictated 
from the heart rather than the head; as there was a 


MT wild incoherence ran through it, a promiſe of no more 
| complainings, when. the very next lines were filled 
with nothing elſe. h 


Mrs. Goodwin as ſoon as ſhe came home went di- 
rectly to Peggy's room, where ſhe found her weeping 


with the letter ſtill in her hand. When ſhe, pulling 
cout a paper from her pocket, ſaid, What, always in 
tears? I have got ſomething here that will dry them 
up, if any thing can, poor Trueman has been cruel- 


iy wronged by our ſuſpicions.” Oh madam,” ſhe 


returned with ftreaming eyes, and I have got that 


* here, that will make me weep for ever! Paſſion 


| choaked her words, and ſobs were all ſhe was able 


to utter. The tender heart of Mrs. Goodwin was ſen- 
ſibly touched to ſee her in this condition. She held a 
bottle to her noſe, cut the lace of her ſtays, and did all 


in her power to prevent her fainting ; at laſt Peggy was 
enough recollected to ſee what Mrs. Goodwin had to 
bew her. It was a paragraph in a letter to the perſon 
of whom that lady had made ſome enquiries in relation 
to Trueman; as ſhe had ſeemed a good deal concerned 


at the news of his being married, and had dropped 
ſome hints of his being engaged before he became 


i poſſeſſed of an eſtate, the gentleman had mentioned 


this in a letter to a relation who ſtill lived in the ſame 
town, and was Trueman's tenant. This perſon was 
exaſperated againſt his new landlord, on account of a 
diſpute concerning a leaſe that was left unſigned at the 
death of the old man, which, as it was an advantage- 
ous bargain to the tenant, and he was offered an ad- 
vanced rent by another, he refuſed to agree to, though 
he had many proofs that it was the ſickneſs and death 
of his predeceſſor, that prevented the engagement be- 
Ing compleated. From this man Mr. le Brun's friend 
received a letter, which among other affairs contained 


he following account of Trueman. | | 
Here has been the devil to pay ſince I wrote to you | 
* laſt: You know old Greenfield; but if I am not 


« miſtaken. 
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* miſtaken, you was here when he died, and left 1 
* young man, his nephew, all he had ſcraped toge. 
ther. L have heard the old man, fifteen or twenty 
years ago talk of this youth, who was then an in. 
* fant, as the wonder of his age. I and our town's 
folks expected from ſuch early promiſes to ſee a cle. 
ver fellow; but when he came to take poſſeſſion: 
© the Lord help me! he was a meer clown, had ng 
© more manners than à hog, and was as proud as Lu. 
* cifer; but he had not been here above a fortnight 
in which time he refaſed to fign an agreement that 
* was almoſt finiſhed betwixt me and the old farmer, 
and had given himſelf a great many unbecoming air, 
before he was routed out of his new eſtate, by the 
true heir, he being, it ſeems, only a counterfeit, I 
it had not been that we are in the Bible commanded 
to love our enemies, I ſhould have been pleaſed to 
* ſee, how like a hanged dog he looked, when he ya 
turned out of poſſeſſion. 
It is talked, that this wretch is brother to my pre- 
ſent landlord; but he is no more like him, than | am 
like an angel. You can't imagine, how obliging 
and affable the preſent poſſeſſor is: but we are all 
in vaſt concern, for the young man ſeems as if hs 
would not live long to enjoy his uncle's fortune. 
The wiſe old gomen ſay he is in love. I heartiy 
| wiſh he may do well: for I think verily I'll leave my 
old houſe, of which I am ſo fond, if he dies, and 
t'other brute of a fellow ſhould come here again, 
which, I ſuppoſe will be the caſe, if he is indeed hu 
brother. | op + 
Peggy had no ſooner run over that part of the coun- 


tryman's letter which concerned Trueman, than fie 


burſt into a freſh flood of tears, and ſobbed out, lt 
he is indeed innocent, what have I to anſwer for? ! 
have ſeen him, madam, and the remembrance of his 
© looks pierce-my ſoul.” Seen him,” interrupted 


Mrs. Goodwin, why was your meeting kept a ſecret 


from me? I thought Peggy, I deſerved your conf 
«* dence.” O, Madam !” ſhe anſwered, * I deſerve 


your pity not your. anger. I ſaw him writing - 
| « letter 
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letter in which he takes leave of me for ever. If he 
dies, there will not be a wretch more miſerable 
(than me; for I mutt look on myſelf as his murderer! 
What an unthankful return for the moſt diſintereſted 
& « affection !* 
= Mrs. Goodwin eagerly caft her eyes over the paper, 
and without ſaying any thing to Peggy, except en- 
W quiring where it was ſhe had ſeen Trueman, hurried 
out of the room, to give orders to a ſervant to go to 
the tavern, and to deſire the gentleman to ſtep to her 
houſe. | | 
= She at firſt determined not to let Peggy know that 
= the had ſent for him; but for fear his ſudden appear- 
ance might hurt her health, as the preſent lowneſs of 
her ſpirits made her but ill able to bear any ſudden. 
emotion, ſhe acquainted her with the meſſage ſhe had 
given her ſervant. The poor dejected Peggy antici- 
pated her misfortune before the footman's return, and 
& ſhewed no extraordinary extaſy of grief, when he 
brought word that Mr. Trueman ſet out in a poſt 
& chaiſe, half an hour before he got to the houſe. The 
man, according to the command of his lady, aſked 
the people belonging to the tavern, if they knew to. 
wat place the gentleman was going; but they were 
intirely ignorant of all concerning him. Let every 
reader who has a heart capable of ſenſibility, reflect 
{ what mult be the condition of the poor forlorn diſcon- 
# folate Miſs Williams. She had fancied, while ſhe 
thought her lover untrue, her diſtreſs could admit of no 
| increaſe; but ſhe now felt the falſity of this perſuaſion ; 
her griefs were then all her own, but now ſhe pictured 
in her imagination, the dear youth believing her falſe, 
and made miſerable by that belief. She repreſented. - 
him to her mind as incapable of enjoying the bounty 
of providence, ſinking to the grave, and withering in. 
the bloom of youth, through her unkindneſs. She 
now would have given the world, had ſhe been poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, to have had him, what ſhe once dreaded, 
really unfaithful and happy. She often forgot herſelf, 
while ſhe lamented his ſituation ; but when a chain of 


thoughts led her to confider him, as recovered, and 
| | | made: 


4 
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made happy by the affection of another woman, the 
tears of ſoftneſs lowed on her own account, and ſhe 
regretted her unhappy credulity, that had, as ſhe ima- 
gined, caſt her far from the hopes of ever being recon. 


. Ciled to him ſhe loved with the moſt paſſionate fondne(;; 


however, her friend Mrs. Goodwin gave her better 
proſpects; ſhe often tried to diſperſe the gloom which 
ſat on her features, by all the arts of perſuaſion and 
tenderneſs, ſhe even ſuggeſted to her the high proba. 
bility there was, that they ſhould find out the place of 
her lover's retreat, and promiſed, if that was the caſe, 
ſhe would take on herſelf the taſk of informing hin 
of the true ſtate of her heart, and the motives of her 
ſeeming coolneſs. Indeed, the kindneſs of this lady 
enabled her to bear up, under the weight of her di- 
ſtreſſes, with ſome compoſure and decency, 
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7 Contains two letters wrote by the ſame hand, though 
6 in a very different ſtrain. 


W © or three days after char i which Peggy 
1 had ſeen Trueman, ſhe received|a letter from 
Buckinghamſhire, in anſwer to one ſhe had ſent the 
friendly Miſs Jenny; it began with an air of coldneſs 
and conſtraint, that prepared her for what followed, 
which was a ſmart reprehenſion, for her unworthy + 
treatment of a deſerving man, who loved her with the 
| greateſt tenderneſs : after which the lady added: | 
I I did not think it would miniſter food to your 
* vanity, I would tell you ; his life is like to'pay the for- 
* feit of his unhappy love. You little know the charms 
* of reciprocal tenderneſs, ſince you can, for the gra- 
* tification of a filly pride, throw away a virtuous 
* heart. Unthinking as you are, if you have any 
feeling, the generoſity of this ill- treated lover, will 
* awake ſome remains of tenderneſs and pity, when 
you ſhall be told, that he has left in my hands a will, 
* that conſtitutes you heir to almoſt all he has in his 
power to diſpoſe of. I will own, for it is the virtu- 
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< ous only I wiſh to be my friends, that I oppoſed thi 
« filly donation, with all the rhetoric 1 was miſtreſs of; 
but he, blinded with love, became your advocate, 
and alleged, in your vindication, that the affeQtions 


of the heart were not in our own power; but all his 


« pleadings ſerved only to convince me, of the value 
of what you are weak enough to deſpiſe. O Peggy 
had I, like you, the power of making myſelf happy, 
© I would not heap up remorſe, inſtead of ſelf-appro- 
© bation. This will certainly be your caſe, if True. 
man dies without being reconciled to you, even tho 
* his death could make you miſtreſs of millions. Gold 
is a poor relief for an aching heart or a wounded 
* conſcience: that you will receive, if you are not loſt 
© to a fince of humanity, muſt endear the memory of 
the generous youth, and raiſe a ſhameful and painful 
« ſenſe of your own levity and ingratitude. I hare 
© but little reaſon to believe, that any thing I can fay, 
will be of weight with a mind, that has thrown off 
its tenderneſs for a man of merit and virtue, or | 
would adviſe you, if poſſible, to make your peace 
with. Trueman before it is too late. He droops, he 
5. pines in ſecret, yet is aſhamed to own his weakneſs. 


© If you are really become indifferent to his perſon, be 


« zuſt and tell him ſo, for ſurely he has a right to your 
« friendſhip and eſteem at leaſt: a contemptuous ſi- 
+ lence is an ill return for repeated obligations. He 
talks of going out of the kingdom for the recovery 
of his health ; but while he carries his inbred wound 
in his boſom, change of place or air can do him little 
good. I'have wrote you a long letter, in a very dit- 
ferent ſtrain from what I ever expected you would 
have deſerved ; however return to your ſelf, return 
to your ſenſes, and conſult your own happineſs, and 
you may ſtill count among the number of your 


friends 


R & &a M «a © M „ „ 


© JANE HASLEDOWN.' 


In the letter Peggy had ſent to Miſs Jenny before 


ſhe received this, ſhe had mentioned Mr. Symonds's 
legacy 
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legacy; but the lady was too angry to congratulate 
her on her good fortune. This omiſſion did not paſs 
W unnoticed by Miſs Williams, which joined to the 
& warmth with which the lady expreſſed herſelf in regard 
to Trueman, made her too angry to be very forward 
in her own vindication. She thought, and perhaps 
@ juſtly, that thoſe who have conferred favours, ſhould 
be extremely cautious how they became monitors, leſt 
advice ſhould look like upbraidings for paſt obliga- 
tions. She was even ſo nettled at her friend's heat, 
as to expreſs herſelf with ſome aſperity to Mrs. Good- 
uin; but the advice of this prudent woman ſoon cool- 
ed her reſentment. She told her, though ſhe was in- 
nocent of any deſigned contempt of Trueman, and had 
believed, that ſhe had treated him no worſe than he 
& deſerved, Miſs Jenny, who was unacquainted with 
her motives, and the intelligence ſhe had received, 
= muſt think her actuated by a ſpirit of coquetry, that 
well deſerved the ſeverity with which ſhe wrote: be- 
E * ſides,” ſhe added, the motive ought always to juſti- 
| © fytheaQtion ; her anger to you ariſes from her regard 
to Trueman; and believe me, my dear, you will 
8 © want one of the neceſſary qualifications of a good 
| © wife, if good will to, the man who is your huſband, 
will not atone, in your eſteem, for ſome little diſs 
{ © relpe@ ſhewn to yourſelf in the expreſſion of it.” 
| Thus was every occaſion ſeized by Mrs. Goodwin, 
to convey ſome uſeful hint to the mind of Peggy, that 
might enſure her future peace and happineſs. 
As her thoughts turned on Trueman, her anger at 
| Miſs Jenny died away. She ſaw the juſtneſs of Mrs. 
| Goodwin's remark, and felt a lively gratitude, in the 
| Place of the uneaſy ſenſations that are inſpired, when 
our ſelf-love is mortified, and we fancy our pride has 
| received an affront. 
In her anſwer ſhe vindicated her paſt conduct, from 
the many reaſons ſhe had to believe Trueman falſe, and 
pictured her own deſpair in ſuch lively colours, that 
her friend did not delay one poſt before ſhe ſent her 


| the following reply. 
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I fancy you might by this conveyance get a line ot 
two to his fight. I know the decorums a young 


not be ſacrificed to forms: However, conſult your 


Dear Peggy, 

Y heart feels your diftreſs. I am aſhamed; 

my laſt letter : for I ought to have made ny: 

ſelf acquainted with the reaſon of your actions, befor; 
I had ſet myſelf to condemn them. I ſincerely al 
your pardon for the many bitter things my pity fe 
poor Trueman made me write. How gladly would! 
make you compenſation for my unmannerly reſent 
ment, by informing you how you may recover the fy. 
gitive ; but alas! this is not in my power ; for though 
he has left me in ſome meaſure the manager of his for. 
tune, he has kept from me, and I believe, from allthe 
world, the place of his retreat. I looked on his talk 
of travelling, rather as a thing at a diſtance, than 
a reſolution to be put in immediate execution; it 
was this belief, that made me write ſo ſeverely, in 
hopes of bringing on a reconciliation ; for I thought 
he would in all probability, endeavour ta ſee jou . 
while he was in London. I am perſuaded, if you . 
had met, his looks would have convinced you of We 
his truth. I have till hopes, that his youth, and WWF 
a good natural conſtitution, will enable him 0 
bear up under the preſent uneaſineſs of his mind. 
I am commiſſioned by him to ſend him bill: 
but am ordered to dire& them to a banker in Pari. 


woman ought to obſerve in ſo nice a circumſtance: 
but ſurely the life and health of a worthy man ſhould 


friend Mrs. Goodwin; for alas! my own fatal im- 
prudence ſhould have made me ſilent in reſpect to 
the conduct of others: but if I did not love you, | . 
ſhould not be ſo forward to give you advice. . 
For my own part, my hopes of happineſs in this WF. 
world, grow fainter every day: the father of wy WW. 
dear Jenny ſeems totally depraved ; he has lately de- 
bauched the daughter of a poor labourer, and When 
he offered the father of the girl a piece of money to | 
huſh up the affair, the man with ſcorn rejected his WF 


6 propoſal 


* 
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IE propoſal, and muttered vengeance againſt him. This 
poor wretch the hand of power has thrown into 4 
BS jail. O Peggy! my heart is in the utmoſt terror, 
for the conſequences of theſe iniquitous proceedings. 
EX I have privately relieved the poor girl, and enabled 
her to ſuccour her father: my mind is in ſtrange per- 
ES plexity, leſt while I am exerciſing the duties of huma- 
EP nity, I ſhould by ſome inadvertent diſcovery draw 
on myſelf the immoveable hatred of the man 1 ſtill 
love with the greateſt tenderneſs. I know the im- 
petuoſity of his temper, and that he can't bear con- 
EZ tradiction; I therefore made him no remonſtrances, 
though I have lately been in company, when he has 
been preſent. Shall I tell you, Peggy, my weakneſs ? 
l was pleaſed to find him embarraſſed at ſeeing me. 
4 A fort of conſcious ſhame fluſhed on his check ; he 
remained ſome time filent and confuſed, and while 1 
was in company, kept within the ſtricteſt rules of de- 
cency and good manners, tho' the whole pariſh com- 
plains of his converſation's being as debauched as his 
actions. Had I ſtill the power of reclaiming him, 
EZ © how bleſt would be my ſituation! but alas! I fear 


a change in a heart ſo inured to vice. | 
Some time ago our vicar paid him a vifit, and 
among other diſcourſe, expreſſed his wonder, that a 
man of his eſtate did not marry. He anſwered with 
a2 a ſigh, and an uncommon gravity of look, ſo he 
| © would, if he could get one lady in the mind; but he 
| © was ſuch a ſad fellow, and ſhe ſo exceeding good, 
| © that he had not the courage to aſk her. Shall I con- 
| © eſs, that when the good dame Hoſkins told me of 
this converſation, my heart for the firſt time, felt a 
kind of jealouſy ; for though an union with him in 
his preſent immoral way of thinking would be intol- 
| © lerable miſery, I find I can't bear calmly but to think 
of his giving his eſteem to another. It was this 
| © thought that led me to try, if I was quite forgot. 
My Jenny, who is grown prodigiouſly, and has jult 
entered her tenth year, was with me: he took a great 
deal of notice of the child; but 1 muſt not let her 
1 _ © appear 
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appear in pubtic, for I was more than once put to the 
bluſh by ſome in the company obſerving, the grex 
likeneſs there was between her and the *ſquire, | 
am ſure you would pity me, could I make you ſenſ. 
ble of the tender ſoftnings of my mind, while I he. 
held this dear child in her father's embrace, and the 
pang of ſhame I felt, when I reflected, that I durſt ng 
give way to the maternal fondneſs that at that inſtant 
overflowed my heart, and made me long to confe; 
the near relation I ſtood in to the little chatterer ; bu 
you that are not conſcious of ſuch weakneſs as mine 
can have no idea what it is to bluſh for being the pz. 
rent of a child, that would be the glory and boaſt of 
an innocent mother. Whether he has any ſuſpicion 
that the girl is mine, I know not; but he has aſe 
dame Hoſkins many queſtions about her, and appear 
to have an extraordinary affection for her, while the 
little creature on her fide is for ever talking of tlie 
handſome gentieman that gave her ſweetmeats, and 
told her, he ſhould not with a prettier girl for hi 
daughter. Excuſe, dear Peggy, this idle tittle tattle. 
I have talked a long while of myſelf : but I will no: 
now forget to rejoice with you in your good fortune. 
I heartily wiſh you joy of your legacy; but while! 
believed you unfaithful to Trueman, I was too muci 
vexed to think of any thing elle; forgive the omitlion, 
and believe me to be 


* Your ſincere and affectionate friend, 


* Janes HasLEDoOWS. 


As Miſs Jenny had, in this letter, opened ber 


heart, and acknowledged all its weakneſſes, Pegs) 
thought ſhe had no right to ſhew it to Mrs. Good- 
win; for though that lady had, by repeated favours 
merited an unreſerved confidence, with reſpect d 
whatever concerned herſelf, ihe did not think ſhe Was 
at liberty to truſt from her own boſom, the ſecrets 0 
her friends, eſpecially if they were of importance: 5s 


therefore only mentioned her adviſing her to write [0 
Trueman 
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Trueman. This Mrs. Goodwin oppoſed ; but at the 
# {ame time told Peggy, who ſeemed a little vexed at her 
ſcruples, that ſhe would herielf make him acquainted 
with the regard ſhe {ti]] felt for him, if ſhe would get 
from her friend the addreſs of the banker, to whom 
EZ Trueman's bills were to be directed. 


» 


This for the preſent gave the heart of Peggy eaſe 


and ſhe ſoon returned an anſwer to her friend's letter, 
in which ſhe defired her to ſend her the direction. She 
© waited two or three poſts for a reply, and when her pati- 
Z ence was worn out, ſhe wrote again with ſome impor- 
tonity; but it was ſtill the ſame: for poor Miſs Jenny 
was unable to ſend her any. The anxiety of Peggy's 


mind was ſo great, that the benevolent Mrs. Goodwin 


| reſolved to take a journey into Buckinghamſhire to give 
her relief. 


cuar i 


Mrs. Goodwin and Peggy take a journey into Buck- 


inghamſhire, in order to learn news of Irueman 
from Miſs Jenny, whom they find in a very different 
ſituation from what they had reaſon to expect. 
\ RS. Goodwin and Peggy ſet out in a chariot 
and fix, and in one day arrived at the village 
where the friendly widow Hoſkins and her ſuppoicd 
niece dwelt. On their going to the cottage where 
they lived, they found it ſhut up, without any ſign of 
an inhabitant. They enquired for them in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but the poor people could give them little 
Intelligence, ſince all they knew was, that the) oung 
woman was wounded in an adjacent field, and had 
been carried to the Grove, which was the name given 
to the iquire's ſeat, and that ſhe was followed thitner 
by the widow Hoſkins and the little girl. 
Mrs. Goodwin, as ſhe knew very little of Miſs Jenny, 
except her being poſſeſſed of a genteel fortune, was at a 
loſs how to act. She could not imagine it at all proper 


for a woman of reputation, to ſuffer herſelf to be carried 
R 5 2 to 
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to the houſe of a notorious libertine, for that was the 
character ſhe had heard Peggy give of this gentleman; 
or, if any accident had made her incapable of prevent. 
ing her being carried thither, ſhe thought her aun: 
ſhould have brought her back, rather than have fol. 
wowed her berſelf. 

Peggy, who had the ſtrongeſt confidence in Mi; 

Jenny's prudence, notwithſtanding ſhe had been made 
the confident of her former weakneſs, endeavoured tg 
remove from Mrs. Goodwin's mind all ſuſpicions inju- 
rious to the virtue of her friend; but ſhe found ſome 
difficulty to perſuade her to pay a viſit to the 'ſ{quire, 
in order to learn the truth of her ſituation; however, 
ſhe at length prevailed. They enquired for the gocd 
dame Hoſkins, and was by her introduced to Vit; 
Jenny, whom they found in bed, the 'ſquire ſitting by 
her, with the little girl between his knees. On al! 
their countenances there were the traces of ſome preat 
.emotion, and they ſeemed to have been in tears. 

The gentleman retired on the entrance of company, 

and as the lady in bed was too weak to talk, they were 
told by the old woman, that this was the firſt day her 
niece had been able to converſe at all; but as ſoon a; 
| the had mentioned the name of Williams, ſhe had 
given orders for them to be brought up, yet ſhe wiſhec, 
that if poſſible, they would defer their buſineſs til 
the next day, left too much attention might be preju- 
dicial to her, and deſtroy the little hopes they had of 
her life. No, no, was uttered from the bed ina 
faint voice, while bleſſed beyond my hopes, I ſhall 
© be able to comfort others. Let me bot recover the 
effects of my preſent tranſport by an hour's recollec- 
< tion, and [I will explain to you, Peggy, the myltcry 
of my being found here. 

They now quitted the room, and were entertained 
by the maſter of the houſe in the politeſt manner, The 
afliduity he ſhewed, by ſending almoſt every minut? 
to hear of Mifs Jenny's health, greatly increaſed Mrs. 
Goodwin's fuſpicions, and Peggy's eſteem. They 

were again invited to the chamber of the ſick lady, 


ho ſat up in her bed, ſupported with pillows : ſhe 
| was 
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was extremely pale, and had one ſide of her head 
bound up. Peggy ran to her bed-fide, and was receiv- 
ed with a look of affection and kindneſs. * You ſee 
me, ſaid ſhe, in the houſe of a man whom you have 
heard me ſay, I thought it my duty to ſhun ; but I 
was brought hither without my own conſent ; yet am 
E © ſo well pleaſed with my ſituation now I am here, 
| © that no force ſhall make me leave it: but do not 
© © condemn me till you have heard the reaſon of my 
| © altering my conduct.“ She then ſtopped for a few 
minutes, and after having recruited her ſpirits by tak- 
ing a cordial, went on. 5 

My preſent weakneſs will not let me be very cir- 
cumſtantial in what I have to ſay in my own behalf; 
but I depend on your candor and that of your friend, 
| © who, I ſuppoſe is the worthy lady I have heard you 
mention with ſo much gratitude, ſo will, without 
| © further ceremony proceed. | 

| © You may remember, in my laſt letter, I ſent you 
word, that a man was put in priſon for threat- 
ning the maſter of this houſe : the day after I wrote 
that letter, I was fitting at work in our little cottage, 
when my Jenny came running in, with terror apd 
| © affright in her looks, crying out, as ſhe entered, O 
| © aunt, they will kill him ; for they have guns in their 
| © hands, and are tying him faſt!” «© I eagerly aſked 
* the child what ſhe meant; but was interrupted in my 
* enquiry, by the report of a fowling piece; the ſound 
directed me to ſome fields at the back of the village. 
I ran out at the garden door, and was there in an in- 
* ſtant, but not faſt enough for my wiſhes, for I be- 
held at a diſtance, him whom you know I loved, not- 
* withſtanding all his faults, with the greateſt tender- 
* neſs, in vain endeavouring to defend himſelf againſt 
* the united force of three men and a woman. 

* The noiſe I made cauſed one of the men to turn 
toward me, when he uttered with an oath, “ Se- 
cure the woman.“ I heard no more, for a blow I 
received on the ſide of my head, in a moment made 


me ſenſcleſs. „ 
1 3 I re- 
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J remember nothing of what paſſed, till I found 
myſelf in this bed, and a ſurgeon drefling my head, 
I would have ſpoke to Mr. Saunders, the mailer of 
this houſe, who ſat cloſe by me, with an appearance 


of the utmoſt dejection; but I was forbid to open 


my lips; he himſelf joined in the requeſt, entreating 
me to endeavour to preferve a lite that it ſhou'd be 
the whole ſtudy of his to render happy. I believe 
this aſſurance contributed as much as outward appli. 
cations to my cure. I ſaw,,by the tears of the gold 
dame Hoſkins, who at her own defire, attended me, 
that my life was in extreme danger; but the anxious 
aſſiduity that appeared in the looks of the *iquire, and 
his ſcarcely ever being a quarter of an hour from my 


chamber, ſweetned even the horrors of the grave. 


lone day, after having endured intolerable pain 
from the hand of the ſurgeon, was ſo extremely lv, 
that all about me thought me dying, when dame 
Hoſkins, careful of the intereit of my little Jenry, 
took this opportunity, while there was a pokiibility 
of my confirming what ſhe ſaid, to recount to my 
repenting lover, the whole tranſaction of her ſeeing 


me going to drown myſelf, and the fecret of my 


daughter's birth. He needed no confirmation; in a 
tranſport of affection and grief he claſped the child 
in his arms, and, perhaps for the firſt time, addreſſed 
himſelf to heaven, begging a bleſiing on his dear his 
darling daughter. ' he noiſe the child made in 
weeping aloud, cauſed me to open my eyes while he 
was holding her cloſe to his breaſt : the fond attitude, 
and the words child and daughter ſhot through ny 
ſoul, and as it were, infuſed a new life, I, forgecting 
my weakneſs, made an attempt to raiſe my{elt in my 
bed, that I might better behold theſe dear objects; 
but my efforts ſo exhauſted my ftrength, that I junk 
on my pillow in a fainting fit. They now conciud- 
ed medead, and by the account I have ſince received 
from my carefu] nurſe, the pangs of my lover's grief 
exceeded all deſcription. They forced him from my 
bed-ſide, nearly as pale and ſenſeleſs as myſelf. But 


juſt as they were preparing for me the a 
2 6 
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of death, a ſigh informed them that I ſtill breathed. 


In a few minutes I grew ſenſible enough to aſk for 
my child and her father? They appeared; but what 
language has power ſufficient to expreſs the various 
& * agitations that filled my mind, or the wild exceſs of 
my joy, when my lover pronounced the tender name 
of wife, and vowed to renounce his follies for ever, 
if all gracious heaven ſpared my life? 
I find the affecting theme too much for my preſent 
quantity of ſpirits, and can therefore only inform 
vou, that this day, this happy day has joined our 
hands.“ 
The widow Hoſkins now impoſed ſilence on her 
peice, who, ſhe ſaid, had already talked too much, 
and told them, the blow which the lady fancied ſhe had 
received, on her head, was in reality the entrance of a 
ſmall bullet, that had been with much difficulty ex- 
tracted, the day they believed her dead. Mrs. Good- 
win enquired who was ihe author of this execrable deed. 
The old woman heſitated a few minutes, before ſhe 
E anſwered; at laſt ſhe ſaid, * It came from a hand that 
little deſigned jt, ſince it was from Squire Saunders 
* * himſelf The wretches with whom he was contend- 
ing, ſhe continued, were endeavouring to force him 
* to marry a young woman againſt his will. He is na- 
* turally furious; he had about him a pocket piſtol, 
and blinded with rage and paſſion, he diſcharged it 
* ata man who was threatning his life; but with fo ill 
directed an aim, that it ſtruck my dear niece to the 
ground. This ſcene of horror, together with the 
* ſound of feet that were haſtening toward the place, 
* immediately diſperſed the men, who ran as faſt as 
* Poſſible, for fear of being purſued. No one was 
preſent at this accident, but thoſe who durſt not ap- 
* pear, as they were themſelves obnoxious to the law, 
* for an aſſault on the 'ſquire; the was therefore 
© brought hither, without the leaſt ſuſpicion. I my-- 
* ſelf knew not the author of this miſchance, till our 
© believing her paſt all hope, made the ſquire unmind- 
* ful of his own fafety. He then, in a wild tranſport 
* of ſorrow, confeſſed the horrid deed, execrating him- 
| + 4 | « ſelf. 
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* ſelf as her murderer. There was, in the whole of i © 
© his behaviour, ſuch ſtrong ſigns of contrition, that! 
did not doubt his ſincerity. I confoled him by my 
advice, as much as poſſible, and, with much perſua. 
* tion, prevailed on him not to hurt his own reputation, 
* by a confeſſion that could do my neice no manner of 
good, and would infallibly bring ſhame and diſgrace 
* on his child. This rouſed his attention. I preſent. 
ed the little creature to him. I found that the ſoften. 
ings of parental affection calmed his rage again 
himſelf; and he conſented, as he ſaid, to drag, for 
her ſake, a wretched life, that muſt never know 3 
cheerful moment, if his dear, his lovely Jenny, ex- 
pired by his hand. The effects of this moving inter. 
view had like to have proved fatal; but we now 
have better hopes. The ſurgeon and doctor both a. 
gree, that my dear patient is almoſt out of danger, 
| She has told you that ſhe was this morning married; 
1 this ceremony was performed, at the deſire of the 
'{quire himſelf, as he ſaid her returning health would 
make it neceſſary for him to be more from her than 
his fondneſs could bear, if, for the ſecurity of her 
fame, ſhe was not his wife, as he was conſidered as 
a man of diſſolute morals. This tender care has much 
encreaſed my eſteem for him, and 1 have the greateſt 
reaſon to hope for their mutual happinels.” | 
Miſs Williams ſympathized very ſincerely in the hap- 
pineſs of her friend; but her mind was {till anxious; 
the longed to make her dear Trueman the ſubject of 
converſation, yet knew not how to mention him. A 
ſort of falſe ſhame kept her filent. The lady in bed 
had ſpent herſelf in the foregoing detail, and was 
dropped into a ſlumber, when Mrs. Goodwin, who waz 
ever mindful of the deareſt intereſts of thoſe ſhe loved, 
took this opportunity to aſk Mrs. Hoſkins, what ſle 
knew concerning Trueman's having been in danger of 
loſing his uncle's eſtate. To which the good old wo- 
man anſwered, * His uncle died during his impriſon- 
© ment, and an attorney of the place where the old 
farmer had lived, in whoſe hands the will was de- 
* poſited, not knowing where to direct to young True- 
| « man 
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man himſelf, ſent word of his client's death, and an 
account of the manner of his diſpoſing of his eſtate to 
= © the young man's father, who believing his ſon Joſhua 
© © guilty of what Mr. Symonds had laid to his charge, 
and in every reſpect a wild, diſſolute, good for no- 
thing young fellow, he conſented to a contrivance of 
his wife's, for her fon to perſonate him, and by that 
means to enter on the poſſeſſion of a fortune, that 
would otherwiſe be ſoon loſt to the family.” 


This ſcheme was diſcovered to Trueman, by the 


oſtentation of the young fellow who endeavoured to 
ſupplant him, he being fool enough to pay for hav- 
ing his marriage put into the public papers, one of 
* © which fell by accident into the hands of Miſs Jenny, 
who mentioned it to Trueman, in order to know if 
the new married gentleman was related to him. This 
would have paſt off as a piece of intelligence in 
E © which he had not the leaſt concern, if my niece had 
not recollected the name of the countryman who had 


left the bridegroom the eſtate, which ſhe no ſooner 


mentioned than Trueman cried out, “ You aſtoniſh 


* me, madam, he was my uncle, my mother's own 


| « brother. I am ſure he had no relation of the name 


of Trueman beſides me and my father: it muſt cer- 
* tainly be a miſtake, or ſome villain has taken on 
* himſelf my name, in order to cheat me. I know 
no one capable of ſuch baſeneſs, that is enough ac- 
* quainted with our family, except my artful mother- 
„ in-law has had the addreſs to prevail on my father 
to commit ſuch a piece of injuſtice, in fayour of her 
* own fon. I remember, when I was a child, my 
uncle came to my father's, and on his aſking for 
* me, J have ſince found, that ſhe had the injuſtice, 
to preſent her boy to him as his nephew, by which 
* means ſhe deprived me of a trifling preſent. But 
* this was not the worſt conſequence that attended her 
* deception : for the old man thought me greatly un- 
* worthy the praiſes my kind uncle who brought me 
* up, afterwards, from his fondneſs, beſtowed upon 
* me. After his death, I lived at my father's, and 
* was there told of this pretty piece of art, which 


* {carce ever entered my head fince.” 
| E's | « My 
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My niece offered Trueman her purſe to enable hin 
to proſecute his right, if, on enquiry, it ſhould be a; 
he ſeemed to ſuſpect. He ſet out on his journey in- 
to Yorkſhire immediately on his being releaſed, and 
ſent us an account of his brotker-in-law's being in 
poſſeſſion. His proving his right might have been at- 
tended with ſome difficulty. But an old woman who 
was preſent at his birth, of her own accord went into 
Yorkſhire, and ſo intimidated the impoſtor, by threat- 
ning to ſwear what ſhe knew of his villainy, and of 
Trueman's right, that he quitted the poſſeſſion without 
force. This woman Trueman rewarded, by appointing 
her his houſe-keeper, and ſettling on her a ſmall an- 
nuity for life; and indeed, the faithful creature well 
deſerved his bounty, as ſhe once would have given 
all her little treaſure to relieve him in his diſtreſs.” 
Peggy then took courage to enquire if they had not 
heard of Mr. Trueman, fince he left England ; ſhe was 
anſwered, that they had not yet had any letter, but 
was in daily expectation of one. | 
When Miſs Jenny, whom for the future we muſt call 
Mrs. Saunders, after the name of her ſpouſe, awoke, 
ſhe found herſelf very much refreſhed, and even en- 
tered into converſation with chearfulneſs. Mrs. Good- 
win now aſked the name of the perſon to whom the 
lady was to addreſs thoſe letters ſhe was to ſend to 
Trueman, and found him to be a gentleman of whom 
ſhe had ſome knowlege. She now believed ſhe had it 
in her power to give eaſe to the anxious heart of poor 
Miſs Peggy, as ſhe thought herſelf certain of gaining 
intelligence of the rout of her wandering lover. They, 
with much importunity, were prevailed on to ſtay two 
days with Mrs. Saunders, in which time the good ſenſe 
of the new married lady, and the affability and eaſe of 
her behaviour, ſo endeared her to Mrs. Goodwin, that 
they commenced a friendſhip that laſted as long 3s 
their lives. Miſs Williams reaped inconceivable be- 
nefit from this intimacy, ſince they joined their endea- 
vours to give her every good qualification that they 
themſelves poſſeſſed. Mrs. Goodwin had a caſt of ſuſpi- 
cion in her temper, that would very probably have had 
ſome effect on her young pupil, if the open 8 
cando 
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candour of Mrs. Saunders had not prevented it. Both 
E theſe ladies had loved, and both had been deceived ;' 
but as Mrs. Goodwin had no reproaches to make her- 
E ſelf, ſhe expreſſed her anger againſt the falſehood of 
men, with much more bitterneſs than Mrs. Saunders 
had done, even in the height of her reſentment. . This 
& warmth occaſioned many diſputes between the two la- 
dies, which was carried on by letters after they ſepa- 
rated. They differed too in their diſpoſitions. The 
French woman, as ſhe was called, though ſhe was 
born in England, but a little of the prude, and Mrs. 
& Saunders, till the ballaſt of misfortunes made her ſtea- 
dy, had a ſmall ſpice of the coquet : but this oppoſition 


of temper was ſo far from being any hindrance to their 


| friendſhip, that it was often the. cauſe of many agreea- 


ble ſallies from the one, and of grave, though good 
humoured remonſtrances from the other, that gave 
them both an opportunity of pleaſing themſelves, by 
an oppoſition that diverſified their entertainment, and 
tet their different talents in the faireſt point of light: 
but I forget that my reader is impatient to learn news: 
of poor Trueman. | 


CHAT mn 
Contains two letters from Mr. Trueman. 


Us T before the viſitors were to ſet out for Lon- 
J don, Peggy's-heart was put in a violent palpitation 


by a ſervant delivering a letter to Mrs. Hoſkins, who 


after a conſultation with Mr. Saunders delivered it to 
her niece, for ſo ſhe was permitted to call her. 

The lady broke the ſeal, and calting her eyes to the- 
bottom, ſaid with a ſmile, to Miſs Williams and Mrs. 
Goodwin, If you could have divined the receit of 


© this, J imagine I ſhould not have had ſo much difh-- 


* culty to have prevailed on you to have done your du- 
ty, in comforting the ſick :* and then added, looking 
at Peggy, for all your impatience, madam, I ſhall. 
read my letter to myſelf, before I communicate the 


contents, leſt there ſhould be any thing in it 2 
would 
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would increaſe your vanity, which, if I judge of you 

Aby myſelf, when I was at your age, is raiſed to a 
* ſufficient pitch by the undiſſembled affection of 2 
* manof Mr. Trueman's merit.” 

To this they returned no anſwer, as Mrs. Saunders 
applied herſelf immediately to running over her epiltle, 
which, when ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe put into the hands of 
Mrs. Goodwin, while Peggy fat in a thoughtful filence, 
not daring to lift he eyes from the floor, leſt they 
ſhould betray the render agitations of her ſou]. 

During this affecting ſuſpence, Mrs. Saunders had 
another letter to read, in which they thought they had 
no intereſt, they therefore retired to look over that ſhe 
had already given Mrs. Goodwin. They found it 
very ſhort, containing only what follows: 


Map Au, 
y A believe you kindly intereſt yourſelf in what 
4 concerns me, I do myſelf the honour to in- 
form you that the health of my body ſeems in a fair 
way of being re-eſtabliſhed, and my mind is at laſt 
filled with a calm reſignation to the diſpoſal of pro- 
© vidence. I even look on the bleſſings I once hoped 
to enjoy as withheld from me for wiſe reaſons. Had 
© the dear creature, who ] have reſolved no more to 
name, been what I wiſhed, I ſhould perhaps have 
* doated too much on this world, and its enjoyments, 
to have thought on another; but this is a ſubject 
I muſt leave, or I ſhall forget all my boaſted philoſo- 
phy, and feel, keenly feel, that J am ſtill a lover. No- 
thing but my being a chriſtian, a proteſtant, and as 
* ſuch not daring to make vows that I am not ſure, in 
this ſtate of human frailty and irreſolution, I ſhall be 
© able to keep, hinders me from being a profeſſed re- 
« cluſe, and bidding a final adieu to the world, and all 
its empty vanities. I wiſhed, ardently wiſhed but 
for the power of rendering one dear object happy, 
© and when I thought heaven had granted my wiſh, 

« the flceting good eſcaped me, and ſhe herfelf was the 
© cauſe of my ſharpeſt diſtreſs. What is poverty and 
- 


contempt to the pangs of diſappointed love ! ey 
« while 
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| © while writing to you, correct the inconſiſtency of my 
{ © temper; but J find it impoſſible. When I began, I 
thought to have proved the calmneſs of my mind, 
but alas! I only ſhew its perturbations. All that 
would delight the eye of a ſtranger by its grandeur 
and novelty, is to me barely ſufficient to divert my 
attention from dwelling on fuch conſiderations as 
would hinder the effect of all medicine. My mind is 
too ill at eaſe, to enter into particular deſcriptions. 
have made an acquaintance with a young Engliſh 
gentleman ; he has with him a ſiſter, who very much 
reſembles my once dear Peggy. At this gentleman's 
lodgings I ſpend moſt of my time; but am in ſome fear 
that an accident which I can't relate, without an 
appearance of vanity, will deprive me this conſola- 
tion. I am going with him to take a journey of 
pleaſure ; I have no preſent occaſion for caſh, ſo ſhall 
not appoint you where to ſend my bills till my return 
to Paris. The banker to whole care I begged you 
* to ſend your letters is juſt dead. 6 
Madam, I am, 
With the greateſt reſpect and gratitude, 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


* - * * — * * — * * Lad * * * * * 
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Miſs Williams's hopes of letting Trueman know the 
real ſentiments of her heart, were now quaſhed : the 
gentleman's fiſter too, gave her mind uneaſy reflections. 
He believes me falſe, ſays ſhe to Mrs. Goodwin; 
what then ſhould hinder him from making himſelf 
* happy with another, who will, in his eſteem, do 
* more juſtice to his merit? To what a condition 
* ſhould I be reduced, if the lady's likeneſs to me 
* ſhould have engaged his affection? She may be poſ- 
* ſeſſed of charms that I have no claim to, and make 
* him from a friend, become a lover. What can he 
* mean, by his not caring to explain himſelf about 
* what he fears will make him loſe the friendſhip of 


* his companion ?? | 
; Mrs. 


* 
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Mrs. Goodwin ſmiled at Peggy's fears, and told her, 


ſhe gave one proof of love, for ſhe was horridly jea- 
lous. Jealous, madam,” ſhe replied, bluſhing, in. 
deed ] am not; for I think I am certain Mr. True. 
© man Will have no more thoughts of me; and I an ' 
ſure 1t 1s no buſineſs of mine what other woman he 
thinks of.“ Vet, returned Mrs. Goodwin, for 
all this forced carleſſneſs, you would give half your 
little fortune, to be ſure this ſame Engliſh lady could 
make no impreſſion on his heart.“ I confeſs, ma. 
dam, ſhe replied, that I am weak and filly enough 
to be uneaſy ; but I-will ſtrive to forget that ſuch a 
man lives, as I ſee plainly, he is in a fair way of 
- thruſting me for ever from his memory.” 

As ſhe ſpoke this, in ſpite of her endeavours to the 
contrary, her eyes grew moiſt, which the humane Mrs. 
Goodwin perceiving, applied herſelf to give her com- 
fort, If,” ſaid ſhe, there was any danger of True- 
„man's becoming more ſenſible than you would wiſh 
| © him, to this lady's. attractions, how could what he 
= does not care to relate, from its rendering him lia- 
ble to be charged with vanity, be any reaſon for him 

to break with his friend. It appears to me, that 
there is ſome reaſon for you to ſuſpect, that the young 
lady is like you, in more reſpects than one, and that 
* ſhe has more regard for Mr. Trueman than he is ever 
likely to return. If that be the caſe,' ſaid Mils 
Williams, I pity her; but J am afraid it is myſelf 
that is the only object worthy of compaſſion.” 

They were here interrupted by Mrs. Hoſkins, who 
entered the room, and invited them to Mrs. Saunders's 
chamber. That lady, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Peggy, aſked 
her if ſhe was not in mortal apprehenſion for the fide- 
lity of Trueman. I can tell you,” ſaid ſhe, he is 
in a tickliſh ſituation ; a fair lady k an old mil- 
* treſs, is a dangerous temptation to conſtancy.” © Ve- 
ry poſſibly, madam,” Peggy replied coldly, © Mr. 
Trueman may be in the ſituation he wiſhes; for! 
think a man can't be dragged to keep company with 
a woman againſt his will. I ſhould take it kind if 
you would not teaze me about him. 7 
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As this was uttered a little peeviſhly, Mrs: Saunders, 
EZ puniſhed her for her ill- humour, by replying, ſince the. 
name of Trueman was become diſagreeable, ſhe would. 
not give her the trouble of reading any more of his 
© epiſtles, though.“ ſhe added with a ſmile, © I have. 


bone in my hand that is worth reading.” Peggy felt 


# the moſt reſtleſs curioſity to ſee this ſecond letter ; but, 
ſo great was her timidity, that ſhe had not the courage 


 toaſkfor it, however, Mrs. Saunders pitying the pain. 
that was viſible in her countenance, held it towards. 
her, on which ſhe took it, and read to herſelf as fol- 


lows: 


OU will be ſurprized, madam, at receiving, 
Y another letter from me, ſo ſoon after my laſt. 
In that I wrote three days ago, I told you, I ſtood. 
in noneed of caſh; but I was the ſame night robbed. 
of all my ready money by a young man whom I took. 
out of charity. I wiſh you would be expeditious 
in ſending me a ſupply; for I muſt, till J hear from 
England, be beholden to the purſe of a friend, the. 
gentleman I mentioned in my laſt. He has hitherto 
ſerved me with the greateſt readineſs ; ut as he has, 
made me ſome offers in regard to his ſiſter, that my, 
heart will not ſuffer me to accept, I imagine we ſhall. 
not long be friends. Obligations in ſuch a ſituation 
are painful to the mind. The man that robbed me 
was taken with the greateſt part of my caſh about, 
him; but I don't find I am likely to have it a- 
gain, as I can't ſwear to every individual piece, and, 
tne fellow denies the fact. In ſearching him there 
was found in his pocket a ſmall picture of a lady; 
this I would have purchaſed, if the villain had left it 
in my power. I bluſh to tell you the reaſon, but I 
know you will ſuſpe& it, I'll therefore confeſs, that 
it might paſs for one drawn for Miſs Williams, if 
the drapery did not ſhew, that it was painted ſome 
years before ſhe was born. I viewed it with great at- 
tention, and as I looked at it, an involuntary ſigh 
eſcaped me. My friend and his ſiſter were preſent, 
and the lady, to my great mortification, purchaſed 

it 
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it of the man, who refuſed to tell how he came by 
it; but the next morning ſent it to me incloſed in x 


letter, which has increaſed my repugnancy againſt 
receiving any further obligations from her brother, 


N 


In this letter ſne conjured me to tell her, if the lady 


whom it reſembles is living, and is ſtill ſo happy a: 
to poſſeſs my heart. In my anſwer, I thanked her 


for my preſent, and owned my weakneſs for an un- 
grateful woman. The next time I ſaw her, which 
was a few hours after, ſhe appeared in ſome conſu- 


ſion, and her brother has ſince behaved with great 


coolneſs, making me no more offers of aſſiſtance, 
though he knows my neceflity. This generous wo- 
man, ſince my declaration of loving another, keeps 
herſelf out of my fight; but has, though dependant 
on her brother, ſent me a note of fifty pounds, in 
the wraper, of which, ſhe begs me to put myſelf as 
little as poſſible in her brother's power. It is certain 
I can love none but the ungrateful Peggy, therefore 
I am in the greateſt difficulty as to my behaviour to 


this agreeable woman; for though I have not the 
leaſt propenſity to a ſoftneſs for her perſon, I feel a 


= deal of diſappointment at loſing her company. 
he has a delicacy. of thinking, that renders her 


eſteem flattering to my ſelf- love; yet honeſty and 


honour forbid, that I ſhould endeavour to preſerve it 
at the expence of truth. I wiſh for the means of 
ſhewing my gratitude to her, and will for fear of 
making her unhappy, deny myſelf the pleaſure of 
her friendſhip. I purpoſe, as ſoon as ] receive re- 
mittances from you, to diſcharge my debts, and ſet 


out for Dover. While diſappointed in my deareſt 


hopes, I have little proſpect of happinefs from 
change of place; the whole earth to me is a melan- 
choly void. But whither am I rambling ? I am a- 
ſhamed of theſe unmanly complaints, and will no 
more indulge them, left you ſhould be aſhamed, in 


your turn, of permitting me to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


* Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* JosHUA T'RUEMAN. 
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p. 8. Loft in the too intereſting ſubject, I had like 
co have forgot to inform you where to direct my 
« bills. They may be ſent to the place we had a- 
« greed on before 1 left England, as the banker is 
* ſucceeded in his buſineſs by his fon.” 


Miiſs Williams returned the letter as ſoon as ſhe had 
> read it to Mrs. Saunders, who told her with a ſmile, 
that if ſhe would write to Mr. Trueman, ſhe would 
take care of her letter, and fend it along with his bills. 
E She bluſt.ed, and caſting a look at Mrs. Goodwin, re- 
plied fearfully, ſhe did not know whether it would be- 
| come her to write: He ſeems,” ſhe continued, to 
© have given his eſteem to the lady he praiſes ſo 
much, and a hundred to one but his love will follow 
it. I ſhould be loth to be made the ſubje& of their 
E * ridicule. Mrs. Goodwin anſwered very gravely, 
that ſhe thought a friend might, with a better grace, 
undeceive Mr. Trueman, and make him ſenſible of 
| the injury he did Peggy, in believing her heart inſen- 
| ſible and ungrateful, than ſhe could do it herſelf. 
Lou, madam,” ſaid ſhe to Mrs. Saunders, whom 
Mr. Trueman believes his friend, and for whom he 
has a very high eſteem, will beſt fulfil this taſk of 
| © friendſhip.” | 
| This the lady very readily promiſed. They then 
took their leave, and ſet out for London with more 
chearfulneſs than they left it. Not but the heart of Miſs 
Pezgy was ſtill anxious and uneaſy ; but ſhe had now 
hopes that her dear Trueman would at leaſt be happy, 
though ſhe dreaded the charms of the generous lady, 
and very ſincerely wiſhed, it had been from her purſe, 
that her lover had found his relief. 


CHAP. 
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Miſs Williams ſees her whom ſhe thought her mother, 
in the utmoſt wretchednels, and in the laſt agonies, 
but finds, after her death, that ſhe had no right to 
that title. 


HILE they were in the country, Peggy's fa- 
ther had been to Mrs. Goodwin's, to lee his 
daughter, and to give his thanks to that lady, who had 
generouſly procured him a place that brought him in, 
without much labour, a decent competency, and had 
the advantage of being a little way from London, a 
circumſtance that had greatly contributed to the reco- 
very. of his health, which was not ſo much impaired 
through age, as by the uneaſineſs of his mind. His 
daughter was provided for, and himſelf exempted 
from all ſolicitude on her account. He longed to make 
his acknowlegements of gratitude to the kind beſtower 
of ſo many favours ; but though he had not yet ſeen 
her, the duties of his employment would not permit 
him to ſtay till their return. | 
He was ſeen to enter this houſe, by the woman whom 
we have hitherto called Peggy's mother: the difference 
- viſible in his dreſs, made this woman believe, that 
ſome fortunate circumſtance had attended his condi- 
tion : as for her, ſhe was reduced to the utmoſt wretch- 
edneſs, and was covered with rags and filth. She 
waited in the ſtreet for his coming out, and accoſted 
him in terms of ſupplication and complaint, and at 
the ſame time begged for relief. He, however, re- 
jected her petitions with that diſdain that her wicked- 
nei d:terved ; but which he ought not, perhaps, to 
have thewn to a woman who had lived with him many 
years as his wife, and whom he had taught his child to 
believe was her mother. A ſervant in the family was 
witneſs to his behaviour, and did not fail to make a fe. 
port of it to her miſtreſs. The maid had queſtioned 
the poor ragged creature, and the, exaiperated to the 


height at being refuſed ſuccour, where the believed . 
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| | had the beſt right to expect it, had made her own ſtory 


good, at the expence of Peggy's father, whom ſhe 


4 repreſented as the worſt of villains; and told the ſer- 
W vant that he had left his wife, and lived with another 
| woman. | 


When the girl gave her lady this information, Peggy 


E was not preſent ; but Mrs. Goodwin took the firſt op- 
portunity to mention to her, what the had heard. She 
© vindicated her father as far as her knowlege would 
E give her leave; and ſaid, that during her infancy, he 
always appeared a kind huſband, and ſhe had never 


heard her mother make the leait complaint. If, ſaid 
« ſhe, it was not for this accuſation, I ſhould believe it 
was my wretched mother herſelf that begged his re- 
lief. 1 hav8 frequently intreated him to forgive her, 
* and reſtore her to favour ; but he ſeems ſo peeviſh 
© and confuſed whenever I mention her, that I ſhould 
rather relieve her myſelf than put him any more out 
* of humour about her. If ſhe is ever ſeen here again, 
I ihould be glad to have her brought to mei. No, 
* anſwered Mrs. Goodwin, as ſhe ſeems of ſo tattling 
a diſpoſition, that would be the ready way to expoſe 
you to the contempt of my ſervants. Tl ſee her my- 
* ſelf, without letting her know that you are with me; 


ſor 1 entirely approve of your ſenſibility to the wants 


* of a parent, notwithſtanding her having failed in her 
duty to you. Leven think your father carries his re- 
* {cntment too far, if he continues to deny her ſupport, 
*and if I ever ſee him, I'll take him to taſk, both a- 
bout that, and what the woman told Suſan : for 
I have felt too much from the like conduct in a huſ- 
eres not ſincerely to pity thoſe under the ſame af- 
fliction.“ | | 
A few days after, Suſan told her lady, that the ſame 
woman was begging at the door. Peggy could hardly 
avoid diſcovering the emotion ſhe felt at her deplor- 
able condition, even before the ſervant, when ſtealing. 
a look at her from the window, ſhe was convinced that 
It was her miſerable mother. Mrs. Goodwin ordered 


her into the hall, where ſhe propoſed to aſk her ſome 
queſtions, The maids were diſpatched out of hear- 


ing, 
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ing, and ſhe was herſelf near the bottom of the ſtair. 
caſe, when the woman juſt caſt iter eyes on her, ſet up 
à loud cry, and ran out of the door with the utmoſt 
precipitation. 

Her haſty flight raiſed ſuſpicions both in the breaſt 
of Peggy, and Mrs. Goodwin, that did no great ho. 
nour to the honeſty of the poor creature ; bur as they 
miſſed nothing, they were extremely at a loſs to con- 
jecture what could be the woman's motive for running 
away in ſuch a ſeeming fright. | 

About an hour after, a ſervant being on ſome occa- 
ſion ſent out, brought intelligence that a perſon had 
been juſt carried to the work-houſe in convulſions, 
and was believed to be at the point of death. The 
high probability that it might be the poor frighted wo- 
man, filled the eyes of Peggy with tears, and no fear 
of mortification to herſelf, could now reftrain her from 
going to ſee her. She found her ſuſpicions true, the 
wretched creature had been in ſtrong fits ever ſince ſhe 
had left Mrs. Goodwin's, and the people about her 
were endeavouring to bring her to herſelf, when Peggy 
entered the work-houſe. The affectionate care ſhewn 
to a poor woman by a well dreſſed young lady, could 
not fail of making an impreſſion on the minds of the 

_ obſervers; particularly a young gentleman who had 
obliged the officers of the pariſh to aſſiſt the woman, 
and had himſelf followed her to the work-houſe, took 
notice of her uncommon charity, and applauded with 
warmth, ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own. His ex- 
preſſions of approbation paſſed. unheeded, as Peggy's 
mind was too much taken up to attend to them ; but 
there being but little hopes of the ſick woman's regain- 
ing her ſenſes, he put into Peggy's hand half a guinea, 
deſiring her to accept it in behalf of the poor wretch, 
as he was afraid that it would not be expended for the 
uſe he deſigned it, if he gave it to the people of the 
houſe, and then added, The woman has been in great 
« diſtreſs ; for ſhe told me before ſhe fell into fits, that 
* ſhe has not eat theſe three days. I followed her hi- 
ther from a motive of pity ; but, dear Miſs, the fight 


* of you has awaked that ſenſation for an object much 
| + dearer. 
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| © dearer to me. You ſo greatly reſemble a dearly be- 
loved ſiſter who has been deluded from me by an art- 
fol villain, and who, perhaps, is at this inſtant ex- 
© poſed to the greateſt hardſhips in a ſtrange country, 
that I can't help wiſhing for the honour of being bet- 
} *ter acquainted with you. I find you have a mind 
(capable of feeling the misfortunes of the unhappy. 
Do me the favour therefore of letting me know where 
I may wait on you, to give this unhappy wretch 
| © ſome further aſſiſtance, if ſhe lives tSecd it 
| Peggy's firſt thought led her to return the gentle- 
man's money ; but the candour of his behaviour, and 
| the compaſſion he had ſhewn to a miſerable ſtranger, 
made her to with to know more of him; ſhe therefore 
| very frankly told him where ſhe lived, and he took his 
leave. | | 
The poor creature was a little come to herſelf, when 
2 ſervant came to let Miſs Williams know, that Mrs. 
Goodwin waited tea for her. The ſound of her own 
name, in a place where ſhe believed herſelf perfectly 
unknown, cauſed the fick woman to caſt her eyes on 
thoſe that ſtood round her, when the firſt object ſhe be- 
held was Peggy. Are you come too, to upbraid me, 
{aid ſhe, with a voice interrupted with ſobs? © I have 
* {uffered ſeverely for my faults. I wanted but the fight 
* of you, added to what I have ſeen to day, to put 
an end to a wretched life.” I come not to upbraid 
* you,” replied Peggy, weeping ; but to offer you my 
duty and tendereft care You owe me none,” an- 
ſwered the woman in a violent emotion, I would, but 
can't; it is ſhe to whom you owe it all. I am nor 
—— Here the words died away on her lips, ſhe ſunk 
down on the pillow, and ceaſed to breathe. N 

Mrs. Good win's meſſage was repeated; but Miſs 
Williams was too ſtrongly affected with what ſhe had 
ſeen and heard, to be able to obey it immediately; 
however, when ſhe had wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and was a little recollected, ſhe returned home. 

The laſt words of the unhappy Mrs. Williams dwelt 
ſtrongly on Peggy's mind, and the remembered her fa- 


ther's ſaying, that her mother was without blame ; 
© but 


— 
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but if I am not her daughter,” ſaid ſhe- to herſelf, f 
whom am ] indebted for my birth? does my mother 
* ſtill hve? my father only can unravel this myitery, 
Oh, that it was true, that my benefactreſs and iricnd 
* was in reality this dear relation! but I ſhould juſtly 
* expole myſelf to her anger, if I pretended ſuch an 
alliance without proof: had providence prolonged her 
life a few minutes, I might have been rid of this per- 
« plexing uncertainty ; but I amuſe myſelf with wild 
* chimeras. She by ſome chance has heard of my 
* obligations, and meant no more than that I owed my 
«* affection and duty to her from whom ] received them 
Then recurred to her mind the affright the poor woman 
had ſhewn at the ſight of Mrs. Goodwin. She waz 
again at a loſs what to judge from her behaviour; but 
was determined to keep to herſelf the embaraſſment of 
her mind, and her various conjectures till ſhe could 
receive an anſwer to a letter, ſhe deſigned to fend her 
father. She waited impatiently the return of the poſi, 
which brought her only a few lines. 5 


© Dear PRO, | | 
f Big woman you {ay is dead, was neither your mo- 
ther nor my wife. Beſtow a decent funeral on 
her, and let her be forgotten. She has been the caule of 
various ills to us both. Suſpend your curioſity a ſhort 
time, and I will lay before you all my faults and fol- 
lies. I wait but the anſwer of ſome enquiries I have 
made concerning a dear creature, that was in.every 
thing the reverſe of this unworthy woman. Till [ 
ſatisfy all your doubts, keep this letter a ſecret from 
Mrs. Goodwin ; for I have been informed ſhe has 
heard ſomething to my prejudice already. I wiſh her 
efteem on your account more than my own; for 
whatever has been my paſt conduct in other reſpects, 
the happineſs of my dear Peggy has always fat near 
the heart of 
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Her affectionate father, 


* Joun WILLIAMS. 


Peggy's 
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Peggy's perplexities were rather increaſed than re- 
moved by this letter; but Mrs. Goodwin thought her 
extraordinary thoughtfulneſs proceeded from her not 
| hearing from Mr. Trueman, and, in reality, he had no 
| ſmall ſhare in her melancholy. They had been come 
from Buckinghamſhire near a fortnight, yet had not 
received a line from Mrs., Saunders: but at laſt they 


had a letter that involved them in freſh uneaſineſs. 


That lady informed Peggy, that ſhe had ſent bills to 
Trueman, and in her letter to him warmly vindicated 
her truth and fidelity; but by the paquet in which ſhe 
expected an anſwer, ſhe had her own letter returned 
along with the notes, under a direction, which or- 
dered them to be left with her for Trueman; this, as 
ſhe had neither ſeen him, nor heard any thing from 
him, ſhe ſaid, gave her great concern, leſt he ſhould 
be expoſed to hardſhips for want of caſh. The heart 
of Miſs Williams, ever a prey to ſome new inquietude, 
felt mtolerable anguiſh, when ſhe reflected that her 
lover ſtill believed her falle ; but a few hours gave a 
a new turn to her thoughts, and made her ſee great 
reaſon to think him ſo. But I muſt now leave her, 
in order to follow Trueman. 


CHAP 


| 

In which Trueman is under great perplexity, occa- 
fioned by his giving protection to a fair lady, who 
tells her ſtory. 


ATER Mr. Trueman had ſent that letter to Mrs. 

Saunders, in which he ſo earneſtly defired her 
to be ſpeedy in her remittances, not knowing what to 
do with himſelf, he went to the public walks, and was 
there accoſted by an Engliſh lady, whom he immedi- 
ately knew to be the humane Miis Symonds, now 
Mrs. Stewart. As ſhe had heard of the change of his 
circumitances, ſhe congratulated him upon it, and aſked, 
if he was yet friends with her old ſchool-fellow. He 
replied, ſighing, that, was that the caſe, nothing ſhould 
hold him another day in France. The coming up LE 
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Mr. Stewart, the lady's ſpouſe, put a flop for the pre. 
ſent to all diſcourſe on fo tender a ſubje& ; but the gen. 
tleman, as he found Trueman was known to his wiſe, 
invited him to their lodgings. When they were out of 
obſervation, ſhe informed Mr. Stewart, who their 
gueſt was, and the obliged Trueman returned that gen. 
tleman his acknowlegements, for the part he had taken 
in his diſtreſs while he was a wretched priſoner. He 
found the young lady had told her huſband, that fhe 
believed him innocent, by Mr. Stewart's treating him 
with the greateſt deference and regard. When they 
grew intimate, he informed the gentleman of the diſtreſs 
he was in for want for money, and the pain he found 
in being beholden to a man whom he began to diſlike, 
This quickly produced him a ſupply, not only for his 
preſent exigences,. but ſufficient to diſcharge his obli- 
gations to the Engliſh gentleman and his ſiſter. 
Nie was returned to his own apartment greatly re- 
lieved, when he was told that a lady had been to ipeak 

with him, who appeared in great agitation. While 
he was revolving in his mind to whom he could be in- 
debted for this unſeaſonable viſit, a lady in great diſha- 
bille was uſhered into the room where he ſat, by a ſer- 
vant, The moment the man was withdrawn, the with 
a voice interrupted with weeping, begged his pardon 
for thus breaking in upon his retirement. He ſtarted 
at hearing the voice of Cleora, the lady who had fo 
kindly obliged him, by preſenting him with the picture 
that reſembled his itil] dear Peggy, and had in ſo gene- 
rous a manner relieved his wants: he aſked with eage:- 
nels what diſtreſs was the cauſe of her tears, and offered 
her every ſervice in his power, with a warmth that gave 
her not the leaſt doubt of his ſincerity. 

O Sir!” ſaid the diſtreſſed Cleora, I ſhould ill de- 
* ſerve the ſuccour 1 hope from your pity, if 1 any 
© longer impoſed on you by falſe appearances. I an 
not the ſiſter of the man you take for your friend; 
but a miſerable creature, who has added one to the 
number of thoſe he has deluded. 

I was once as happy as eaſe and innocence could 


make me. Chance threw me in his way, and my in- 
| experience 


* 
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experience and youth fell a too eaſy prey to his vil- 
| © lainy. I had a ſmall fortune in my own hands ; but 
| © had great dependance on a rich uncle, who would 
| «© have forced me to marry a man I diſliked; and to 
avoid this, I conſented to the propoſal of giving my 
hand, contrary to the will of my friends. With him 
I left London, after having turned all I could into 
| © money, which I put into his poſſeſſion He treated 
me at firſt with tolerable decency. I believed I had 
no reaſon to complain of my lot; but as my caſh be- 
gan to decline, he grew croſs and ſullen. On my 
E © enquiring into the cauſe of his ill-humour, he at laſt 
E © confeſſed, that he had no other ſupport than what he 
gained at the gaming table. | | 
About this time he became acquainted with you. I 
| © was often ſurpriſed at his alteration of temper, for he 
| © aſſumed now the utmoſt ſweetneſs of behaviour. I. 
forgot his former unkind neſs, and told him very ſin- 
| * cerely, I ſhould be happy with him in any ſtation, 
© © while he continued kind and obliging. He anſwer- 
| *. ed that it was in my own power to make him always 
| * ſo; but then,” he continued, “you mult forget that 
{ © you are my wife.” | kept down as well as I could, 
| © theriſing tear, when he, to my inconceivable horror 
| * and aſtoniſhment, went on: If I am not miſtaken, 
* Mr. Trueman is ſtruck with your perſon ; improve 
„this liking up to love, and you procure to yourſelf a 
* laſting eſtabliſhment, and rid me of a burthen that in 
my preſent circumſtances, I know not how to ſup- 
port. I will Kill be your lover and your friend; but 
* fortune, damn'd fortune, deprives me of the happi- 
** nefs of appearing your huſbard.” 1 

* I, looking on him with eyes full of indignation, be- 

* ſtowed on him every epithet that deſpair and rage 
could ſuggeſt. He very calmly heard all I could ſay, 
* and then replied, if I preferred itarving to plenty, 
* I was heartily welcome to purſue my choice; but, 
* for his own part, if I would not ſecond his views, 
* he would hunt ſingly, and did not fear game. He 
then left me, ſaying as he went out, he did not _— 
K | but 
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put that a little reflection would make me think and 
5 att like a reaſonable woman. 
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tured a diſcovery, I thought my ſelf ſecure of your 


7 


I threw myſelf on my bed in a tranſport of grief; 
I deplored my own folly in caſting off the protection 
and care of all my friends, and throwing myſelf into 
the arms of a wretch who would proftitute me for 
money. At that time, I had ſeen you but twice. 
My unworthy huſband brought you home with him 
that day to dine with us. He preſented me to you a 
his ſiſter. I would have exclaimed againſt his falſe. 
hood, and confeſſed my real ſituation, if I had not 
been intimidated by his looks. You ſeemed pleaſed 
with my converſation, which made him inſiſt, that if 
I would avoid being immediately ſtripped, and left 
in a ſtrange country to all the miſeries and hardſhips 
of want, I ſhould carry on the deception. I com- 
plied at firſt, with a deſign to undeceive you, as ſoon 
as I could do it without expoſing myſelf to inevitable 
ruin: alas! the weakneſs of my own heart but two 
well ſerved his purpoſe. From a wiſh to inſpire you 
with a friendſhip, on which I founded my hopes of 
deliverance from the horrors of my ſituation, I be- 
gan to feel a delight in your company that excited 
me to wiſh, I might not be indifferent to you. | 
even, with ſhame I own it, had hopes of inſpiring 
you with love. My wicked huſband ſeeing J made 
him no reproaches, believed I felt no uneaſineſs in 
obeying him, and frankly owned, that I was not the 
firſt kind girl, that the prieſt had given him a right 
to; for he had at that time three wives. S 
He was now become ſo indifferent to me, that this 
new proof of baſeneſs gave me but little diſterbance. 
My whole mind was eagroſſed by the thoughts 0! 
rendering myſelf agrecabie to you, and I believed | 
had ſo well ſucceeded, that I could almoſt have ven- 


heart, and while I was entertaining myſelf with ideas 
of happineſs, that I now bluſh to remember, an uf. 
expected run of good fortune at play gave my hul- 
band the poſlefiion of a pretty large ſym of money: 


It was this that enabled him to aſſiſt you. bs — 
Z befor 
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before you was robbed, he gave me the note l ſent you, 
to purchaſe ſome ornament that he thought would 
give a better colour to his appearing a man of wealth; 
when your emotion on the ſight of the picture, and 
your confeſſing yourſelf engaged, made me inſtantly 
| « reſolve to hide myſelf for ever from your ſight. I 
| © never intended to have diſcovered my miſery ; but 
alas it is now paſt concealment: my barbarous 
| + huſband has been all this morning engaged at play; 
about noon he came home, and aſked me for the 
| «© note, which he knew, I had made no uſe of. I 
| «© would have evaded letting him know, what I had 
done with it. He tore from me my keys; but inſtead 
of finding what he wanted, he ſeized on your letter 
ein which you confeſs the engagements of your heart. 
At this he flew into a rage, that filled me with terror, 
© vowed he would be revenged on me for my contri- 
vance and deceit, and left the apartment in a wild 
diſorder, but returned in a few minutes followed by 
| © a porter, whom he ordered to help him to pack up 
| © all my cloaths. In ſpice of my prayers and entreaties 
* he diſcharged the lodgings, and had the cruelty to 
© tell the woman where we lived, that I had robbed 
© him. This black calumny ſo hardned her heart, that 
* * ſhe turned me into the ſtreet. It is to implore your 
protection that J appear before you: ſave me from 
{ © deſtruction. I have in England a relation that will 
| © repay all my obligations. | | 


CHAT vs 


| Trueman involved in freſh troubles, occaſioned by his 
compaſſion for the unhappy Cleora. 


HE artleſs relation recited in the preceding chap- 

ter, gave the benevolent heart of Trueman 
| firong ſenſations of pity for the fair ſufferer. He pre- 
| Yailed on the landlord of the houſe where he was, to 
furniſh the unhappy Cleora with a lodging for that 
night, purpoſing in the morning to recommend her to 
the compaſſion of Mrs. Stewart. The next day before 
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it was well light, the family was diſturbed by a loud 
knocking. Mr. Trueman had, aiter a reſtleſs night, 
uſt fallen into a ſound fleep ; but was waked by a per- 
ſon's calling and thundering at his chamber door. On 
his opening his eyes he beheld Cleora pale as aſhes at 
his bed's foot, and heard her huſband ſtorming for en. 
trance. O, Sir, ſaid the poor trembling creature, 
I ſhall ruin you. I heard my huſband's voice, and ran 
© hither, without knowing it was your chamber. He 
will improve this accident to his own purpoſe. 
Hide me from him. Save me: ſave yourſelf.” 

As Trueman knew no guilt, he was in no great fear 
on his own account; but the terror and tears of the 
affrighted Cleora would perhaps, have induced him to 
conceal her,, had it been poſſible. He promiſed her 
protection, and endeavoured to calm her fears, but the 
menaces of the people at the door, who threatned to 
burſt it open, if he did not let them in, ſoon alarmed 
him on his own account. His landlord deſired him to 
open it, ſaying, the gentleman would be ſatisfed, if 
he ſearched, and found that he was not in company 
with his ſpouſe. At this inſtant, a voice thundered 
out, The ſtrumpet is with him. I ſee her. It is in 
« vain to deny her guilt.” Trueman, in ſpite of ll 
the compaſiion he felt for the unhappy Cleora, would 
gladly at that time, have had her under the care of | 
any other champion; however, he was obliged to be: 
in thoſe who were without, as they ſeemed reſolved or 
entrance. 

The firſt words the huſhand of Cleora addreſſed to 
Trueman, was, upbraiding him for his ingratitude, in 
ſeducing the wife of a man who had given him many 
proofs of friendſhip, and loud threatenings of revenge. 
The lady ſtood weeping by, in the greateſt agony a. 
hearing her fame ſo cruelly mangled, by a wretch who 
had reduced her to the utmoſt miſery. There were 10 
many appearances againſt her, that in vain ſhe aſſerted 
her innocence, and even the maſter of the lodging 
joined with the reſt to revile her for bringing a ſcandal 


on his houſe. | 
Trueman? 
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| Trueman's valet, who was endeavouring to quiet the 
mob below, was the only perſon, except herſelf, that 
could give the leaſt plauſible account of her being found 
in his maſter's chamber. 'This man lay in an adjoining 
cloſet, and as he happened to be awake at the firſt 
E knocking at the door, he flipped out of bed to learn 


the cauſe of the diſturbance, and left his maſter's door 


unlocked. The terrified Cleora, whoſe cares kept her 
& waking, had alſo heard the noiſe, and was running 
down ſtairs without any fixed deſign. She was half 
undreſt, ana as ſhe heard the footiteps of a man, ſhe 
nan into the room in which ſhe was unhappily found, 
do avoid being ſeen. The ſervant ſecure that his ma- 
E fter had no female companion, opened the outward 
door very readily, when the voice of Cleora's huſband 
ſo terrified the poor creature, that ſhe, unmindful of 
the conſequences that might proceed from her folly, 
E faſtened the door on the infide, and was haſting to find 
a place to conceal herſelf from his ſearch, when ſhe 
E diſcovered that ſhe was in Trueman's room. She had 
no time to rectify her miſtake, or alter her conduct; for 
ber huſband was already on the ſtairs. | 
This account appeared to thoſe that heard it, as a 
poor evaſion. Trueman, who was juſt waked out of 
his Jeep, was unable to form for himſelf a vindication 
more ſatisfactory, and was alſo borne down by numbers, 
who joined with the huſband, and loudly exclaimed. 
2g2inſt the baſeneſs of ſuch proceedings. As Mr. True- 
man had learned very little French, he could not un- 
derſtand half of what was ſaid, till an Engliſh gentle- 
man who appeared to be a perfect ſtranger to both the 
contending parties, took Trueman aſide, and aſter aſk- 
ing him ſome queſtions, cAcerning the circumſtances 
ot the lady's ſpouſe, adviſed him by all means to make 
up the affair; for, ſaid he, if the gentleman does 
as he ſays, you will, whether you are innocent or 
* guilty, be in equal danger; he will undoubtedly 
* Challenge you, and if I am not miſtaken in the per- 
* ſon, he is a perfect maſter in the art of defence.“ 
Trueman replied very cooly, he ſhould give him no op- 
portunity to try his ſgill, Why then, Sir, replied the 

| | * | other; 
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other, you will loſe your character; however, tis 10 
buſineſs of mine.” 

No ſooner was there an intimation conveyed to the 
enraged huſband, that he might bluſter without danger, 
as Trueman ſeemed to have no ſtomach for fighting, 
than he threatened blood and death ſhould be the con- 
ſequence of his great revenge. 

To all this bluſtering Mr. Trueman anſwered with 
great compoſure, that he was not fond enough of life, 
to be much concerned at his menaces ; and that if he 
was attacked, he ſhould endeavour to defend himſelf: 
till then, he ſaid, he deſired to be in peace in his own 
apartment, which he begged them to quit. | 

Poor Cleora was in the utmoſt agitation on the ma- 
ſter of the houſe infiſting on her going out of it; and as 
ſhe had no place to go to, ſhe, with a beſeeching look, 
implored the pity of Trueman, on which he gave her 


money ſufficient to procure her what accommodations | 


| ſhe ſtood in need of, and promiſed her his protection and 
recommendation to a lady who, he was ſure, would 
commiſerate her d'ftreſles. | 

The next morning on his waiting on Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart, he found the diſturbance had made no little 
noiſe. He even had ſome difficulty to perſuade the 
lady to believe the charge againſt him was without 
foundation, and all his rhetoric could not prevail in 
behalf of Cleora. He was therefore reduced to the 
neceſſity of taking that unfortunate woman under his 
own care, and by that means ſtrengthening the popular 
prejudice againſt him, or of abandoning her to the hor- 
rors of the moſt melancholy ſituation: the laſt his hu- 

manity forbad. | 
He waited a day or two without hearing any thing 
from her unworthy huſband ; but at laſt he was inform- 
ed by Mr. Stewart, that all his mighty bluſtering was to 
be ſatished without bloodſhed, though in a manner, per- 
haps, not much leſs to be dreaded, ſince the gentleman 
had commenced a proceſs againſt him for damages, that 
would, if he was ſncceſsful in his law-ſuit, ſtrip Trueman 
of his whole eſtate, Secure in his own integrity, Mr. 
| Trueman, 
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Trueman was inclined to run the hazard of a deciſion ; 
but Mr. Stewart, who had taken the pains to make 
| ſome enquiries into the laws of France; was ſo far 
| from adviſing him to that ſtep, that he would not ſuf- 
| fer him to return to his own lodgings, nor to give the 
| leaſt intelligence to any one, where he might be found. 
| Tt was not without reaſon that he uſed this precaution, 
| fince he had not been long abſent, before his apart- 
ment was filled with the officers of juſtice, and their 
aſſiſtants. 

This news was brought to Trueman by his friend 
Mr. Stewart to his retreat, which, to prevent ſuſpicion, 
was in a mean houſe in the ſuburbs, where he pretend- 
ed, by the advice of his friend, to be an Engliſh foot- 
man, who having loſt his maſter, waited for a con- 
veyance to his own country. By this means he eluded 
all ſearch ; but the diſtreſſes, accumulated diſtreſſes of 
the miſerable Cleora, ſat heavy on his mind. He re- 
commended her in very warm terms to the care of Mr. 
Stewart, and gave him all the caſh he could poſſibly 
ſpare for her uſe, if he ſhould be able to find her; but 
in vain did that gentleman make the ſtricteſt enquiry ; 
the poor lady terrified at her huſband's threats, kept 
herſelf concealed, 5 | 


CHAP. VII. 


Mr. Trueman ſets out on his journey to Calais, and is 
detained on the road by the fickneſs of his ſervant, 
who proves the ſource of new troubles. He arrives 
in London, and is ſeen by Miſs Williams in com- 
pay with a lady, to whom ſhe believes he is mar- 
ried. 


N the houſe where Trueman was, which was a kind 
of rendezvous for Engliſh ſervants, when out of 
place, he had often taken notice of a genteel lad, that 
wore the moſt dejected look, and had obſerved his eyes 
frequently filled with tears. He alſo took notice that 
he did not eat with the family, but ſeemed to be in a 
ſituation the moſt forlorn and uncomfortable. He men- 
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tioned this youth to Mr. Stewart, who, from his de. 
ſcription wiſhed to ſee him; and as he wanted an ad. 
ditional ſervant, had ſome thoughts of taking him into 
his ſervice. 

The youth appeared ; but when the gentleman be. 
held him, he knew him to be the perſon who had 
brought him the intelligence of a law-ſuit being com. 
menced againſt Trueman, and by that means had given 
him an opportunity to conceal himſelf. _ 

As Mr. Trueman had not the leaſt knowlege of the 


young man prior to this obligation, he aſked him, by 


whoſe deſire he had intereſted himſelf in his affairs; 
when the youth replied, with ſome confuſion, that he 
had as much reaſon as himſelf to wiſh to be concealed, 
and if his acquainting his friend with what was deſion- 
ed againſt him was of any ſervice, he ſhould think 
bimſelf well repaid, if he would permit him to attend 
him in his voyage to England. 

The weakneſs of Trueman's purſe, which contained 
only the remains of what he had borrowed of Mr. 
Stewart, would have diſſuaded him from accepting the 
ſervices of this youth; but compaſſion and gratitude 

ot the better of this reaſon, and they ſet out together 
or Calais, where Mr. Trueman intended to imbark, 


They had conſiderably above an hundred miles to ride, 


and though this journey was nothing to Trueman, his 
new ſervant found it an intolerable fatigue. The fit 
day, however, he made no complaint, though long 
before night, his maſter obſerved, that he could hard- 
ly fit his horſe ; but on his being called the following 
morning, the poor creature confeſſed his utter inability 
to proceed, and deſired to ſpeak with his maſter. 
When Mr. Trueman went to his bed ſide, the youth 
begged him to leave him where he was, and not ſuffer 
an unhappy creature to reduce him to difficulties. * 1 
have deceived you, he added, but heaven will not 
« permit me to reap the benefit I hoped to obtain by the 
deceit. You ſee before you an impoſtor, that has 
twice been different from what ſhe ſeemed ; but I can 
take that heaven that has fruſtrated my hopes of ſeeing 


my native country and friends to witnels, that I put 
— on 
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on this habit of a boy, as much to ſerve you as to 
E © conceal myſelf. My with ſucceeded and you are ſafe. 
This will be a conſolation to the miſerable Cleora, 
though left among ſtrangers.“ A torrent of tears con- 
E cluded this diſcovery. 
Trueman was perfectly ſtunned at what he heard. I 
have already mentioned his recommending the intereſt 
of this unhappy woman to his friend Mr. Stewart, and 
that on their ſeparating, he had prevailed on that gen- 
| tleman to promiſe to ule all his endeavours to find her; 
and had actually left in his hands whatever he could 
ſpare from his own neceſſities, for her uſe. What could 
he now do? gratitude and pity forbad his forſaking her, 
in her preſent wretched fituation : the fatigue of the 
E journey had thrown her into a fever, which, in another 
E converſation with her ſuppoſed maſter, ſhe attributed 
to the weakneſs occaſioned by want of food; for ſhe 
told him, ſhe had gone two or three days with very 
little ſubſiſtance, as ſhe durſt not diſcover herſelf, leſt 
> ſhe ſhould be betrayed; and had been robbed of what 
money he had given her the morning ſhe was found 
in his room by her huſband. On their conſulting a 
| phyſician, he gave them hopes, that a few days would 
terminate the young man's illneſs, for ſuch ſhe was be- 
| lieved ro be, by all but Trueman, who now promiſed 
| notto leave her, till he had happily returned his obli- 
| gations, by placing her under the protection of her re- 
| lations, who, ſhe told him, lived in London in affluent 
| circumſtances, He took advantage of the time taken 
up in waiting for her being fit to travel, to write to 
Mr. Stewart, to deſire that gentleman to ſend him caſh 
| tothe place where he then was; for he did not doubt 
| but Mis Jenny had ſent him a ſupply ; but he had the 
mortification to learn from him, that the banker be- 
liering him then in England, had ſent back the notes; 
however he, from his own purſe, obliged him with 
what was ſufficient for his preſent relief, and at the 
lame time informed him, that all his endeavours to find 
Cleora had been fruitleſs, and that her huſband was 
thrown in priſon for debt. : 

K 5 | During 
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During all theſe perplexities, the lovely Peggy was 
not forgot; ſhe had till no ſmall ſhare in his heart; 
but could he have known the contents of Mrs. Saun- 
ders's letter, how deep would have been his regret to 
have loſt the pleaſure of receiving it ? but alas! he 
ſtill believed his beloved Peggy unworthy his fighs, 
How painful would have been his ſtay, notwithſtand- 
ing all his compaſſion for Cleora, if he had had the 
leaſt hopes that his dear Miſs Williams wiſhed for his 
return with the greateſt ardour ; but he was deſtined to 
remain ſome time longer ignorant of his happineſs. 

As ſoon as Cleora's.health would permit, they again 
ſet out for Calais, which they reached without any hin- 
derance, the young lady ſtill wearing the diſguiſe of a 
ſervant ; but as ſoon as ſhe landed at Dover, ſhe chang- 
ed her dreſs for one ſuitable to her ſex. They made no 
ftay, but hurried to London, for whatever friendſhip 
Trueman felt for his fair companion, as ſhe was the 
wife of another man, he did not chuſe to hurt his cha- 
racter with his friends, by appearing her champion; 
he wiſhed but to deliver her, according to her own de- 

ſire, into the care of her family. . 

They came from Dover in a poſt-chaiſe, and took 
coach to a milliner's with whom Cleora had formerly 
dealt, in order to purchaſe ſeveral things that ſhe was 
in immediate want of. Miſs Williams was in this 
woman's parlour when the coach ſtopped at the door; 
ſhe ſaw Trueman hand the lady out; but ſhe ſaw no 
more. A ſudden ſtupefaction ſhut up all her ſenſes, and 
in this ſtate ſhe was left alone, as the miſtreſs of the 
ſhop had run behind the counter to her old cuſtomer. 
A few minutes brought Peggy to herſelf; but the 
gentleman was gone. The young lady came into the 
room where ſhe was, when the talkative milliner gave 
poor Miſs Williams pain by wiſhing the lady joy, and 
telling her ſhe thought her ſpouſe well deſerved the 
preference ſhe had given him to her old lover. The 
lady made very little anſwer to her congratulations, 
but wore a look of conſtraint, which Peggy obſerving, 
took her leave, having already heard too much for her 
Peace. 


On 
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On her return home, ſhe told Mrs. Goodwin what ſhe: 


had ſeen and heard, and that lady began now to be- 
| lieve, that Miſs Peggy had irretrievably loſt her lover; 
but for further ſatisfaction as to the truth of their ſuſ- 
| picions, ſhe went herſelf, without ſaying any thing to 
| Peggy, to the milliner's, where ſhe was told, that the 
| young lady ſhe enquired after, was lately married to 
| an Engliſh gentleman in France, and that ſhe had ta- 
| ken an apartment in a neighbouring ſtreet, where ſhe 
intended to ſtay till ſhe ſhould be reconciled to her re- 
| lations, Mrs. Goodwin took a direction to her lodgings z 

| but the ſight of Trueman, who was looking out of a 
{ window in the ſame houſe, appeared to her too ſtrong 


2 confirmation of Peggy's ſuſpicions for her to need fur- 
ther proof. Her firſt ſenſations inclined her, from a 
ſenſe of pity to Miſs Williams to blame him; but 
when ſhe remembered the many reaſons he had to think 
his Peggy faithleſs, ſhe thought him rather an object of 
compaſſion than blame, ſince ſhe imagined with truth, 
that Miſs Williams was ſtill the miſtreſs of his choice, 
whatever concurring circumſtances had forced him to- 
give his perſon to another. She indeed fancied it had 
been oat of pique and revenge, that he had thus ruſhed 
on matrimony ; a conduct ſcarce ever purſued by either 
ſex, without being attended with very dreadful conſe- 
quences : that revenge deſigned to torment a falſe mi- 
ſtreſs or lover, is retorted back to their own boſoms 
with redoubled weight, ſince their being prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of another, almoſt always renders the wife 
or huſband who becomes ſuch out of meer ſpite, an oh- 
ject of averſion and diſtaſte, rather than delight. This 
reflection did not eſcape Mrs. Goodwin. When ſhe 
returned home, ſhe did not tell Peggy what ſhe be- 
lieved of Trueman; but ſet herſelf in earneſt to divert: 
her attention. from being fixed on him. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII. 
A very important diſcovery. 


HE agreeable Julia had kept a correſpondence 

with Miſs Williams, and had given her frequent 
invitations to her ſeat, which ſhe had declined comply 
ing with from a regard to Mrs. Goodwin, whom ſhe 
did not care to leave, and that lady could not accom- 
pany her without leaving her brother alone, who had 
been in a melancholy way, and in a manner ſecluded 
from the world ever fince the death of his wife and 
child. This laſt obſtacle was now removed ; for he 
was gone out of town for the recovery of his health, 
of which they had ſome hopes, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, whoſe buſineſs was the taking care of a ſmall 
| eſtate, lately purchaſed by that gentleman, and to 
which he was retired, was his conſtant companion. 
This laſt circumſtance gave great pleaſure to Miſs Wil- 
hams, his daughter, as ſhe hoped Mr. le Brun's being 
pleaſed with her father's converſation, would tend to 
remove the prejudice ſhe but two plainly ſaw her dear 
Mrs. Goodwin had conceived againſt him, on account 
of what had been told her ſervant of his leaving his 
wife, and living with another woman. She could not, 
without injuring the truth, vindicate him in this parti- 
cular, as he in his own letter confeſſed the accuſation, 
and ſhe always found, however candid her friend was 
in other reſpects, that ſhe was ready to ſay with Prior, 


* She thought no mercy ſhould be had 
* On marry'd men that dar'd be bad. 


The time was now approaching that was to let Peg- 
gy ſee the reaſon of this lady's bitterneſs againſt a par- 
ticular vice, while ſhe pitied the follies and even the 
faults of her fellow creatures, in almoſt every other 
inſtance. As ſhe thought that new objects might divert 
Peggy's mind, ſhe propoſed to take an excurſion with 


her into the country. The propoſal was accepted, — 
* 
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| they determined to pay a viſit to the agreeable Julia; 
but before they went, they ſent an account of their in- 
| tended journey to Mrs. Saunders, and begged her 
| when ſhe wrote, to ſend her letters to the lady's houſe, 
| which they intended to make their reſidence during 
| their ſtay in the country. They informed her as of a 
| certainty of Trueman's marriage; but though Peggy 
was the ſcribe, ſhe added no reproaches to the informa- 
tion, but ſmothered her griefs in her own boſom, as 
ſhe now believed her loſs irretrievable. 
| They left London the day ſhe wrote to her friend, 
and met, after a journey in which happened nothing 
remarkable, a ſincere and hearty welcome from the 
hoſpitable Julia. | 
Mrs. Goodwin found in the houſe, in quality of up- 
per ſervant, a French woman to whom ſhe was well 
known : this woman was greatly in favour with her 
lady, and was uſed by her with much freedom on ac- 
count of ſome former obligations. On the firſt ſight 
of Mrs. Goodwin, ſhe made an exclamation in French 
that excited her miſtreſs's attention, who bid her explain 
| herſelf, which ſhe did by going to Mrs. Goodwin, and 
aſking if ſhe did not remember Magdalen, whom ſhe 
had ſo often ſeen, when ſhe was in a convent in Paris. 
After a few moments thought, Mrs. Goodwin remem- 
bered her to have been a ſervant, who came with meſ- 
ſages to ſome of the ſiſters in the nunnery ; but could 
not recollect to whoſe family ſhe belonged, till the 
woman with a ſhower of tears, told her, that fiſter 
Beatrice was her young miſtreſs, and that her death 
had been the occaſion of her leaving France. As this 
nun had been Mrs. Goodwin's companion and chief 
favourite, ſhe could not deny a tear to her memory, 
though ſhe comforted the poor woman with the confi- 
deration of her being out of the reach of all care and 
misfortune. | N 
Mrs. Goodwin had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than 
Magdalen, as if actuated by a ſudden thought, went 
haſtily out of the room; but ſoon returned with a ſmall 
parcel, which ſhe put into Mrs. Goodwin's hands, ſay- 


ing, the lady with whom ſhe had intruſted it, returned 
| to 
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to Paris, without being able to find the gentleman to 
whom it was directed, and when on enquiry, ſhe 
found, that Mrs. Goodwin was gone from the convent, 
ſhe gave it Beatrice, who ſhe knew was her intimate 
friend, to ſend it to her the firſt opportunity ; that her 
dear miſtreſs was ſeized with ſickneſs a few days after- 
wards, and had on her death. bed delivered it to her, 
with a ſolemn charge. to keep it til] ſhe could either 
find out the perſon to whom it was directed, or Mrs. 
Goodwin herſelf. 

Miſs Peggy fat in a profound revery, wondering in 
what this unexpected meeting would end, when Julia 
cried out, as ſhe ſaw Magdalen give her the parcel, 
© Are you then, Madam, that worthy lady that my 
< friend Beatrice praiſed with ſo much warmth, for an 
© example of conjugal fidelity to an ungrateful huſ- 
© band? I admired your virtues without being acquaint- 
© ed with your perſon, and ] feel extreme pleaſure in the 
unexpected happineſs I ſhall enjoy in your converſa- 
tion. I, by the defire of Magdalen, tried all in my 
— to find your ſpouſe, but could not; however, 
I hope you have been more ſucceſsful.” _ 

A deep ſigh was the only anſwer returned by Mrs. 
Goodwin. She opened her parcel, and took from it 
a picture in miniature, which ſhe looked at, and was 
putting in her pocket, when Peggy eagerly pulling hold 
of her arm, begged to ſee it, believing it to be one ſhe 
had loft, as it was exactly like it on the outſide ; but 
ſhe had no ſooner caſt her eyes on the portraiture, than 
ſhe, with the greateſt emotion pronounced the words, 
My father” and dropped it from her trembling hand 
on the floor. Her action and tremor were taken no- 
tice of by all in the room; but Mrs. Goodwin catching 
up the picture, returned haſtily, « Thy father! my 
dear, does thy father reſemble this picture?“ Peggy 
having a little recovered herſelf, replied, It is, ma- 
dam, his very likeneſs; and I once had another 
in my poſſeilion that was as like it on the out ſide; 
© byt it was ſtole from me.“ Was there a face in that 
© too?” returned Mrs. Goodwin with the utmoſt eager- 


neſs and attention in her look. * There was, Pun 
dam, 


{mall part in a happineſs, which they were careful 
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dam, ſaid Peggy, one which I have often thought 
= + had ſome reſemblance to you, and on that account I 
E *« regretted its loſs.” Good heaven! cried Mrs. Good- 
E win, what wild Chimeras whirl through my brain! 


18 
1 


tell me, my good girl, tell me quickly, from whom 


« you received this picture.“ From my father, ma- 


dam, returned Peggy, nearly as much agitated as 


Mrs. Goodwin. He gave it me when he was obliged 
to leave me, and bid me be ſure to keep it till his re- 
turn. One thing more, ſaid the lady, and I have 
done: Can you tell me exactly your own age ?* My 
father has told me, madam,” ſhe anſwered, * that I 
vas born on the fifteenth of July, and I think I ſhall 
be twenty-three the next birth-day : but why, dear 
* madam, do you look at me with ſuch tenderneſs ? I 
« tremble leſt I have given you pain.“ Mrs. Goodwin 
here ſighed out. * It cannot, cannot be. It would 
* be too much happineſs for mortality. Yet once 
* more, did you ever hear your father talk of having 
© been in France?” Ves, madam,” Peggy replied, al- 
* moſt unable to ſpeak, he has told me I was born there, 
and her I called my mother, has frequently ſaid, ſhe 
brought me from thence while I ſucked.” „Called 
your mother, anſwered Mrs. Goodwin, © what rea- 
* {on have you to believe that ſhe was not ſo ? ſhe.told 
me ſo when ſhe was dying, ſaid Peggy, and my 
father confirmed it in a letter I received from him juſt 


after her death. Good God '' cried Mrs. Good- 


win, bending her head into Peggy's neck, * does theſe 
* concurring circumſtances meet but to mock my hopes. 
© If you are my child, my lamented child, nature has 
given you a mark that cannot deceive me'——* A 
* roſe bud at the top of my neck behind, anſwer- 
ed Miſs Williams, holding up her hair, which f 
ing in her neck, had hitherto prevented its being ob- 
ſerved. | f 

The lady looked on the mark; but her tranſport 
was too great for words: they mingled ſighs and tears, 
and continued ſome time without the power of ſpeech, 
while Mrs. Gibſon and the faithful Magdalen took no 


not 
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not to interrupt. At length Mrs. Goodwin broke $6: 
lence, and raiſed her kneeling daughter from the 
ground, to which ſhe had dropped as much through 
weakneſs, as by deſign, ſaying, * My dear, a bended 
© knee is, in my opinion, due to God alone. Riſe to 
* the arms of the fondeſt of mothers, whoſe care ſhall 
© be to make thee as happy as thou haſt now made me. 
Peggy's tears and the fullneſs of her hcart rendered her 
aniwer entirely unintelligible ; but the again threw 
herſelf into her mother's embrace, and ſhewed all the 
marks of the moſt lively affection. 

When they grew calm enough to attend to any thing 
about them, they received the congratulations of Mr:. 
Gibſon and her humble companion, who had too great 
a ſhare in this happy diſcovery, not to be looked upon, 
by the condeſcending Mrs. Goodwin, with great com- 
placency. Miſs Williams now begged her Mamma 
to let her acquaint her father with her happine!s ; but 
to her {urprize, the found her abſolutely againk it. 
There alone I dread diſappointment, ſaid Mrs. Good- 
win fighing. © Could | be ſure thy father repented his 
© ſo cruelly leaving me, I would myſelf outgo the poſt 
© to meet him ; but while I am in a fituation ſo much 
above him, how can I be ſure that the advantage he may 
© hope to enjoy by a reconciliation, may not be the mo- 
* tive of his wiſhing it? This ſuſpicion would take of 
the reliſh of every comfort: I therefore charge thee 
to conceal from him what has paſſed, till I can find 
© an opportunity to appear before him in a manner that 
can give him no proſpect of happineſs, without he 
« ſtill loves me, and wiihes our mutual faults may be 
* mutually forgotten.” 

Peggy yielded to theſe reafonings, tho” ſhe longed to 
bleſs her father with the news that had given to herſell 
ſuch intenſe delight. 

In order to take of from Mrs. Goodwin's mind all 
uneaſineſs, Miſs Williams told her, the flutter her fa- 
ther had been in, at the ſight of a lady, and what he 
had ſaid to her on her return home, and begged her to 
recolle& if ſhe had been that day in the ſtreet in which 


they lived, The lady remembered ſhe had been 


through 
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| through it in a coach, and that ſhe had found Peggy at 


her houſe when ſhe came home, and from this little in- 
| cident, ſhe conceived hopes that ſhe was ſtill dear to 
her huſband, hopes that made her impatiently long for 
an interview, and to that end ſhe was determined to 
E haſten her journey to town, as ſhe thought her own 
E houſe the propereſt place in which to make the impor- 
tant diſcovery. | 
| Mrs. Gibſon, partly to ſatisfy her own curioſity, 
| and partly out of regard to the health of her gueſts, 
| warmly infiſted on their ſtay ing with her a day or two, 
before they ſet out for London. They had both been 
| extremely moved, and the lady, with great juſtice, urg- 
| cd, that the mind being much agitated, frequently 
had an unhappy effect on the body, which was not 
felt during the firſt emotions. If this ſhould be the 
| caſe with either of them, ſhe alleged, it would pro- 
| bably render their journey extremely diſagreeable; 
| * beſides,” continued Mrs. Gibſon, * there appears ſo 
| © many ſtrange inconſiſtencies in your knowing one 
another for ſeveral years, without finding out your 
| *relation to each other, that I can't for my life, ſup- 
| * preſs my deſire of hearing this perplexed affair clear- 
ed up.“ Peggy herſelf longed to hear her mother's 
{ hiſtory from her own mouth, and therefore joined her 
entreaties to thoſe of Mrs. Gibſon, that ſhe would de- 

fer her journey, and in the mean time give them the 

recital. She complied with their requeſt, and ſatisfied 

their curioſity, by relating what will be found in the 
| following chapter. LY | 


N IX. 
The hiſtory of Mrs. Goopwiv. 


; i” order to your underſtanding my hiſtory,” ſaid 

Mrs. Goodwin, I muſt p66. 4 you acquainted 
with ſome circumſtances relating to my mother, ſome 
years prior to the time of my birth. Her father was 
da tradeſman; but as he had a large family, he could 


give his daughters but ſmall fortunes, This diſad- 
Wo TT vantage 
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F vantage expoſed my mother to many hardſhips, and 
for many years deprived her of the bleſſing of mar. 
* rying the man ſhe loved. Her lover's father was 3 
* ſea-captain reputed extremely rich, who no ſooner 
heard of his ſon's attachment to my mother, than he 
took him with him in a voyage he made to the Indies. 
My mother's father, provoked at the contempt with 
_ © which both himſelf and child had been treated by 
this rough ſeaman, expreſly forbid his daughter; 
* holding any correſpondence with the young gentle- 
* man, while the captain on his iide, was reſolutely 
* reſolved to hinder his ſon's carrying on any corre. 
* ſpondence with my mother, and took ſuch effeQual 
care to prevent it, that not one letter reached her 
hands, though ſhe was many years afterwards in- 
£ formed, that her lover had wrote her ſeveral. 

During the time deſtined for her lover's continuing 
beyond ſea, my mother was ſtrongly preſſed by her fa- 
* ther to marry, and had in reality, ſeveral advanta- 
« geous offers, which ſhe rejected, in hopes of his re- 
turn: but inſtead of ſeeing him, ſhe received from 
public report, the melancholy news, that his father's 
« ſhip was caſt away, and the whole crew loſt, not ex- 
cepting the captain and his ſon. She mourned the death 
of her lover with unfeigned ſorrow ; but at length 
was prevailed on by her father, to marry a French 
« gentleman, who had many years boarded at his 
© houſe. My mother was bred a proteſtant ; but ſhe 
© ſoon after her marriage changed the faith in which 
| © ſhe had beeneducated, for the catholic religion, which 
© was that of her huſband. I have heard her ſay, that 
© ſhe lived with this gentleman only three years, and 
had by him no other child beſides my brother le 
Brun. EY; 

As her huſband was in a declining ſtate of health, 
© ſeveral months before his death, he was adviſed to 
make trial of his native air, and he and his young 
wife ſet out for France, leaving my brother to the 
care of my grandfather. My mother's huſband ſur. 
vived this voyage and journey but a ſhort time, and 


© when he died left his affairs in the utmoſt — 
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My mother applied to her father to ſupport her againſt 
the injuſtice of her huſband's relations: but in the ſhort 


e time of her abſence, he had met with a conſiderable loſs, 
| © by the failure of a banker, and was become unable to 
afford her any other aſirftance beſides the maintenance 
ol her little boy, whom he would not part with, leſt he 
| © ſhould be brought up a papiſt. The juſtice of her 
| «claims was of little ſervice to her, and ſhe would 
{ © have been reduced to very conſiderable difficulties, if 
| *ſhe had not been ſo happy as to make an impreſſion 
on the heart of an old officer. This gentleman would 


© have taken advantage of her unhappy ſituation, in 


border to ſeduce her virtue; but when he found it im- 


« praticable, he married her, and ſhe lived with him 


in a ſtate of affluence and ſplendor ; but as he was a 


man of pleaſure, and fond of gay expence, at his 


| «death, which happened before ſhe was thirty. ſhe was 


again reduced to the proſpect of indigence. Her un- 
© exceptionable behaviour while ſhe was this gentleman's 
wife, induced his relations to ſue to the king for a (mall 
« penfion, which ſhe was happy enough to obtain. 
She had three children by him, two of which died in 
their infancy, and I believed my ſelf to be the only 
© one that ſurvived. I remember nothing of the death 
of the old officer, who I was taught to think was my 
© father, ſince from the earlieſt ideas I can trace, I lived 
with my mother in a retired, but genteel manner, on 
her penſion. | | 

There lived with us a blind gentleman for whom 
my mother had a great regard; he was an Engliſh- 
man, and paſſed for a near relation of my mother's. 
© Juſt before I married, he died, and my mother ſhew- 
*ed ſuch concern for his loſs, that it raiſed conjectures 
in my mind that filled me with uneaſineſs; but I kept 
* them to my ſelf, and my attachment to your father 
* ſoon wore them off. My mother in vain combated 
my inclinations. I had ſeen Mr. Hutchinſon, which 
* was the name your father went by while in France; 
© he appeared to me the moſt agreeable man I had ever 


© beheld. I had no fortune, and he was equally un- 
+ Eo f provided 
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provided for: he was a proteſtant, I a catholic ; ye 
every obſtacle gave way to love, and we were mar. 
« ried. Our principal hopes of proviſion depended on 
* a ſiſter of my mother's, whom ſhe had brouglt 
«* with her from England: ſhe had been the wife of 2 
rich Jew. My mother's arguments brought her to 
© embrace the Romiſh religion, and as her huſband 
was dead, the ſettled in Paris; but though miftrel 
of great wealth, ſhe refuſed us all afliftance : but in 
* this ſhe was not more unkind to us, than ſhe was to 
* herſelf ; for ſhe lived in the utmoſt penury. 

About a year after my marriage, I was brought to 
bed of a daughter; my huſband was employed ina 
* merchant's counting houſe, and we lived with toler- 
able tranquillity till the birth of this child; but ſhe 
* no ſooner ſaw the light, than ſhe was the innocent 
* cauſe of continual quarrels betwixt us. Our firlt dif- 
-* ference was on the ſubject of her baptiſm ; her father 
* miiſting, that that ſolemnity ſhould be performed by 
a proteſtant divine, and | as warmly aſſerting it to be 
my right to have my girl initiated into the boſom of 
_ © the true church, by my own confeſſor. I was upheld 
in my obſtinacy by my aunt, and my mother, and in 
* the abſence of my huſband, had the child chriſtened 
according to the rites of the Roman catholic church. 
This conduct exaſperated him extremely; he by ac- 
* cident came home in the midſt of the ceremony, and 
let fall ſome bitter ſpeeches, not only againſt me, my 
* mother, and aunt, but againſt the prieft and our holy 
religion: theſe in Spain or Portugal, would perhaps 
have been puniſhed with the mild ſeverities of the in- 
« quiſition, as it was, they expoſed him to ſome diſa- 
* greeable cenſures : however, in a few days I thought 
* all had been forgot. When my Peggy was about eight 
months old, ſhe caught the hooping cough of a child 
© of her nurſe's ; for I was unable to ſuckle her myſelf, 
as I had loſt my milk by the vexation I had ſuffered 
*from our religious quarrels. The child, of whom 
© ſhe had caught it dying, I was under great anxiety on 
account of my own; and while my mind was thus 
© diſturbed by my fears, I was adviſed by ſeveral ous 
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„to give her as an infallible cure, ſome conſecrated . 
wine. I was filly enough to acquaint my huſband 
with this fooliſh preſcription, which he treated as an 
idle ſuperſtition. 1 had but little to ſay in its defence; 
but he mixed his raillery with ſome ſarcaſms, which 
my zeal for the religion in which I had been bred, 
made me think profane. In ſhort, this trifling inci- 
dent was the cauſe of the moſt inveterate quarrel that 
perhaps ever ſubſiſted between two people that fin- 
ccerely loved. He went from me with all the marks 
of a ſettled reſentment painted on his countenance. I 
expected him home at the uſual hour; I determined 
| *to make him an acknowlegement of my too great 
obſtinacy, and reſolved to try all the arts of fondneſs 
to ſooth him into temper : but alas! I in vain fat up 
E *all night waiting his coming. In the morning he re- 
turned, but ſtayed no longer in the houſe than to ſhift 
E © himſelf. Mean while, I was unhappily gone to ſeek 
E *him, and my mother who felt not my affection, was 
far from making any conceſſions; but reproached 
| * him, and renewed the bickerings of the former day. 
In the midſt of her reproaches, he ruſhed out of the 
* houſe, ſaying, he would no more expoſe himſelf to 
* tae bitterneſs of her tongue. When I came back 
* from the place where I had been to ſeek him, I was 
informed by my mother of what had paſſed. Terri- 
* ied at his threats, I entirely forgot my child, and 
* ſpent the whole day in the moſt intolerable anguiſh. 
In the evening I went again to the place where I 
thought it was moſt likely | ſhould find him; but had 
the mortification to hear that he had in the morning 
ſettled with the gentleman by whom he was employ- 
ed, and had not been there ſince. This made me be- 
© lieve he had put his threats in execution, and had 
rendered me the moſt miſerable of women by leaving 
*me. When I came. home, the exceſs of my gricf 
moved my mother to pity me, and ſhe, forgetting 
her reſentment to my huſband, who had really uſed 
* herdiſreſpe&fully, employed her utmoſt diligence to 
* diſcover him. Her ſearch was fruitleſs, and as ſhe 
was returning, ſhe called at the nurſe's, in order to 

| bring 
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bring my child home with her, hoping that the fight 
of the little creature would divert me. After having 
been abſent ſeveral hours, ſhe entered my apartment, 
(Where ſhe found me weeping, and under the greateſ 
« dejection) with a countenance that made me tremble; 
and flinging herſelf into a chair, cried, © 'The news! 
« muſt relate will kill my child. Thy cruel] huſband i; 
gone to England. Would to God he had never come 
Rami | 

Here ſhe topped, I had been arming myſelf for 
this; I therefore bore it with ſome firmnels, and en- 
deavoured to comfort my mother, who was bathed 
in tears, with the hopes that God would ſupport me 
under my terrible affliction. But without minding 
what] ſaid, ſhe burſt out as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, 
into the moſt outrageous reflections againſt my huſ- 
* band. Cruel as he was I took his part. She bid me 
be filent, and not defend the monſter. I replied, 
* he is my huſband ; if I never ſee him more, he 1; 
« ſtill the father of my infant, and for her ſake I have 
« Joſt him.” © Oh!” ſaid my mother, in all the vio- 
© lence of grief; © had he left the ſweet creature be- 
„ hind, I could have forgiven him.” „Left her!“ I 
© cried, almoſt diſtracted; “ he has not, he cannot 
„have robbed me of my child! The bare ſuggeſtion 
© threw me ſenſeleſs at my mother's feet. When | came 
© to myſelf, the firſt words I ſpoke, was to aſk for my 
child. Tears was all the anſwer returned me, either 
by my mother or aunt. I again begged to fee her: 
my mother at firſt made ſome excuſes, and urged that 
© it was an improper time to let her come to me; but 
© my aunt who had never known what it was to have 
£ a child, blamed her for her caution, and told me, 
© without any preparation, that my huſband had taken 
* with him both the infant and her nurſe. 

Fer thus ſetting before me, at full view, all that 
could make me wretched, threw me into violent a- 
« ponies, and gave all about me reaſon to fear that I 
* ſhould loſe my ſenſes, if not my life: however, it 
* pleaſed God that I ſurvived this double loſs : but my 
mother, who was extremely fond of her little grand- 

| « daughter, 
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daughter, was never well afterwards. It was to no 
« purpoſe that my mother ſent orders to my brother in 
England to uſe all his diligence to diſcover my huſ- 
band; it was our opinion that he either changed his 
| © name, or never went to London; for we could hear 
nothing of him. | LS 
My mother lingered near a year, after my huſband 
left me: ſhe retained her ſenſes to the laſt ; and when 
| * ſhe thought herſelf near her end, ſhe ordered me to 
| *fit by her bed-ſide, when, to my aſtoniſhment, ſhe 
began in the following manner. pe 1 
| © You believe yourſelf, my dear, and every one who 
| © knows you, except my ſiſter, believe you to be the 
daughter of captain des Launy; but you are in 
© *reality Mr. Goodwin's child.“ This was the name 
bof the blind gentleman who boarded with us. 
In ſpight of my mother's weakneſs, and the regard I 
| © had for her, I interrupted her, by crying out, Good 
| © heaven ! what a wretched creature! without a huſ- 
A band, childleſs, and a battard ! What will become 
| *of me?” My mother begged me to let her proceed, 
* as ſhe might be ſoon incapable of letting me know, 
what it was neceſlary I ſhould be informed of. I 
ſwallowed my fighs, and ſhe went on; ſhe had before 
given me an account of her life as far as the death of 
* her huſband the officer, and his relations procuring 
© hera penſion : ſhe now told me, that the grant of 
this penſion continued no longer than while ſhe re- 
' mained ſingle, that when her huſband died, he left 
' her a daughter ſcarce three months old, and that 
* ſoon after, ſhe became a widow, ſhe went to pay a 
* viſit to her father, and to ſee the ſon ſhe had by her 
* firſt huſband. | : 
While ſhe was in England, ſhe was informed that 
* her firſt lover was ſtill living, having been ſaved from 
' periſhing in the ſea by an Algerine pirate, who kept 
him nine years as a ſlave ; that he came to England 
in the moſt wretched condition, as he owed his liberty 
*tothe loſs of his fight, his maſter having by an acci- 
dental blow aimed at another, ſtruck out one of his 


eyes; and that his other had had a ſpeck growing 
| * over 


r 
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over it many years. His being reduced to total datk. 
© neſs, rendered him of little uſe, and the accident z. 
© waked even the pity of a pirate. When he came 
home, he found a younger brother in the poſicflion o- 
© his father's effects: his long abſence from his native 
country, rendered him unknown to all his father; 
friends; his perſon was prod:giouſly altered, by the 
* fatigues he had ſuffered in his captivity, and by hi 
© blindneſs. His brother was almoſt a child when he 
left England, and very probably did not remember 
© him, [he poor man was deſtitute and without re- 
* ſource, when he thought of coming to my grand- 
« father's, believing that my mother, as the could have 
no intereſt in his remaining unknown, might remem- 
ber him, though he was forgot by his neareſt relations, 
He was introduced into my grandfather's chamber, 
who was ill of the gout, a day or two before that in 
* which they expected my mother from Paris. None 
in the family could trace his features; but he men- 
« tioned ſeveral circumftances, that inclined my mo- 
© ther's father to believe he was the perſon he pre- 
* tended to be. | . 

When my mother arrived, ſhe was informed of 
this viſit, and from a love of juſtice, as well as from 
© ſome remains of her former eſteem, ſhe was at the 
« pains of finding him out. She was brought before 
* him without his being appriſed of her coming, and 
© remained ſilent till ſhe had ſurveyed him carefully; 
< when ſhe herſelf, aſſured as ſhe was that ſhe ſhould 
* know him, was greatly in doubt of his being an impoſtor, 
© tillon her ſpeakiog to a ſervant ſhe had brought with 
© her, the poor man in a tranſport of joy, cried out, 
+ The voice of my dear Molly! it is now I regret the 
© want of fight, ſince no object could give me half 
ce the pleaſure I {hould feel in once more beholding 
— -— Oe 

* On his pronouncing theſe words, the big tear 
© rouled from his ſightleis eyes, and raifed the ſtrongeſt 
« ſenſations of pity in the bofum of my mother. 4 


* ſoon as the could ſpeak, ſhe aſſured him of her friend- 
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« ſhip and eſteem, told him her preſent ſituation, and 


| « offered to ſerve him with her utmoſt ability. She 


« conſulted lawyers in his behalf; but they unanimouſ- 
« ]y gave her to underſtand, that jf he had no better a 


foundation to build his claim upon than what could 


* ariſe from her evidence, he would run the greateſt 
« hazard of loſing his cauſe. My mother ſtaid ſeveral 


| © months in England, in which time pity and friend- 
| © ſhip gave place to ſtill ſofter ſenſations. She could 
not think of abandoning, in this cruel fituation, 2 


man ſhe had once tenderly loved; ſhe propoſed his 
going to Paris with her, and ſharing her penſion, 


| « which was all ſhe had to offer him. This proof of 


regard emboldened him to aſk for ftill greater fa- 


| © vours. In ſhort, they were privately married before 


© ſhe quitted England. | 
My mother was obliged, in order to preſerve her 

* penſion, to Keep this engagement an inviolable ſe- 

* cret, as ſhe had no other ſupport for herſelf, her 


| © huſband, and a little girl her late huſband left her; 
and this was the reaſon of Mr. Goodwin's paſling for 


her relation. 
When ſhe had been married ſome time, her grow- 


| © ing big with me, made it neceſſary for her to pay 


* another viſit to my grandfather: ſhe was brought to 
bed in his houſe, and deſigned to leave me to his 
* care, till he could have me with her, without ſuſpi- 
' cion of my being her daughter. She left alſo my 
half ſiſter, with an intention to viſit us the following 
ſummer : but the death of this child, which was oc- 


| © cafioned by the ſmall-pox before ſhe was three years 


* old, or I had reached a twelvemonth, put into my 


| © grandfather's head, the deſign of making me pals for 


the deceaſed captain's daughter, and by that means 


putting a ſtop to all enquiry concerning me, when I 


* ſhould arrive at an age proper for me to be under my 
' Mother's eye. This ſcheme he communicated by 
* letter to my mother, at the time when he ſent her 
the news of wy ſitter's death. Grief for the loſs of 
her child, at firft took up all her attention: but he- 
hulband's entreacies prevailed with her to keep the 
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* cauſe of her tears a ſecret, and to comply with my 
* grandfather's advice. My being a healthy ſtrong 
* girl favoured the deceit, and I was brought from 


6 


England, when I was only four years old, and ac- 


* knowleged as the captain's daughter by the few of 
© his relations that viſited my mother. 
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When my mother had given me this relation, ſhe 


continued, I leave you, my dear child, without 


proviſion, ſince you can't even ſollicit ſupport from 
the captain's friends, without injuſtice and prevari- 
cation. 1 might, if I would have accepted it, have 
had you amply provided for; but the reproaches 1 
ſhould have felt from my own mind, made me, dear 
as you are to me, deaf to the calls of your intereſt 
My ſiſter has been prevailed on by my tears and 
entreaties, to promiſe after my death, to grant you a 
retreat in a convent. She is very rich; but you 
know her temper, ſhe will part with little while ſte 
lives, and ſhe even granted me the promiſe of giv- 
ing you ſuccour, but on one condition, which 1s, 
that you renounce for ever your huſband; and in 
order to prevent his finding you out, take on your- 
ſelf the name of your father and hide yourſelf from 
the world.“ I treated theſe conditions as meer 
tyranny ; but my aunt ſoon convinced me, they had 
more reaſon in them than J imagined, fince it was 
not the leaſt likely that my huſband continued to 
love me, though it I was even in circumſtances to 
tempt him to return, he might poſſibly pretend it, 
in order to ſhare my wealth. | 
My mother did not ſurvive many days, and as 


ſoon as her funeral was over, I retired to the con- 


vent, where I had the happineſs of becoming ac- 


her father's, and had lately embraced the proteſtant 
faith; this young creature, I have heard her ſpe - 


quainted with ſiſter Beatrice, my aunt allowing mea 
very ſlender proviſion. I complied with all her in- 


junctions, except that of renouncing my huſband: 


what reaſon have I to bleſs heaven, that my indi- 
gence did not force me to that! Siſter Beatrice Wa; 
viſited in her retirement by a lady who boarded at 
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« of with great affection, and the moſt ardent wiſhes 
for her being reſtored to the boſom of the church. 
| © Theſe defires cauſed us both to talk with her on the 
| © ſubje&t of religion, when the lady inſtead of being 
| © convinced by our arguments of her being in an error, 
© raiſed ſome doubts in my mind concerning the truth 
| © of the catholic faith. Theſe doubts I communicated 
| © to Beatrice, and this confidence rendered us ſtill 
| © dearer to each other. The lady ſet out for England, 
| © and | entruſted her with the packet I have in my 
hand. N N | 
„When ſhe was gone we had by the aſſiſtance of a 
© ſervant who brought up Beatrice, and who, I ſup- 
| © poſe, is the perſon to whom I am beholden for this 
| © delightful diſcovery, ſeveral proteſtant books brought 
' to us in the convent, which we read together. The 
| © reaſonings we found in theſe encreaſed our curioſity 
| © to know more of a faith, that we had been taught to 
* believe led to damnation. This curioſity, if it did 
not immediately help us to full conviction, filled our 
| © minds with uneaſineſs, took from us that implicit 
faith we had hitherto had in the direction of our ſpi- 
* ritual guides, and cauſed a remiſſneſs in our regards 
* to the externals of our religion, that raiſed the ſuſpi- 
* cions of the nuns ſo far, as to make them watch us 
' with the greateſt circumſpection. We were ſeen read- 
ing; the cell of Beatrice was ſearched, and there 
ere found an Engliſh Bible, and a volume wrote by 
one Chillingworth. Horrid crimes ! for which my 
friend Beatrice was forced to ſuffer a ſevere penance, 
* and I was threatned with complaint being made to 
my aunt. This I dreaded, as I knew her to be a 
* blind bigot to her faith ; however, the notice I re- 
' ceived of her illneſs, diſſipated my fears on this ac- 
* count, and her death ſoon rendered me independent.” 
Miſs Peggy, as ſoon as her mamma was ſilent, 
begged to be informed of the contents of the letter, 
which ſhe ſuppoſed was deſigned for her father, and 
the reaſon of her ſending his picture incloſed in it. 
The lady told her at the time of her writing that letter, 
as ſhe had loſt all hopes of regaining her huſhand's 
„ | heart, 
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heart, nothing hindered her taking the veil, and he- 
coming a profeſſed nun, but her religious icruples, and | 
that ihe wrote that letter to take a final leave of him, 
as ſhe imagined ſhe could truſt the friend of Beatrice, 
who was coming to England with a commiſſion that 
ſhe durſt not give to any other, left they ſhould inform 
her aunt, on whom was her whole dependance, and 
that ſe returned the picture, that ſhe might have no 
object before her eyes that would diſturb the tranquillity 
of her mind, when ſhe had taken the irrevocable voy. 


X. 
Very ſhort, and void of incidents. 


| HE above diſcovery placed Miſs Williams ina 
ſituation greatly beyond any thing that Tiue- 
man could expect, as ſhe was the apparent heireſs, not 
only to her mamma's fortune, but alſo to that of her 
uncle le Brun. Mrs. Goodwin, now, Peggy ſtood in 
ſo near a relation to herſelf, and was likely to be her 
{ucceitor, and the diſpoſer of her wealth, felt no con- 
ſiderable diſappointment at her daughter's having loit 
a lover, who had it not in his power to placc her ina 
ſhining ſtation; but as ſhe had found by experience, 
that oppoſition partakes more of the quality of oil than 
of water, and will rather increaſe, than quench a pa- 
fon kindled in a young heart, ſhe prudently reſolved 
to leave to time, the cure of an inclination, that ſte 
plainly ſaw made the acquiſition of a brilliant fortune 
be received with the ſame indifference that is common- 
ly paid to the moſt trifling event. 
Mits Peggy was extremely pleaſed at having the 
worthieft lady ſhe knew on earth ftand in fo near 4 
relation to herſelt, but the eclat of a ſhining fortune 
made but a ſmail impreſſion on her mind: ſhe did not 
ipend one wakeful night in contriving how to dazz'e 
the eyes, and raiſe the envy of her former equals ; ſte 
felt no pleaſure in tae proſpect of the homage and re- 
ſpect that would be paid her new rank: but I ſhould 


wrong the truth, if I attributed this moderation _ 
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ly to the force of good ſenſe and reflexicn ; love had no 
{mall ſigge in this apparent equauimity ; the believed 
her Trueman had given his hand to another ; and by 
that means deprived her of the greateſt bleſſing in the 
power of gold to beſtow, that of rendering happy 
what we eiteem, and ſhewing to a beloved object the 
diſintereſtedneſs of our affection. Her mother, as ſhe 


| did in every other caſe, took hold of this opportunity 


to implant in her mind right principles, not in an au- 


thoritative and commanding manner, but by obſerving 


how much ſhe was pleaſed with her behaviour, and the 
hopes her receiving ſo conſiderable an alteration in her 
circumſtances with ſo much equality of temper, gave 
her of her making a right uſe of the bleſſings of provi- 


| d:nce, * You ſee, my dear,” ſaid this worthy lady, 
| * how much ſatisfaction J ſhould have loſt, had I been 


* blind to the diſtreſſes of others. What an ample re- 
ward has heaven given me, for the compaſſion I felt 
for your unhappy. ſituation : I am perſuaded an un- 


feeling heart deprives it ſelf of the nobleſt of all en- 


* joyments, relieving the miſerable. Can the glitter 
* of diamonds, the noiſe and parade of an equipage, 
* give to a reaſonable mind a delight at all comparable 
to that ariſing from our beholding the human coun- 
* tenance lighted up with joy, inſtead of being de- 
* preſſed with pain, anxiety, and care.“ Peggy felt 
the force of theſe reaſonings ; but, as her thoughts 
were at that inſtant imployed on Trueman, her charity 
was leſs diffuſive, and ſhe could think of no happinels 
comparable to that ſhe ſhould have had in giving him 
delight: a deep ſigh was all the reply ſhe made; but 
a letter ſhe received from Mrs. Saunders the ſame day, 
awoke her to a more lively ſenſe of her newly-acquir- 
ed advantages. 

That lady informed her, that ſhe had heard from 
Trueman by the ſame poſt that brought her the ac- 
count ſhe had ſent of his being married ; but that he 


had not mentioned a word of his being a bridegroom ; - 


that he promiſed her a viſit in a few days, in his way 
to nis eſtate in Yorkſhire, where he ſaid he was going 
to live, perhaps for the remainder of his life, in a 
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cheerleſs ſolitude. This way of writing Mrs. Sayy. 
ders obſerved, paid an ill compliment to a wife, if 
Mr. Trueman was really married, which ſhe ven 
much doubted. She alſo wrote Peggy word, that ſic 
had not ſent Trueman the bills that were returned from 
Paris; and that ſhe choſe to omit giving him, in her 
anſwer, any account of the miſtakes that had cauſed 
the indifference betwixt them, till ſhe ſhould learn 
from his own mouth whether he was diſengaged. 

The bare peflibiiity of Mr. Trueman's being fill 
unmarried gave a bloom to Miſs Peggy's countenance, 
that the acquiſition of wealth had been incapable of 
inſpiring, She ran with avidity to her mamma, on 
her coming into the room where ſhe was reading her 
epiſtle, and aſked her, with the moſt beſeeching look, 
if Mr. Trueman was ſtill a batchelor, whether her 
change of fortune ought to make her treat him with 
indifference. Mrs. Goodwin, a little diſconcerted at 
ſo abrupt a queſtion, replied, that ſhe had another? 
will to conſult as well as hers ; but ſhe thought grati- 
tude demanded her to look on Trueman as her equal, 
tho' ſhe ſhould be ever ſo much advanced above him, 
fince he had, on his part, forgot all diſparity. O, 
* madam !' anſwered Peggy, if I am to depend on 
« my father's conſent to make me happy, I have but 
little hopes; as he would gladly have given me to 
another, from no other motive but the proſpett of 
my making a figure in the world, at a time when! 
was much below Trueman.“ 

Mrs. Goodwin comforted her with the aſſurance of 
ſo effectually pleading the cauſe of a lover with her fa- 
ther, when the happy moment of reconciliation came, 
that ſhe waited for another letter from Mrs. Saunders, 
with no other inquietude than what naturally arole 
from her doubts of Trueman's ſtill loving her; but 
though theſe doubts rendered her far from being in 2 
condition to be envied, the poor man who was the ſub- 

j ect of them was ſtill more worthy of pity. 
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CHAT 


Trueman is rendered unhappy by the reproaches of 
his own mind and the machinations of an old ene- 


my. 


Have told my readers, that Mr. Trueman was ſeen 
by Peggy in the milliner's ſhop, handing Cleora 
out of a coach; and that he was believed to be the 
huſband of that lady by the miſtreſs of the houſe. Hi- 
therto he has been unfortunate only ; but from this 
unlucky day he is to be the victim of ſelf-reproach ; 
an unguarded moment had made the temptation of a 
beautitul woman who loved him, too ſtrong for his 
reſolution. TI ſhall not dwell on the circumſtances of 
the lady's fall from virtue, but only ſay that ſhe had 
acquired, in her maſculine habit, a freedom of beha- 
viour, which, tho' it might make the incitements to 
vice more ſtrong and irreſiſtable, in the firſt impulſes 
of irregular deſire, it rendered her, in cooler moments, 
an object by no means proper to inſpire a laſting paſ- 
ſion in a heart ſuch as Trueman's. His repentance, 
mean as it may make him appear to the ſmarts, bloods, 
and pretty fellows, was the almoſt immediate follower 
of his guilt ; which he expreſſed in a letter to Cleora, 
in theſe terms: 


© Maran, 
* CEnfible of my own weakneſs, I durſt not truſt my 
; ſelf to ſee the lovely Cleora. I am no libertine ; 
judge then what are the preſent horrors of my mind. 
* You have given your vows to another, and I have 
© baſely infringed his property. When I was falſely 
accuſed of violating his bed, my innocence gave me 
courage ; but a criminal indulgence has ſtripped me 
of all my fortitude. O Cleora ! you have reaſon to 
curſe me. I have robbed you of your peace of mind. 
This, this ought to be the motive of your anger, and 
not my failing you laſt night, in the guilty ailigna- 
tion, I believe our mutual fault is at preſent a ſecret 
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from the whole world, except the woman at whoſe 
© houſe we lay on our arrival in town. I will, the mo- 
ment it is in my power, which it will be in a few 
days, enable you to buy her ſilence, and give you 
proof how much I regard your intereſt, as well as 
* fame. Continue in the lodgings where you are, 
* and depend on a ſupply till you find your brother, 
© and are reinſtated in his favour, from him who is, 
Th * Moſt fincerely, 
© Your friend, 


© Joshva TRrRutman,” 


The unhappy Cleora received this letter when her 
expectations were high raiſed, and ſhe was in hopes 
of Trueman's coming himſelf to apologize for his laft 
night's neglect. The beginning froze her heart; her 
education had taught her to believe that chaſtity in a 
man was a ſneaking pitiful virtue, that expoſed its 
poſieſſor more to contempt than praiſe. This latitude 
of thinking gave her the intolerable torment of fancy- 
ing ſhe was diſpiſed, and that Trueman made uſe of 
this poor pretenze to leave her without reſource. The 
anguiſh of her mind was too great to be concealed; a 
ſervant in the family was preſent when ſhe opened the 
letter, and heard her ſigh out, « Unhappy woman! 
what will become of me?” This girl informed her 
miſtreſs of the apparent uneaſineſs of her lodger. The 
woman came to her, with an officious kind of civility ; 
but in reality the motive of her viſit was to enquire in- 
to the ſtate of her affairs, that ſhe might know how 
much credit wouid be conſiſtent with her intereſt to 
give to the afflicted lady. 
This woman had at home with her a daughter who 
was uſually an upper ſervant in ſome genteel family ; 
but was at this time out of place. She was abſent 
when the apartment was taken; but when ſhe heard 
her mother call the gentleman who had taken it True- 
man, ſhe longed impatiently to ſee him, as ſhe had 
formerly known one of the ſame name, who, ſhe had 
heard was come to the poſſeſſion of an . 
eltate. 
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eſtate. Her curioſity cauſed her to make an excuſe to 
be admitted into the room the night after their arrival, 


| and as ſhe only paſſed through the apartment, Mr. 
| veman took but little notice of her, or he would 
have recollected Miſs Symonds's maid, the girl who had 


raiſed. his anger by talking contemptuouſly of Peggy 


Williams: for her part, the time that had elapſed 
| fince her loſing an advantageous ſervice on his ac- 
count, had been inſufficient to cool her reſentment ; 
but he appeared at preſent in a ſtation that fer him 
above her reach: ſhe therefore ſmothered her ill will, 
in hopes of finding another opportunity more favoura- 
dle to her revenge. 


The woman of the houſe, when ſhe came from the 


| weeping Cleora, communicated to her daughter her 
E ſuſpicion of her lodger's not being the gentleman's 
| wife, and the danger ſhe might be in of lofing her 
| rent, if ſhe ſtayed. This intelligence gave the vindic- 
| tive girl a proſpect of retaliating the uneaſineſs ſhe had 
| felt, on Trueman. Full of this hope, ſhe, with the 
| permiſſion of her mother, endeavoured to worm her- 
ſelf into the favour of Cleora, whole inexperience ren- 
dered her the dupe of her artifice. It is a trite, but 
true obſervation, that © a drowning man will catch 
| * ataſtraw;' this is never better verified, than in the 
eaſy acceſs the artful find to the heart, in an hour of 
| anxicty and trouble: commiſerate the ſufferings of the 
| unhappy, or but ſeem to do ſo, and it is five to one but 
| you become acquainted with their cauſes, however im- 
proper it is they ſhould be communicated. Our ſelf- 
| love inclines us to truſt thoſe who have penetration 
enough to ſee our worth through the gloom of misfor- 


tune ; and we hope to leſſen the weight of our woes, 
by the conſolation we ſhall receive from their pity. 
From theſe motives it was that Cleora was ſo im- 
prudent as to open her heart to this young woman ; ſhe 
even ſhewed her Trueman's letter, and concealed no 
part of her circumſtances from her ; while the girl, 
that ſhe may not be behind her in confidence, informed 
her of Mr. Trueman's having been once ſervant in the 


family where ſhe lived, and by ſeveral diſreſpectſul 
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hints, ſtrengthened the lady's fears of his having had 
the inhumanity to leave her, after his many promiſe; 
of protection. She even made a merit of prevailing wit 
her mother to let her ſtay in the houſe, and by her art. 
ful inſinuations, raiſed the reſentment of the forlorn Cle- 
ora to nearly the pitch of her own. She even bantered 
his pretence of conſcience, as a ftale artifice to conceal 
a diſlike to her perſon ; and what theme is ſo proper to 
blow up the paſſion, of a ſlighted woman ? It had its 
effect, and ſhe found the greateſt eaſe ſhe was capable 
of, in contrivances of vengeance againſt the perfidious 
hypocrite, which was the appellation her fury gave 
Trueman. In the midſt of her ſchemes, and thoſe of 
the ſpiteful Dorothy, which was the name of the wo- 
man who had been Miſs Symonds's maid, a letter from 
Trueman, which encloſed a note of fifty pounds, 
which he returned as what was her due, for that ſhe 
had lent him, gave a new turn to her paſſions. 

This letter ſeemed to be dictated by a ſincere and 
honeſt friendſhip ; out contained not one word of love; 
and indeed, the news Trueman had heard, juſt before 
he wrote it ; filled his heart with too-much of that af- 
fection for another, for him to feel a ſoft thought for 
the unfortunate Cleora, 


XIII. 


Mr. Trueman hears that he is till dear to Miſs Peggy ; 
but a letter from his friend Stewart throws a damp 


on all his hopes. | 
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| R. Trueman, ſoon after he had ſent the firſt let- 

ter to Cleora, ſet out for Yorkſhire, and ac- 
cording to his promiſe, taking the houſe of Mrs. Hoſ. 
kins in his way, he was by the honeſt widow condutted 
to Mrs. Saunders, whom he congratulated on her change 
of fortune, with that cordiality that gives a greater plea- 
ſure to the mind than all the forms and profeſſions of 
ceremony. The lady, pleaſed at the ſhare he ſeemed 


to take in her happineſs, haſted to enquire into his _— 
| : ation, 
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ation, that ſhe might, in her turn, rejoice with him in 
the ſatisfaction ſhe believed ſhe ſhould give him in let- 
ting him know, how dear he ſtill was to his agreeable 
Peggy. She began by telling him, that if ſhe was 
to give ear to what ſhe had heard ſhe ſhould return his 

compliment, and wiſh him joy ; but as he had not 
thought proper, to let her know his change of condi- 
tion, ſhe would not be ſo impertinent as to ſeem to be 
acquainted with what he wiſhed her ignorant of, © I 
* harldly underſtand you, Madam, he replied; but if 
| © am to believe that you have heard J am married, I 
* aſſure you, it is entirely falſe. I never had a ſerious 
thought of ſpending my life with any woman fince I 
* have been unhappy enough to loſe the heart of Miſs 
Williams.“ If I thought you in earneſt, returned 
the lady, © I would make you my confident, and ſhew 
you two or three letters, that might alter your opi- 
nion of my friend Peggy, and let you ſee more rea- 
* ſon for her reſentment againſt you, than you ima- 
* gine” Mr. Trueman replied, with a ſigh, that he 
had nothing to reproach her with, and wiſhed her eve- 
ry happineſs ſhe was capable of enjoying. * You are 
grown very cool, anſwered Mrs. Saunders, a little 
angry at his want of curioſity; I am almoſt afraid 
* you are like too many of your ſex, and accuſe Miſs 
* Williams, to hide your own inconſtancy. I have a 
* good mind to puniſh you, by keeping my letters to 
* myſelf,” If they only contain the reaſons my Peg- 
* &y gives for her ceaſing to love me,“ he replied a 
little moved; I am enough ſenſible of my own want 
* of merit, to juſtify her, without vindication. T'own 
* myſelf unworthy of her, and will acquieſce in what- 
ever contributes to her happineſs, without murmur- 
* Ing.” © The dejection of your look,' rejoined Mrs. 
Saunders, but ill agrees with theſe reſolutions, I 1 
dare ſay if I was to tell you, Miſs Williams was mar- 
* Tied, it would put your heart in a ftrange flutter. 
Very likely, madam, it might,” he returned; © but 
* I ſhould do all in my power to conceal my uneaſi- 
* neſs, and ſincerely wiſh her that bliſs and ſatisfaction 
© her merit deſerves, and which I am ſure will never 


« fall 
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fall to my lot to taſte with any other woman” 
Well, well,” ſaid the lady, you may ſet your mind 
at reſt. My friend is full as ſenſible of your merit a 
you are of her's, and perhaps could partake of a; 
little happineſs with another as your ſelf.” Then 
* why has ſhe ſo cruelly abandoned me?“ he anſwered, 
ſighing: I then did not deſerve her hatred“ 
have offered to ſhew you her vindication, replied 
Mrs. Saunders; but you ſeem inclined to wiſh her 
* guilty.” No, madam, he returned warmly, I 
would give the world to purchaſe my Peggy's love; 
* and though I deſpair of that, I ſhould be glad for 
her own ſake to be informed, that ſhe did not light 
my affection from a wanton levity ; ſince ſuch a diſ- 
* polition would keep her from ever enjoying ſolid 
* happineſs.” * I tell you,” ſaid Mrs. Saunders, * ſhe 
does not flight your love; ſhe has a heart as warm 
and tender as your own, and would, if ſhe was not 
« reſtrained by the rules of her ſex, and her belief that 
you are married, have made you acquainted with 
© her ſentiments.' © Her belief that I am married! 
© who could tell her ſuch a falſehood ?* he returned 
with ſome warmth, I was but four days in Lon- 
don, and in that time I ſaw not one perſon that was 
< at all acquainted with Miſs Williams.” I know not 
* who it was told her,” replied the lady; but 1 
* think by your behaviour it is not much to her, whe- 
© ther the news be true or falſe” «* O, madam! he 
* anſwered,” you wrong the ſenſations of my heart, if 
< you believe it is indifferent to me what Miſs Williams 
thinks of me: for though ] reſolved never more to 
mention her name, and to keep my ſelf for ever 
from her ſight, as J had loſt all hopes of reconcilia- 
tion, ſhew me but that the dear creature does not 
« deſpiſe me, that ſhe is ſenſible ſhe has treated me ill, 
and repents her cruelty, and I'll fly to aſſure her, 
* that ſhe is ſtill as dear to me as ever.“ This is as If 
* ſhould be,” returned Mrs. Saunders, ſmiling at his 
emotion. You are now fit to be informed of the hap- 
« pineis that is in your power; I am obliged to leave 


you for a ſhort time, but theſe papers will amuſe you 
* 1k 


\ 
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in my abſence.” She then gave him two or three 
of the letters ſhe had received from Miſs Peggy, par- 
ticularly that in which ſhe vindicates herſelf, and ex- 
preſſes her deſpair. 

At her return Mrs. Saunders found Trueman ſtill 
reading; but to her ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaw on his counte- 
nance none of thoſe ſigns of joy ſhe expected: a ſettled 

gloom ſtill remained on his features. On her entrance 
| he endeavoured to aſſume a more chearful aſpe& ; but 

ſill talked of his journey into Yorkſhire; in reality, 
| his fatal engagement with Cleora, threw a damp over 
all his proſpe&ts. Had he believed his Peggy true but 
fix days ſooner, he would not have fallen a prey to 
| the accuſation of his own mind, or have felt the hum- 
bling fear of a revengeful woman. Mrs. Saunders re- 
marked his abſence of mind, and was too much diſ- 
pleaſed at his reſerve to attempt to alter his reſolution 
of leaving the Grove the next day. Before he ſet 
out, he received his notes from the lady, and ſent the 
ſupply mentioned above to the diſtreſſed Cleora. 

During his journey, his mind was torn by a variety of 
contending paſſions: he loved his Peggy, yet had entered 
into a criminal amour with a married woman. How 
could he appear before her, if ſhe ſhould ever be mace 
acquainted with his fault: and if his ſtill ſupporting this 
woman ſhould be known, he was ſenfible, that whatever 
was his motive, it would be imputed to him as crimi- 
nal, yet to abandon her would be the utmoſt cruelty. 
Fatal effects of a faulty indulgence ! while he had no 
guilt he dreaded no diſcovery, and knew not a human 
face he could not have looked at without diſmay. 
When he left France it was rather in compliance with 
the advice of his friend Mr. Stewart, than from the 
dictates of his own mind, which led him to brave a 
law-ſoit ; however, notwithſtanding all his perturba- 
tion of mind, he felt real and fincere delight when he 
remembered, that he was ſtill dear to the lovely Peg- 
g. He determined to ſtay no longer in the country 
than was juſt neceſſary to put an end to the affairs that 
required his preſence, but to haſten to town, and ſe- 

| Cure 
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cure his happineſs. Empty hope, that only ſerved to 
render his diſappointment the more ſhocking! - 
When he came, to his eſtate he amuſed himſelf 3 
few days in giving orders to make ſuch improvement; 
as he thought would be moſt acceptable to his deſtined 
wife, whom he had not the leaſt doubt of bringing 
down with him in a ſhort time. He had ſent word to 
Mr. Stewart of his intention of ſettling in the country, 
and heard news from that gentleman, that gave him 
great uneaſineſs, though in the near proſpect of hi: 
enjoying all he wiſhed. This was, that Cleora's huſ. 
band was releaſed from priſon, and was haſting to 
London, in order to call him to an account for ravih- 
ing from him his wife, whoſe elopement and diſguiſe 
had been diſcovered by accident, and was believed to 
be his contrivance. Mr. Stewart adviſed him to ſtand 
trial with him if he was conſcious of his own inno- 
cence, ſince in England he ran not the leaſt danger 
from the law, except actual adultery could be proved 
againſt him, a crime, continued his friend, which 
© however faſhionable, all nations agree, deſerves to 
© be puniſhed with ſeverity ; but of which, I dare ay, 
Mr. Trueman is intirely free, whatever other impru- 
© dences, pity for a diſtreſſed woman may have made 
© him commit.” | 

This confidence in his virtue was a dagger to the 
mind of Trueman, who knew how little he deſerved it; 
he heaved a deep ſigh, and then burſt out, Good 
© God! muſt I, for the tranſport of a looſe hour, live 
© a lie? muſt I be baſe enough to perſiſt in my inno- 
cence? muft I ſuffer an hireling to plead my caule, 
when I know myſelf guilty, yet if I own my 
guilt, I hazard more than life, I hazard the affection 
of my Peggy, whoſe purity will deſpiſe me; nay, 
perhaps, I hazard the very means of ſupporting her. 
Dreadful alternative! yet ſtare I owe ſomething to 
the reputation of Cleora ; if I accuſe myſelf, I bring 
© on her infamy and reproach; an ungrateful return 
© for tenderneſs and affection ! 5 
This conſultation with himſelf gave him very little 
relief, and his diſtreſs was conſiderably increaſed oy 
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the anſwer he received from Cleora. She, indeed» 
thanked him for returning her the fifty pound ſhe had 
lent him, but reproached him with falſehood and hy- 
pocriſy, and accuſed him with a ſettled deſign to rob 
her of her innocence and then to leave her. Theſe 
accuſations very much leſſened. his eſteem for this un- 
fortunate woman ; he had hoped he ſhould have been 


| able, by his arguments, to have reſtored her to a juſt 


ſenſe of the enormity of a guilty attachment ; but this 
appearance of reſentment quaſhed all theſe hopes, and 


be even heſitated whether the wild irregularity of this 
| woman's paſſions, would not juſtify his entirely for- 


faking ; however, he determined once more to write 
to her, and to ſend her for the laſt time, a ſam of mo- 
ney that would enable her to live a long time. without 
more remittances. She let him know, in her anſwer 
to this letter, that ſhe had reaſon to believe ſhe ſhould 
ſoon ſee her brother, who in a few weeks, was expect- 
ed in town ; but ſhe added, If I was happy in my 
* Trueman's love, how gladly would I fly the face of 
* every relation. My huſband is my averſion and 
* dread. Save me, ſave me from his power: but 
* alas! I am acquainted with a ſtronger motive for 
* your diſlike to my perſon, than your pretended reli- 
gious qualms : Miſs Williams, hypocrite, is the dei- 
* ty you adore. I have certain intelligence where to 
* find her; and if I am to be forſaken, I have venge- 
* ance in my power; for theſe. eyes ſhall never ſee you 
* another's till I have tried all my {kill to prevent it. 

Is there a wretch more to be pitied than he who is 
under apprehenſions of juſtly becoming an object of 
hatred to them he fondly loves? This was very likely 
to be poor T'rueman's caſe, if the angry Cleora ſhould 
do as ſhe threatened; Filled with this fear he was ob- 
liged to ſooth the paſſions of this deſperate woman ; he 
wrote her, contrary to his firſt intention, a third letter, 
in which he promiſed to ſee her in a ſhort time. Alarm- 
ed for his deareſt intereſt, he followed this epiſtle di- 
rectly, and only paid a viſit at the Grove in his way to 
town. He arrived there the very day Miſs Williams 


had ſent her friend an account of her coming to the 


knowledge 
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knowledge of her being Mrs. Goodwin's daughter : 
but had defired her to conceal her change of circum- 
| ſtances from Trueman, as that lady had mentioned, in 
her laſt letter to Miſs Williams, the gloom and reſerve 
that ſat on his features, after he had heard of her ſtill 
having a regard for him. 

Mrs. Saunders, in order that Trueman might be more 
open, gave him an account of the ſeveral circumftan- 
ces that preceded her marriage ; but this confidence 
was without effect; he ſtill continued reſerved and me- 
lancholy : when Miſs Williams was mentioned, he for 
a moment ſeemed to forget every misfortune ; but a 
| figh conſtantly ſucceeded a ſmile of pleaſure. The 
lady was extremely at a loſs to gueſs the motive of his 
chagrin; but good manners obliged her not to be im- 
portunate in her 1nquiries into its cauſe, and he left her 
houſe without diſcloſing the ſecret. | 


CH A © AM 


Mr. Trueman is arreſted at the ſuit of Cleora's huſ- 
band ; the ſpiteful Dorothy takes this opportunity to 
injure him with his miſtreſs, 


Rutman's firſt viſit, on his arrival in town, was 

paid to Cleora; but how extreme was his aſto- 
niſhment, on findipg her huſband with her? He was ſeen, 
and he determined not to fly. The gentleman, on his 
part, glad at having his prey thus fall unexpectedly in 
his way, with a haughty brow, aſked his buſineſs with 
his wife, and vowed revenge. Trueman, conſcious that 
more than appearances were againſt him, let him rave 
without returning the inſult, and only called on Cleora, 
to juſtify him in regard to his innocence, as to any de- 
fign of bringing her from France, or his knowing any 
py, of her diſguiſe till they were within forty miles of 

alais. 

This vindication was of very little ſervice to him; 
for the pretended enraged husband had certain intelli- 
gence that his wife was ſupported at Trueman's ex- 


pence, The malicious Dorothy had no ſooner _ 
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that ſhe had it in her. power to do greater hurt to True- 
man, by -{poufing the cauſe of this man than by inte- 
reſting herſelf in the concerns of his unhappy wife, 
than the forgot all her.vows of friendſhip, and betray- 
ed to him the ſecrets with which ſhe had been intruſt- 
ed. He had heard from the milliner where to find 
| Cleora; and on his firſt coming had ſhewed all the 
| ſigns of the moſt violent rage: but the cunning Doro- 
thy found means to pacify his anger, by letting him 
ſee how much his intereſt was concerned in behaving 
| with moderation, and ſecking no other redreſs than 
| what he might hope to receive from the law. He even, 
by the advice of this helliſh agent,” offered to be recon- 
ciled to his wife, on condition of her betraying True- 
man, purpoſing to make a handle of her confeſſion 
againſt his antagoniſt, But here his artifice failed him. 
| The lady could by no means be brought to accuſe her- 
| ſelf. She even called on Trueman to juſtify her inno- 
cence, while he, oppreſſed with the accuſations of his 
own mind, made ſo lame a defence, that Cleora, pro- 
voked at what ſhe thought meanneſs of ſoul, tho' it was 
in reality the natural. conſequence of unallowed guilt, 
| exclaimed bitterly againſt them both, and accuſed them 

of a combination to deſtroy her reputation. She had 
not the leaſt notion, that the deceitiul Dorothy had 
betrayed her to her husband ; but when the barbarous 
wretch confirmed before her face, what ſhe had told 
her in ſecret, all her courage forſook her. To whom 
could ſhe turn for conſolation ? ſhe had diſobliged 
Trueman by threatening to betray him to his miſtreſ*, 
and in this moment, when her guilt and fears render- 
ed her almoſt incapable of reflection, ſhe confeſſed her 
weakneſs, and by that means put it into her husband's 
power to ruin Trueman. >; | 

They parted, but as Cleora's husband was an artful 
man, and had great intereſt in finding him, he was 
watched by his emiſſaries, and was actually ſeized by 
an officer the next day, when he was poſting to the 
houſe of Mr. le Brun, full of the hopes of being recon- 
eiled to his dear miſtreſs, to whom he had determined 


to own his fault, and the conſequences he dreaded 2 | 
| * * 
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the reſentful husband; for, fondly as he ſtill Ioved, he 
choſe rather to run the hazard of loſing her than to de. 
ceive her by falſe appearances. 
He was in ſight of the door, at which ſtood a foot. 
man, when he was ſeized by the fellow, who rudely af: 
ed, if his name was not Joſhua Trueman? He anſwered 
that it was, and deſired not to be expoſed in the ſtreet, 
at the ſame time giving the officer money, which pro. 
cured him more ceremony, The name reached the 
ears of Mrs. Goodwin's ſervant ; he had heard it fre. 
quently mentioned in the family, and had been told i 
ſeveral particulars concerning the perſon who owned it, 
by a young woman who was his fellow-ſervant : thi 
girl waited on Mrs. Goodwin, and was a little jealous 
of the favours that lady had conferred on Peggy Wil. 
liams, and her being conſtantly about her miſtreſs 
perſon, made it almoſt impoſlible ſhe ſhould be quite 
ignorant of what had been ſo frequently the ſubject of 
converſation : the concern that was viſible in Peggy's 
whole behaviour, on ſeveral occafions in which they 
had heard his name repeated, together with the meſ- 
ſage that had been ſent to the tavern, all concurred to 
excite the curioſity of the ſervants, about what was en- 
deavourcd to be concealed from them with the greateſt 
care. | 

The footman no ſooner heard the name, than he 


ran into inform Mrs. Bridget of what he had ſeen, 


when ſhe, eager to have it in her power to mortify Mils 
Peggy, whom ſhe had looked upon as a kind of rival, 
ever ſince ſhe had been told that the woman who died 
in the workhouſe was her mother, enquired of the peo- 
ple who were {till talking of the poor gentleman's miſ- 


fortune, where the officers were carrying him: but ſhe 


could get no anſwer to her queſtion, till a woman pret- 
ty well dreſt aſked, if ſhe was acquainted with the gen- 
tleman that was ſeized by the officers, adding, his 
name is Trueman. The girl told her that ſhe had ne- 
ver ſeen him ; but if it was Mr, Trueman, ſhe thought 
he was her miſtreſs's acquaintance., © I wonder, fays 
* ſhe, what has happened to him; for by what I have 


heard our folks ſay, he has a good eſtate in — 
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| « ſhire.” It is the ſame then,” replied the communi- 
| cative gen:lewoman; but I am afraid he is in a fair 
way to be ſtripped of it, were it twice as much. 
This naturally led to an enquiry into Trueman's affairs, 
which the ſtranger ſeemed well acquainted with: ſhe 
expoſed the whole of Cleora's misfortune, and after 
exclaiming bitterly againſt Trueman's wickedneſs, art- 
fully aſked the young woman, in what family ihe lived: 
but ſhe no ſooner mentioned the name of her lady, than 
the woman put on a look of vexation, accuſed herſelf 
with folly in being ſo open to a ſtranger, and begged 
her to keep what ſhe had told her a ſecret, fince if it 
came to the ears of Miſs Williams, who, ſhe had heard, 
lived with Mrs. Goodwin, it would give her the great- 
eſt affliction. This woman's mentioning Peggy pro- 
cured her an invitation into the houſe, the miſtreſs of 
which was ſtill in the country: with this invitation ſhe 
readily complied, and gratified the low pride of Mrs. 
Goodwin's maid, by reciting many things of the abſent 
Peggy, that ſhe fancied brought her nearer her own 
| level. But, leſt my readers ſhould be in pain to know 
who this woman was, I take this opportunity to inform 
them, that it was the malevolent Dorothy, who had 
herſelf watched Trueman, and reſolved at once to do 


him all the miſchief in her power: ſhe knew, without 


aking, whoſe ſervant ſhe was talking to, but thought 
| ſhe ſhould be moſt likely to hear the concerns of the 
family by appearing a ſtranger : her conjecture did not 
deceive her; the girl who ſerved Mrs. Goodwin de- 
ſcribed the tears and melancholy of Miſs Peggy in ſuch 
ſtrong colours, that the cunning Dorothy found ſhe 
ſhould ſtand in need of all her art entirely to root from. 


the affections of the young lady the favoured lover. 


As Mrs. Goodwin was expected in town the next day, 
Dorothy gave an invitation to her new acquaintance 
Mrs. Bridget, to come to ſee her at her mother's, in 
_ of hearing from her the effects of her malicious 
(6 eme. | : 
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Trueman, is a little relieved by the unexpected aſſit. 

' ance of an old friend, but can't be prevailed on to 
ſtand on his defence, at the expence of truth and 
his conſcience. | 


1 Left poor Trueman in ſuch diſagreeable hands, that 
1 1 imagine my readers, notwithſtanding his guilty 
weakneſs, are in pain for him. He was once more in 
danger of a prifon, as he knew none in town to whom 
he thought proper to apply for bail. But a country- 
man, inquiring into the cauſe of the gentleman's being 
uſed fo roughly, was anſwered by the officer's afliſtant, 
No great matter, maſter, only a pretty lady has 
made a cuckold of her husband, and he has a mind 
to gild his horns at the expence of her partner.“ Is 
_ © that all ?* replied the man. I was once in danger 
of a priſon myſelf on almoſt the ſame account; I'll 
© try to ſerve the gentleman.” He then made his way 
through the crowd to Trueman, and whiſpered him 
to fee the officer, that he might have time to recol- 
le& himſelf, and to ſend for his friends. The fiſt 
was already done, and as to the laſt, Trueman told 
the ſtranger, that he lived in Yorkſhire, and had no 
acquaintance in London. The countryman ſolemnly 
{wore he had, and one that would ſerve him at the ex- 
pence of his life, and then, with a hearty ſhake by the 
hand, bid him recolle& his old companion foe Wik 
liams. | 

My reader muſt remember that Trueman, in the de- 
tail of his life, had told Mr. le Brun of his lending 2 
trifle to a young fellow of that name: he had not cen 
him ſince till this minute, and as he was grown prodl- 
giouſly fat, he was entirely out of his remembrance. 
The appearance of this man gave Trueman no great 
proſpect of advantage from his friendſhip ; but the 
frank manner in which he offered it, gave him a right 
to his thanks. He aſked the fellows who had taken 


him, as ſoon as they were in a tavern, to be left alone 
| . W 
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with his friend. This favour was granted, after the 
room was examined, and found to be a place of ſecu- 
rity. Mr. Williams the contryman began the conver- 
| ſation by pulling from his pocket a leathern bag, and 
putting it into Trueman's hand, ſaying at the ſame 
time, You lent me, when I was diſtreſſed, two gui- 
*neas ; it was more to you then, than this two 
hundred is to me now. Take my purſe, and uſe 
* it freely: ingratitude is worſe than the fin of witch- 
«© craft.” | | 

Trueman returned it, and told his friend, that he 
was in no need of money. No need of money !' re- 
plied the man laughing, then what the devil do you do 
here, in the hands of bailiffs, with caſh at command; 
* bribe the fellows and make your eſcape. Mr. True- 
man replied, that his antagoniſt had ſeen him taken, 
and he was ſure he would not let him eſcape ; be- 
| © ſides, ſaid he, I had rather know the worſt, than 
live always in the dread of it. What a pox,' ſaid 
Williams, thou art as down in the mouth as if thou 
* hadſt committed murder; I'll go and offer my bag 
to the cuckold himſelf : I warrant he won't refuſe it. 
Where can I find him ? Mr. Trueman, in ſpite of his 
ry wes e not help laughing at the eager gratitude 
of his old friend, whom he had much ado to perſuade 
from enquiring of the officers where he might meet 
with their employer ; who, for his part, did not think 
the chaſtity of any woman in England worth two 
hundred pounds : however, when Trueman mentioned 
this unlucky affair as a matter of importance, that 
might perhaps reduce him to beggary, the honeſt coun- 
tryman was as warm as ever in his offers of aſſiſtance 
and friendſhip, and actually, by his influence, or ra- 
ther that of his leathern bag, procured him a couple of 
houſekeepers to be bail for his appearance, and by that 
means releaſed him from durance. 

His firſt care, after he was at liberty, was to ſeek an 
attorney of reputation; and he was recommended to a 
man of great account in his profeſſion. The gentle. 
man firſt aſked if he was innocent of what the piaintiff 
accuſed him of; when Truman heſitating for a ply. 
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the attorney ſaid, his next queſtion muſt be to know if 
his adverſary had any witneſſes that could hurt him; 
if he had, he ſaid, it muſt be his principal care to buy 
off their evidence; and when that was done, he told 
him, he could procure him a counſellor, whoſe eloquent 
tongue never moved for a cauſe, and loſt it. Then, 
* I ſuppoſe, anſwered Trueman, he never engages 
without a ſtrict examination into the merit of the 
© cauſe he pleads for, ſince the eloquence of a Tully, 
* one would think, ſhould not have power to baffle po- 
* fitive proofs, in the opinion of an impartial jury,” It 
is our buſineſs, replied the attorney, to prepare the 
+ briefs for the counſel in ſuch a manner as is moſt for 
the advantage of our client; we have no occaſion to 
* mention any thing that. will be urged on the other 
*-fide, except to guard againſt its effects; ſo moſt claims 
* appear juſt to the counſel, who are paid for pleading, 
* and never make it' their concern on which fide the 
* truth lies ; if they have the reputation of gaining the 
* cauſe, the more difficulty the more glory is the maxim 
* of moſt of them; and as it requires much more art 
to confound truth than to diſcover it, I cannot help 
* thinking the great man I mean, owes his reputation 
to his ready wit and talent at repartee, as much as to 
the probity of his clients.” 5 | 
Ready wit!” returned Trueman. what has wit to 
do with the deciſion of right and wrong? muſt an in- 
&nocent man loſe his cauſe for a jeſt, in a land where 
the laws are our boaſt ? for my part, I'll never defend 
what is wrong, at the expence of truth, nor hire o- 
© thers to do it for me.“ The attorney, who began to 
think Trueman a little crazed, aſked him very gravely, 
what then was his buſineſs with him. To which he 
anſwered, he had been informed that the lady's huſband 
had another wife, and he wanted to know, if his be- 
ing married before, would not take from him the pow- 
er of calling him to an account for any thing that had 
Paſſed between him and Cleora, who, according to 
law, could not be his wife, if he had another ? The 
attorney told him as that was an affair cognizable in 


another court, it could not at all affect this cauſe, and 
1 again 
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again adviſed him to ſtand in his own defence; ad- 
ding, for his encouragement, that nothing but po- 
fitive proof could hurt him, as an expert counſellor 
would put an unexpected good face on ſuch as was 
only circumſtantial. Mr. Trueman, however could 
not be prevailed on by his arguments to think it at all 
lawful to reward another for doing what he durſt not do 
himſelf, and he ſaw very little difference between diſ- 
guiſing the truth, by ſpecious pretences, and abſolute- 
ly denying it. Tis true he had more than life at ſtake, 
as he believed the intereſt of his heart depended on that 
of his fortune; but this conſideration, though it 
pierced his ſoul, was not of force ſufficient to ſtagger 
his reſolution of acting for the future ſo as to ſecure the 
peace of his own. mind, and the placid ' ſerenity of an 
approving conſcience. His ſcruples were bantered by 
his friend the countryman ; but as he found he could 
not remove them, he adviſed him to come to ſome 
terms of compoſition with Cleora's huſband, who he 
ſuppoſed would be ſatisfied with a ſum of money. 
Trueman agreed to this propoſal, which, reaſonable 
as it was, gave his adverſary the better handle to hurt 
him; for baſe minds always believe others actuated by 
motives like their own. The huſband of Cleora ima- 
gined this offer a certain ſign of his own ſucceſs, and 
refuſed, with haughtineſs, notes to the value of five 
hundred pounds to drop the affair. | 

The hopes that Trueman had of putting an end to 
his perplexity made him defer his vifit to Miſs Wil- 
liams, tho' he longed to ſee and be reconciled to her : 
— was of very unhappy conſequences to them 

th. | | | 
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A reconciliation and an old man's narrative. 


HE ladies returned from the country, and as 
Mits Peggy was ftill eſteemed only a dependant 
on Mrs. Goodwin, who had not yet acknowledged her 


tor her daughter, Mrs. Bridget, full of her news, 80 
tere 
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tered all ſhe had learned of Trueman's unhappy circum. 
Rances, without the leaſt precaution. Her intelligence, 
as it made a viſible alteration in the complexion of 
Miſs Peggy, met with a ſevere reprimand from Mr. 
Goodwin. This ſtopped her tongue, but it \increaſcd 
her deſire of knowing more, and perhaps haſtened the 
return of her viſit to the communicative Dorothy, By 
her the was informed of the application that had been 
made to the injured huſband, and of his ſcorning the 
propoſals offered. This Bridget took care to remem- 
ber, though ſhe feared her lady's anger too much to 
ſpeak of it before her; but ſhe did not fail of being in 
a talking humour to her fellow-ſervants, whenever ſhe 
thought Miſs Peggy was within hearing ; and True- 
man's being in danger of beggary from the reſentment 
of the lady's huſband who came with him from France, 
and lived with him in ſuch a ſtreet, was more than once 
the ſubject of a loud-whiſpered ſecret. © 
While the amiable Peggy was made miſerable by the 
goſſiping ſpite of this girl, Mrs. Goodwin had her 
thoughts taken up in contriving the means of knowing 
whether her ſpouſe ſtill loved her; ſhe wrote to her 
brother le Brun to deſire him to ſend to town Mr. Wil- 
liams, without acquainting him that it was at her de- 
fire he was ſent. Her huſband himſelf brought the 
anſwer to this letter, and, according to the ſcheme con- 
certed between Mrs. Goodwin and her daughter, he 
was not ſuffered to ſee the lady of the houſe till he was 
prepared by Peggy. When the fond embraces that 
paſſed between her and her father, whom ſhe had not 
een for ſeveral months, were at an end, ſhe begged to 
know, if ſhe might not be acquainted to whom ſhe 
owed the obedience of a child. Her father anſwered, 
with a ſigh, that he had in vain endeavoured to find 
what was become of her mother. * I left her,” ſaid 
he, I cruelly left her, and providence will not ſuffer 
me to have the conſolation of ſeeeing her again. 4 
« perſon whom I employed to ſearch for her in Paris, 
has only been able to learn that ſhe was many years 
in a convent; but on inquiry, none of the nuns re- 


collected they had ever had ſuch a boarder. I am ſur 6 
N ; - he 
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he continued, I ſaw the dear creature paſs our lodgings 
in a chariot, a ſhort time after I was releaſed from my 
« impriſonment. Would to heaven ſome happy chance 
would bring her again to my view, though ſtripped 
© of all the advantages I fancied, by her appearance, 
« ſhe was poſſeſſed of.” If my mother was ſo dear to 
you, ſaid Peggy, how came you to leave her? 
Strange as it may appear, anſwered Mr. Williams, 
many years of abſence have not been capable of 
' tearing her from my heart. My fondneſs for you 
was the firſt cauſe of my leaving her.“ I the cauſe 
«of your abandoning my mother !' anſwered Miſs 
Peggy, involved in new aftoniſhment, * dear Sir, you'll 
© make me abhor myſelf.' DTis a myſtery, my dear, 
returned Mr. Williams, that I have at preſent no time 
to clear up. I have Mr. le Brun's orders to deliver 
this letter into his ſiſter's own hands, and I impatient- 
ly long to render my thanks to the dear lady who has 
« heaped bleſſings on us both.“ Miſs Peggy replied, he 
ſhould be admitted to Mrs. Goodwin preſently ; but 
in the mean time he might ſend in her letter by a per- 
ſon whom ſhe would call to him. She went to the 
door of the room, but had no need to exalt her voice, 
her ſhe wanted ſtood in the entry: it was Mrs. Good- 
win herſelf, who had not been able to ſuppreſs the ea- 
ger deſire ſhe had to behold her huſband ; her daugh- 
ters coming was a relief ſhe ſtood in great need of; 
for ſhe could hardly reſtrain herſelf from joining in the 
tender embrace to which ſhe was witneſs ; and when 
her huſband talked of her with tenderneſs, a ſuffuſion 
of tears almoſt marred her counterfeiting ; however 
ſhe dried her eyes, and went up to her huſband, as if 
to take the letter: ſhe was in the habit of a menial 
ſervant; but Mr. Williams had ſcarce lifted his eyes 
to her face, which, in ſpite of all her endeavours to 
the contrary, was afreſh bathed in tears, than the let- 
ter dropped from his hand, and he cried in a tone of 
extaſy, Heaven, indulgent heaven, has heard my 
* Prayers, and reſtored to me my dear Margaretta.” 

A long and extatic filence followed, which neither 
Mrs. Goodwin nor her dear Peggy were able to inter- 
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rupt. The firſt was weeping with her head reclined on 
her huſband's neck, in an agitation too great for words, 
while he held her in his arms with all the marks of the 
moſt paſſionate fondneſs. 

On their firſt recovering the uſe of ſpeech, which 
was not for ſome minutes, what they ſaid was render. 
ed incoherent by a repetition of fond careſſes and en- 
dearments. It was with viſible diſſatis faction that Mr. 
Williams recollected, that the duties of his place o- 
bliged him to be ſeparated from his dear wife; and in 
order that the lady in whoſe houſe he had found her, 
and to whom he thought her a ſervant, might have the 
letter he brought, he begged her to deliver it, and re- 
turn to him immediately. His Peggy, dear as {he was 
to him, was entirely forgot, or ſhe very probably would 
have been appointed the meſſenger. Mrs. Goodwin 
took the letter from him, broke the ſeal and was going 
to look over the contents, when her huſband, believing 
_ that the flutter of her ſpirits was the occaſion of this 
inadvertency, begged her to remember it was her lady's 
letter, and came from Mr. le Brun. She returned, 
with a ſmile, that ſhe read all the letters that were di- 
rected to Mrs. Goodwin, and was not afraid of her 
anger. But, my dear,” ſhe continued, why ſhou'd 
< I keep you in ſuſpence? I am that Mrs. Goodwin 
© to whom you think your ſelf ſo much obliged; 1 
only made this little trial of your affection, leſt I af- 
* terwards ſhould fancy my fortune had any ſhare in 
my recovering your heart.” * You, Mrs. Goodwin, 
replied Mr. Williams, by what ſtrange fatality has 
change of names concealed us from each other! Has 
another partner given you that of Goodwin? Oh, 
s eaſe my fears; I have nothing to reproach you will 
„„ . 

Mrs. Goodwin anſwered very gravely, ſhe believed 
a guilty attachment had ſome ſhare in his altering his 
name ; but, for her part, as ſhe had never ceaſed to 
love him, ſhe had never entertained the thought 0! 
another man. * I take ſhame to myſelf,” replied Mr. 
Williams, that I can't conſiſtent with truth, make a 


« profeſſion of the ſame purity ; but I aſſure 2 my 
| « dear, 
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| «dear, Williams is my real name, and I ſhould never 
© have gone by any other, if I had not been obliged to 
« conceal myſelf from the vengeance of an unjuſt ene - 
my. When I returned to England, I found the occa- 
ſion of my fears was removed; but my impatience 
to know by what chance you, who I believe have had 
« no youthful follies to expoſe you to any one's reſent- 
© ment ſhould be obliged to uſe the ſame deceit, prevents 
me from giving you my ſtory,” Mrs. Goodwin anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe had uſed no deceit, nor had ever aſſumed 
2 name that ſhe did not think ſhe had a right to: 
While I believed my ſelf the daughter of Captain des- 
« Launey,” ſhe continued, I was called by his name, 
but as ſoon as I knew he was not my father, I reſign- 
ed it for that of Goodwin, as my Aunt Iſaacs inſiſted 
gon my not going by yours.“ She then related to her 
huſband in what manner ſhe legrnt the news of Mr. 
Goodwin's being her father; and when ſhe had con- 
cluded her relation, ſhe wiſhed him to be as explicit in 
regard to his, as ſhe hoped whatever he might have had, 
he had now no occaſion for concealments. | 

He replied, that it was poſſible his confeſſing his 
faults might leſſen him in her eſteem ; but, my dear, 
aid he, I have ſuffered too dearly already for deceiv- 
*ing you, ever to do it again. You know the difficulty 
had to perſuade you to become mine; you know 
the oppoſition that was made to my wiſhes, both by 
*your mother and aunt. Had I told you the name 
'of Hutchinſon was a feigned one, and aſſumed only 
'to conceal me from a man that purſued me with the 
* bittereſt malice, I muſt alſo have informed you 
*of the cauſe of his anger. This I knew would be the 
way to be for ever ſeparated from what was now be- 
come molt dear to me; ſince J had heard you proteſt, 
if you were unhappy enough to like a man whom 
you afterwards found had debauched another woman, 
you would tear him from your heart, and never ſee 
: bim more. I dreaded this proteſtation, ſince my be- 
ing charged with a crime of this kind had obliged me 

to abandon my native country. 
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I loſt my father when I was an infant, but my mo- 
© ther took all poſſible care of my education, and when 
J was of proper age, I was put apprentice to a wine 
© merchant. ' What was given with me was almoſt the 
whole I received of what my father left, tho' I ought 
©. to have had near a thouſand pounds; but my mother 
married a young man, after having lived a widow 
< fourtven years, and he quickly diſſipated her ſub- 
© ſtance. She died with grief before I was out of my 
time, when I had no reſource but the generoſity of 
© my maſter, who provided me with every neceſſary, 
„though he was under no engagement to do ſo. When 
my ſeven years were expired, I ſtill ferved him; and 
© was by him ſent into Italy to tranſact buſineſs : there 
J continued ſeveral years, always behaving ſo as to 
give my maſter ſatisfaction. I had many opportani- 
< ties of advancing myeelf; but as I depended on be- 
„ing left in my maſter's buſineſs at his deceaſe, I ne- 
« pleted them, When I returned to England I brought 
with me to my maſter's houſe, a boy and girl, the 
children of his ſiſter, who had married an Italian 
« Gentleman : the young lady was near fifteen, her bro- 
ther about twelve; I was pleafed with the honour of 
© this Charge, as it ſhewed a confiderable confidence ; 
I treated them both with the greateſt reſpect, and 
© they, in return, ſpoke of me to their uncle with the 
© utmoſt kindneſs. I had been between two or three 
years in London, fince my return, and thought my 
© ſelf greatly eſteemed by my maſter : Miſs Dumc1!o, 
* the lady I brought from Italy, boarded at our 


© houſe ; ſhe had a very fine perſon, a lively wit, | 


and was in reality a reigning toaſt ; her uncle bad 
no children, and it was believed that ſhe and bet 
brother would inherit his fortune, which was ver 
< conſiderable. In this ſituation ſhe did not want ad- 
'« mirers ; her beauty and accompliſhments gave her ſo 
high an opinion of herſelf, that ſhe rejected mary 
good offers. . | 

© had not the leaſt affection for her, inconiilien! 
with the moſt diſintereſted friendſhip. A wanton 27 
of levity ran through her whole behaviour, which! 


man 
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man of ſenſe could approve in a wife; for the ſudden 
« tranfition from the cloſe confinement ſhe had ſuffered 
jn her father's houſe, to the unlimited liberty ſhe. en- 
' joyed in her uncle's family, almoſt turned her brain, 
and rendered her one of the gayeſt and moſt thought- 
leſs creatures living: plays, aſſemblies, maſquerades, 
and the whole round of faſhionable diverſions took 
* up her time; but her reputation ftill remained un- 
touched. Her uncle made her many remonſtrances 
on the imprudence of her conduct, and ſhe as many 
' promiſes to amend it; but her prevailing biaſs for 
' pleaſure always got the better of her reſolution. One 
* night ſhe had a ticket given her for the maſquerade”; 
* the could not reſiſt the temptation, but went; my 
' maſter at the ſame time believing that ſhe was gone to 
* his country-houſe. The next day, I was told by one 
* of the maids that ſhe did not return home till five in 
the morning, when ſhe appeared extremely dejected 
* and thoughtful. From this time I obſerved that ſhe 
frequently threw herſelf in my way, talked to me with 
the utmoſt freedom and affability, and always ap- 
* peared pleaſed with my converſation. I was turned 
* of thirty, and ſhe not quite ſeventeen, yet ſhe found 
* the courage to offer me her hand. I could not hel; 

being ſarpriſed at ſo unexpected a propoſal ; and af- 
ter ſome heſitation told her, that my obligations to 
her uncle forbad my doing any thing that would give 
* him diſpleaſure. She ridiculed my ſcruples, redoubled 
her aſſiduity to pleaſe me, and one night even came 
'undrefſed to my bed. Forgive me, my dear, while I 
"confeſs that not all my reſolution would have enabled 
me to overcome this temptation, as ſhe was a lovely 
* woman, if her uncle had not almoſt in the ſame in- 


tant entered the room. I had conſidered him as my 


* benefaQtor, and patron, as a perſon to whom I was 
under great obligations, and on whom I founded all 
' My future hopes; 1 was therefore ſtruck with con- 
*fuſion, and ſcarcely able to look him in the face ; 
but while he reproached me with ingratitude for ſe- 
* ducing her youth; ſhe on her ſide, to my utter aſto- 
"mihment, was ſo far from aſſerting my innocence, 
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that ſhe made no attempt to vindicate her own; but 
had the aſſurance to propoſe my marrying her to ſave 
© her reputation. Her confidence, and the appearances 
that were againſt me, prevented my ſaying any thing 
in my own juſtification. I was perfectly innocent of 
any premeditated criminal intention; but yet had not 
the courage to give a lady the lie, or to tell her uncle 
that ſhe came uninvited. The old gentleman at ff 
ſtormed moſt furiouſly, but grew calm by degrees, 
and at laſt yielded to the intreaties of the young lady. 
.* I was not, it is true, much in love with her; but 281 
had ſoon my maſter's conſent, and was fully perſuad- 
ed that ſhe had the greateſt tenderneſs for me, I made 
no objection to the propoſal; I accounted for the in- 
* dency of her behaviour, from the extravagance of 
her paſſion ; I pitied her, and reſolved as much as it 
was in my power to render her happy. But while the 
« preparations were making for our nuptials, and my 
coming in partner with my maſter, my fellow-cleik 
told me in confidence, that ſhe was with child, and 
* on my threatening him in high terms, in defence of 
* the honour of my future ſpouſe, he let me know that 
he once intended to have aſked his maſter's permiſſion 
to have paid his addreſſes to her; but the levity of her 
conduct deterred him; yet as he had ſome inclination 
to her perſon, he determined to try if ſhe was not to 
be reclaimed, and often took care that her uncle 
* ſhould be informed of all the irregularities of her be- 
* haviour : but as, in ſpight of his remonſtrances, ſc 
continued to keep late hours, and to be for ever a- 
broad, he reſolved to know what were her attach- 
ments. He learnt from her maid that ſhe was one 
night to be at the maſquerade ; that ſhe had a ticket 
* ſent her by a young nobleman, and what were the 
« dreſſes that were to be worn both by the lady and his 
# lordſhip ; for theſe particulars were too flattering to 
© the vanity of the young lady to be concealed. On 
* being furniſhed with this intelligence he procured a 
* domine, like that of the young nobleman, her lover, 
and a dreſs like her own for a female companion. In 


* ſhort, he followed her thither, and was ſo lucky ow" 
| ; F 
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« paſs upon her for the man of quality: when, to his 
great ſurprize, the lady loſt all regard for decency, 
dehaved with the looſeneſs of a proſtitute, and before 
they parted told his ſuppoſed lordſhip, that ſhe be- 
eliered herſelf with child, and even gloried in a 
© contrivance ſhe had formed of marrying one of her 
© uncle's clerks. | 
The next day, he ſaid, ſhe received a letter from 
«the nobleman himſelf, which he ſuppoſed was to take 
(leave of his fickle miſtreſs, who he probably believed 
had jilted him by deſign. She appeared extremely 
(thoughtful and uneaſy : however her chagrin did not 
make her forget her cunning ; for ſhe put every art in 
practice to bring to her lure the perſon who gave me 
this relation ; but as ſhe had herſelf put him on his 
guard by owning her deſign, all her ſtratagems were 
' ineffectual.” | | 

© This relation abated my ardour for the match, yet 
I could not prevail on my ſelf to betray the ſecret, as 
'it might ruin a perſon whom I believed my friend. 
While I was irreſolute what ſteps to purſue to prevent 

a union I dreaded, the lady's condition was betrayed \ 
to her uncle, on which ſhe acknowledged her being 
with child, and called me the father. The old gentle- 
' man, careful of the fame of his niece, was for having 
dus married directly: but this freſh baſeneſs made me 
' throw off all reſerve, and openly proteſt I never would 
become her huſband. My refuſing to do what he 
thought I in juſtice owed to the reputation of his 
' niece, made my maſter, from a ſincere friend, become 
my moſt bitter enemy; while the young Italian diſ- 
' appointed in her ſchemes, ſtimulated his revenge. I 
found it impoſſible to live at peace in England, and 
was once in the greateſt danger of loſing my life by 
the hand of an aſſaſſin, who, I believed was hired by 
the revengeful lady to kill me, fince at the inſtant he 
* wounded me, he mentioned her name. As I ſaw that 
Iran the greateſt hazard while I continued within the 
*reach of her malice, I took the opportunity of the 
report that was ſpread of my death, to make my eſ- 
* Cape to Boulogne. Here I met with an Engliſh mer- 
| M 4 « chant, 
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© chant, to whom I ventured to tell my ſtory, and was 
by him recommended under a feigned name to a 
© banker in Paris. I need not tell you chance brought 
© you to my view while I was in this gentleman' ſer- 
vice, nor deſcribe the happineſs I enjoyed, till our 
© religious bickerings deſtroyed all our bliſs. I had 
many debates with myſelf before I could conquer the 
« regret I felt at leaving you; but unhappily your mo- 
© ther's fury got the better of all my tenderneſs. I 
would not pain you by reflecting on her memory; 
© but ſhe reproached me beyond all patience, and von- 
* ed to take my little Peggy from my power, as ſoon 
© as ſhe was capable of inſtruction, that I might not 
« deſtroy her ſoul by bringing her up in hereſy. This 
threat inſpired me with the reſolution of taking her 
with me, if I could but perſwade her nurſe to be the 
© companion of my flight, which I did not deſpair of 
« doing, as her huſband was dead, and I had often 
heard her wiſh to be in England. She came very 
« readily into the propoſal, ſold off her few moveables, 
© and we ſet out together At firſt I had no defign of 
© living with her as her huſband ; but her kindneſs to 
* the child, whom ſhe ſuckled, made her agreeable to 
me, and her nurſing me in a fit of illneſs and doing 
« every little office for me with chearfulneſs and alacrity, 
and ſelling even her cloaths for my ſupport, before! 
* durſt venture to London, indeared her to me. I had 
at that time no very high thoughts of the ſolemnity 
of the conjugal vow on the ſide of the man, ſo it is 
© not to be wondered at that I infringed it. When 1 
came to town I found my maſter dead, and the per- 
«£ ſon who had made me his confident in his buſineſs ; 
© my Italian miſtreſs was returned to Italy, after 
having brought forth her firſt born about {ix 
s months after the commencement of our intimacy. 
The birth of this child cleared me in my ma- 
« ſter's opinion, as I could not poſſibly be the 
father, being engaged in buſineſs for him at 4 
* conſiderable diſtance from him, till the young 


lady muſt have been more than two month's goue 
WI 
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e with child; and to make me amends, for the 
« injuſtice he had done me, he left me five hundred 
© pounds, if ever I ſhould be found. With this little 
«ſum I began trade, and was once in a great way of 
« buſineſs; I had a ſhare in ſeveral veſitls, ſome of 
© which were unfortunately loſt : this, as I traded prin- 
© cipally on credit, threw my affairs into an irretrieva- 
ble diſorder. The perſon to whom I owed the largeſt 
«ſum, was he who had been my fellow-clerk, who 
© had been as ſucceſsful as I had been unfortunate : he 
© had always appeared my friend, and it was by his 
© advice J left my family; but alas! I did not then 
think him the villain he. afterwards appeared. In 
| © ſhort, this man was Mr. Symonds, the wretch who, 
in league with the woman I called my wife, would 
have ruined my. child. I went —_— many. 
* hardſhips, while I was abroad, which I always 
thought was a juſt retribution from heaven, for my 
© cruelty in leaving you. I once formed a reſolution 
* of going to Paris to learn what was become of you; 
but my indigence for ſome time prevented me, and 
( I afterwards heard that you had been many years re- 
tired from the world. I ſtayed at Boulogne in extreme: 
poverty, till T heard I might venture into — 
* under the protection of an act of inſolvency. - I Was 
informed there of Mr. Symonds's having turned my 
daughter out of doors, and of her having been a ſer- 
* vant in a coffee-houſe. My own diſtreſſes were no- 
* thing in compariſon of what I felt for this dear girl, 
* tho' I knew not half her miſery. The perſon from 
whom I had this intelligence had been my acquain-- 
' tance many years; but I never felt half the love for 
him that J experienced the moment he told me he. 
had given my poor diſtreſſed girl a guinea—? O, 
* ir! interrupted Peggy, he had no right to your gra- 
titude, for he would have reduced me far below the 
condition he found me in; he would: fain have had 
me for his miſtreſs.” | 85 
Mr. Williams was extremely ſurprized to hear this 
character given of a man whom he had always thought 
dis friend; but he had been too guilty himſelf to be 
| | M 5 very 
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very ſharp in his invectives againſt the faults of others, 
ſo he only replied, It is fit, my dear, that every 
* friend ſhould deceive the man who abandons his 
wife, eſpecially ſuch a one as I left; but tho' the 
whole world ſhould deceive me, I can now be hap- 
© Py, ſince I am ſure of thy friendſhip and conſola- 
tion.“ Mrs. Goodwin returned no other anſwer than 
an affectionate embrace, and her ſpouſe went on. 

It was from this man that I learnt where to direct 
to Peggy, whom I deſired to meet me; I ſent to an 
acquaintance of my ſuppoſed wife's, that ſhe might 
accompany my daughter ; for I knew nothing of the 
hand ſhe had in Symonds's contrivances. They 
came to the place appointed ; but not together : for 
unfortunately Peggy was, by the overturning of the 
coach ſhe came in, ſome hours later than ſhe would 
otherwiſe have been. While I was waiting for her 
with the utmoſt impatience, J ſaw her whom I called 
my wife enter the houſe : I was going to meet her, 
but the voice of Mr. Symonds prevented me. He 
was aſking if the London coach was come in. I re- 
tired on hearing him ſpeak, though I did not know 
I had any occaſion for fear; but I choſe to conceal 
from him my indigence, which but too plainly appear- 
ed in my dreſs. I had been ſeveral days at this inn, 
as I was rendered by ſickneſs unable to travel, I went 
without obſervation up to my chamber, with an in- 
tent to wait there till Mr. Symonds ſhould be gone. 

This room looked into a back field, where ] be- 
held him in deep conſultation with the ungrateful 
monſter whom I had juſt before been going to meet. 
My blood boiled with indignation, to ſee her treat 
like a friend, the perſon who had behaved fo un- 
kindly to my Peggy, whom ſhe always profeſſed to 
love as well as if the had been her own child; but! 
had no time to make many reflections, for the hoſtler 
who belonged to the inn, came to me, and informed. 
© me he was ſent to an officer by a gentleman, whom 
he had heard mention my name. I fancy maſ- 
de ter, ſaid the fellow, it will be the beſt way for you 


< to get out of his reach.” I took his advice, and 
: | « after 
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» after having ſtripping myſelf of the little money. F 
+ had, to diſcharge my reckoning, left the inn, uncertain 
« what courſe to take to avoid Symonds, and yet ſee 
© my daughter. | ; 
« I hid myſelf in an obſcure lodging till next day, 
and was almoſt reſolved to travel to London, with- 
« out ſeeing Peggy; but the uneaſineſs I thought ſhe 
would feel on my account prevented me. I got a 
« perſon, who was in the houſe with me to enquire 
what paſſengers came in the coach the preceding 
„night, and heard that a young woman, who, by the 
« deſcription, I believed to be my girl, was amongſt 
© them, and that her mother who waited for her, had 
© taken her away early in the morning. At this news 
* I forgot myſelf; my whole ſoul was agitated with 
© the idea of the diſtreſs of my poor daughter, for the 
© honeſt hoſtler who had warned me to eſcape, had 
mentioned that he heard Symonds ſay that impriſon- 
* ment would make me gladly comply with his wiſhes ; 
© and this gave me the firſt hint of his having a deſign 
on the honour of my child. n+. 
now felt a deteſtation for the creature who had 
© pretended the affection of a real mother, and ſaw- 
Hat full view the enormity of my own guilt: but to 
* ſuccour or defend my poor, betrayed, helpleſs girl, 
was intirely out of my power. I was deſtitute of all 
* means of ſupport for myſelf, except an old watch, 
which I was now obliged to ſell ; for that purpoſe, I 
vent to a market-town, the place where I ſtayed at, 
being only a village; I had loſt all hopes of meeting 
with my daughter, but while I was in a goldſmith's 
* ſhop, I ſaw her go by with the woman I now ab- 
* hored: Peggy looked as if ſhe had been weeping. 
* As I did not doubt but Symonds was not far off, L 
* durſt not appear, though I longed to embrace my 
poor girl, whom I had not ſeen for ſeveral years. 
* Iſaw them enter an inn in ſight of the ſhop where I 
; ow and preſently after ſaw Symonds alight at the 
0 . | n vs 
His thus following her was to me a ſtrong proof, 
that I was. not miſtaken, when I ſuſpected * ig 
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* baſe deſigns. I ſauntered about the place, notwith- 
* ſtanding my own danger, waiting for an Opportunity 
* to inform my child of her's. At length, 1 for a trifle 
got to her hand a note that let her know where! 
was, and commanded her to ſteal from her mother, 
© and come to me the firſt moment it was in her power, 
* She obeyed me, and we were haſting through by- 
* ways to London, when I unfortunately got a fall 
that bruiſed me violently, and for ſeveral days ren- 
* dered me incapable of continuing my journey. 
This delay diſſipated the trifle IJ had obtained by 
* felling my watch, and reduced us to great ſtraits; 
© however, I got well enough to travel ſlowly, and 
* was in hopes of ſoon being out of the reach of my 
enemies; but one evening as we were entering our 
mean lodging, I had the glimpſe of a woman who, 
I thought, reſembled her I had ſuffered to be called by 
< my name; butas ſhe ſlipped out of my ſight, I flattered 
* myſelf with the hopes I was miſtaken ; but my daugh- 
« ter's fear made us ſet out very early next morning, and 
« take the moſt unfrequented ways. All theſe precau- 
© tions were without effect; for before noon I was ac- 
© coſted by an officer, who produced his authority 
from Symonds, and ſeemed reſolutely bent on con- 
« veying me to the county jail. As I knew it would 
be in vain to contend with him, I made no reſiſtance, 
© and he was carrying me thither, followed by my 
child, who was all in tears, when Symonds appear- 
< ed, and aſked me if I had no propoſals to make to 
him. I replied, unable to ſurpreſs my indignation, 
« I would not owe my redemption from death itſelf to 
the loſs of my Peggy's virtue. At this anſwer, he 
© turned pale, but replied very calmly, that he had 
<« ſomething to offer to me, and propoſed to retire 
« with me, in order to converſe more at liberty among 
« ſome trees that we ſaw at a diſtance, while the of- 
«. ficer ſtayed with my wife and daughter: Peggy in- 
« fiſted on going with me, and we went, when he of- 
fered to allow me a genteel ſufficiency for my own 
« life, and to acquit me of all my obligations to him, 
« if I would permit my child to become his miſtreſs. 

< | Though 
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Though he ſoftened the horror of his propoſal as much 
as poſſible, it was ſuch a bare - faced affront, thatIwas 
« ſcarce maſter of my reaſon. I gave him no anſwer, 
but called to the officer to let him know that I was 
ready to go with him, where-ever he thought proper 
© to convey me. When I turned to Peggy, I beheld 
© her weeping, and begging the vile Symonds not to 
kill her father. I rudely pulled her from him, and 
| © told her I was aſhamed of her ſupplicating ſuch a 
« wretch : on this the officer and my wife came, ac- 
companied by two or three fellows, whom I had 
before ſeen loitering at a diſtance, watching the mo- 
© tions of Symonds; I upbraided her with barbarity 
© and cruelty to me and my child; when, without re- 
turning me any anſwer, ſhe bid the men do as they 
were ordered: on which the officer and another fel- 
low ſeized me, while the remaining two laid hold on 
« Peggy. She gave a violent ſhriek; I ruſhed from 
the men who held me, to her reſcue, on which they 
© left her, and united their ſtrength to carry a helpleſs 
© old man to priſon. My daughter gave another cry 
on my being torn from her, and fell without motion 
* on the ground. Language is without the power of 
© expreſſing what I felt at this diſtreſsful minute; I 
* dreaded the villain's making uſe of force, now ſhe 
was in no condition to reſiſt his brutality. Perhaps 
I ſhould have known that my fears were but too juſtly 
founded, had not providence ſent her a deliverer, 
* who had the courage to vindicate her honour, tho? 
* at the expence of his own liberty.” | 

Mr. Williams continued his narration ; but as the 
reader is already acquainted with the other particulars ' 
of his ſtory, we ſhall not treſpaſs upon his patience by 
a tireſome repetition. | 
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CHAP. I. 


Miſs Williams is importuned in vain to become the 


wife of a man of quality, which ſhe refuſes, and is 
made unhappy by the folly of Trueman. 


A Mrs. Goodwin's gratitude and eſteem were 


raiſed for Trueman, on her hearing the repeti- 
tion of the obligations he had conferred on her daugh- 
ter, ſhe was more than once tempted to ſpeak in his 
behalf ; but his falſe ſtep with Cleora had reached her 
knowledge, from a leſs ſuſpected tongue than Bridget's, 
and her fear of his future conduct kept her ſilent. 
Whether this ſilence was agreeable to Miſs Peggy or 


not, it was certainly quite prudent in her mamma to 


obſerve it, at leaſt before her; ſince no mother, who 
values the happineſs of her child would knowingly 
turn advocate for one who had the character of a 


keeper. This was the light in which Trueman, by 


this time, appeared to Mrs. Goodwin. 
The artful Dorothy had heard from Mrs. Goodwin's 


maid of the filence that was impoſed on her by her 


miſtreſs, in regard to Mr. Trueman; but that the 


good lady might not be ignorant of his folly, ſhe ſent, 


by 
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by the penny poſt, an anonymous letter, in which were: 
theſe words. 


© Mapan, g 
0 AVING heard that a uy woman in whoſe 
0 H happineſs you intereſt yourſelf, and on whom 
« you have conferred great favours, is, or has been, 
« addrefſled to by Mr. Trueman, a man of ſome eſtate 
in Yorkſhire, I thought proper to acquaint you, that 
« notwithſtanding his ſeeming virtue, he actually keeps 
© a miſtreſs. Your own prudence will direct you how 
to preſerve the young lady, which is the only aim 
« of, | 

| «* Mapan, 


< Your unknown humble ſervant.” 


Mrs. Goodwin paid very little regard to this name- 
leſs epiſtle, and imagined it, as it really was, the. 
work of ſome concealed enemy ; but one day her maid 
having occaſion for a ſcrap of paper for ſome uſe, pull- 
ed from her pocket a piece on which was ſome writing 
which Mrs. Goodwin thought reſembled the hand in 
which the letter ſhe had received was written. The 
girl was intirely 2 of her miſtreſs's having had 
any intelligence from her friend, and very readily re- 
plied, on Mrs. Goodwin's ſaying ſhe believed ſhe 
knew the hand, ſhe thought ſhe was miſtaken, fince it 
was part of a note ſhe- had received from an acquain- 
tance, whoſe mother kept a lodging-houſe in Lach a 
part of the town, naming the ſtreet where Mrs. Good- 
win had ſeen Trueman. The lady took no farther no- 
tice to her ſervant; but went to the houſe, as if to en- 
quire for an apartment. Among other queſtions, ſhe 
aſced Dorothy, for it was ſhe who ſhewed her the 
lodgings, if Mr. Trueman had not lately lived there? 
She replied, that he had had the very apartment they 
were then looking at. How came he to leave it!' re- 
turned Mrs. Goodwin; for J hear he is now in town.“ 
* Why to tell you the truth, Madam, replied Doro- 
thy, he brought with him a lady that my mother 

| | | thought 
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„thought was his ſpouſe ; but ſhe proved afterward; 
© to be only a miſtreſs, and we don't chuſe to have our 


© houſe diſcredited by ſuch fort of people.“ 

The frankneſs of this woman made Mrs. Goodwin 
own the deſign on which ſhe came, and this confeſſion 
diſcovered to the cunning Dorothy who ſhe was. Eve- 
ry art was now put in practice that could make True. 
man appear odious : the diſguiſe of Cleora was attri. 
buted to him; her accidentally being found in his 
chamber at Paris, all were proofs of guilt, and indeed, 
as ſhe dreſt them up with many aggravating circum- 
ſtances from her own wicked invention, ſuch they ap- 
peared, even to the candid Mrs. Goodwin, who now 


- believed herſelf obliged to combat her daughter's in- 


clinations by parental authority, if gentle perſuaſion 
was without effect. 

This black intelligence was received but a day or 
two before the reconciliation took place, and as Mrs. 
_ Goodwin had thought it not proper to make Mils 
Peggy acquainted with her inquiries concerning her 
lover, the poor young lady every moment expected 
that her mamma would fulfil her promiſe, and ſay 
ſomething in his behalf; for as ſhe did not know of 
her mother's having received any other. information 
than what ſhe had learnt from the maid, which ſhe 
very prudently ſeemed to diſcredit, ſhe was far from 


believing her Trueman's enemy, whatever reaſon ſhe | 


had herſelf to be ſo. | 

A heart in love loſes one half of its reſentment when 
others eſpouſe its quarrel : very likely if Mrs. Good- 
win had been a warm advocate with her huſband for 
Mr. Trueman, his infidelity would have appeared in 2 
much ſtronger light to the angry Peggy, than it did 
while he ſeemed ſo much neglected. She fancied this 
neglect was a puniſhment that ought, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to calm her reſentment ; and in reality, ſhe be- 
gan to think of him with more tenderneſs than anger. 
She blamed herſelf for this weakneſs ; but her ſelf. re- 
proach was not violent enough to prevent her being 
very much diſpleaſed at her mamma for her not ful- 


filling her promiſe, At firſt ſhe determined to . 
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ber diſfatisfaction: but in ſpite of her reſolution, it 
appeared in her looks. 2 

Mrs. Goodwin was not a little angry at ſeeing her 
daughter ſo engroſſed by her affection for one whom 
ſhe thought ſhe ought to abhor, as to be unable to 
ſhare in the general joy: ſhe even with more aſperity 
than ſhe had ever aſſumed, reproached her for want 
of affection where ſhe ought to feel it, as well as an 
unbecoming weakneſs where ſhe had reaſon to be in- 
different. Theſe reproaches threw her into a flood of 
tears, which ſhe ſtrove in vain to conceal, and which 
prevented her returning an immediate anſwer. At 
length in the midſt of ſobs, ſhe cried, © O madam, 
© how little do I deſerve your anger! my heart is 
warm with gratitude and love for you, my double 
mother; but confider, let Mr. Trueman have now 
made me ever ſo unhappy, it is to him I owe that I 
eam not ſunk below your notice. Kind as you are, 
' had 1 not been protected by him, you would have 
* found me in all probability, a vile, a ſhameleſs 
' wretch. Since, if the deſigns of my betrayer had 
taken place, the moſt innocent heart would not 
have procured me pity or credit amongſt the virtu- 
* ous part of mankind, who always believe a deluded 
woman made wretched by her own conſent.” . 

Mrs. Goodwin loſt by degrees all appearance of re- 
ſentment, but did not ſeem in the leaſt inclinable to 
forgive the falſe ſtep of Trueman; ſhe even inveighed 
with a good deal of bitterneſs on the perfidy. of men ; 
and on all occaſions was extremely ſevere on the weak- 
neſs that made the women ſo very ready to join with 
them, in making ſo wide a difference in the want of 
chaſtity between the two ſexes. The laws of God, ſhe 
ſaid, made no ſuch diſtinctions, and, for her part, ſhe. 
could not ſee why a lady's marrying a man of a de- 
bauched character ſhould not be looked on as much 
an indelicacy as a gentleman's taking to wife a com- 
mon woman. Nay,” ſhe continued, it is very pro- 
* bable that the unhappy female may be wicked more 
through neceſſity than choice, which can never be 


the caſe of the rake. It is therefore abſolutely in- 
| cConſiſtent 
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© conſiſtent with reaſon, to palliate and excuſe the more 
* aggravated faults of the one, while we condemn to 


* ignominy and ſhame the other, for crimes of the 


* ſame kind.” | 

As this was reaſoning on a ſubject that Miſs Peggy 
had before often conſidered, when talking to Mrs, 
Goodwin of Miſs Jenny's lover, Mr. Saunders, and 


at that time not believing her dear Trueman could have | 


any concern in ſuch a topic, had given her opinion 
without reſerve; againſt the imprudence of ſuch of her 
own ſex as ventured happineſs on the hazardous hopes 
of reforming a libertine, ſhe could not with the leaſt 


grace, utter a ſyllable in contradiction to this way of | 
| arguing, though her heart longed for an opportunity | 


of pleading for her lover. 


As Mrs. Goodwin had no farther occaſion to conceal | 


Miſs Peggy's being her daughter, ſhe acknowledged 


her for ſuch before all her ſervants, and preparations } 
were immdiately made for her making a brilliant ap- 


pearance : this ſhe complied with, rather to perſuade 
her mamma that her mind was at eaſe than from any 


delight ſhe, herſelf felt at the approaching proſpect. 


Could ſhe have been convinced that her lover had been 
falſely accuſed, and was ſtill worthy her affection, how 


much ſincerer would have been her joy, than that ſhe |} 
experienced when ſhe attended her mamma in a viſit | 


adorned with a blaze of jewels, and with every orna- 
ment proper for a young lady who was deſtined to be 
the heireſs of many thouſands ? 


However, though the melancholy fituation of her | 


mind a good deal leſſened the force of her natural 
charms, ſhe undeſignedly made a conſiderable impreſ- 


fion on the heart of a perſon of diſtinction, who was |} 
preſent at Mrs. Thomſon's aſſembly ; and the next day | 


her mamma received, from the lady ſhe viſited, intel- 
ligence of her daughter's conqueſt, and a high charac- 


ter of the man of quality who wanted to profeſs him- | 


felf the admirer of the agreeable Miſs Williams. 
His lordſhip really poſſeſſed many amiable qualities, 
and the young lady ſeemed very much pleaſed with 


his converſation the preceding evening, but no * 
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aid her mother, whom for the future we ſhall call Mrs. 
Williams, mention him as a lover, than burſting into 
tears, ſhe deſired to hear no more on ſo diſagreeable a 
ſubject. If, ſaid ſhe, I was inclined to marriage, 
© that gentleman of all others would be the laſt I ſhould 
« chuſe; he is old enough to be my father; but that is 
ga trifle. I could never ſee him without feeling ſenſa- 
tions that would render me abſolutely unhappy.” 
Mrs. Williams preſſed Miſs Peggy to tell her what ſhe 
meant. She would have evaded the queſtion: how- 
ever, at laſt ſhe ſaid, he was ſo extremely like Mr. 
Trueman, that it would be impoſſible he ſhould be a 
moment from her thoughts, while ſhe beheld his lord- 
ſhip. Mrs. Williams had herſelf obſerved this likeneſs : 
but took no notice of it before her daughter, for ſhe 
made it her conſtant rule never to ſpeak of Trueman, 
and ſhe now treated the obſervation with much indif- 
ference, and replied, that perſonal likeneſs was a very 
inſignificant reaſon for averſion, ſince his lordſhip might 
be a very worthy man, and yet reſemble even the 
greateſt villain in his exterior form; and then added, 
* fince you look on his being ſo much older than your- 
' ſelf as no material objection, I depend on your 
good ſenſe to get over this ridiculous ſeruple. Poor 
Peggy was not a little embaraſſed, that her mother 
either did not, or would not underſtand her meaning, 
yet ſhe, as well as ſhe could, repreſſed the riſing fighs 
and avoided any further explanation, leſt her affection 
for Trueman might make her ſay what ſhe had reaſon 
to believe would be diſagreeable to this beſt of mothers: 
but, alas! ſhe was far from thinking his lordſhip's re- 
ſemblance to Mr Trueman any proof of his wanting 
merit, fince it was this very reſemblance that had en- 
gaged her firſt notice, and made her liſten to him with 
complacency, and pleaſure ; but ſhe had paid dear for 
this ſatisfaction ; her lover had not been a moment from 
her thoughts the whole night; ſhe figured to herſelf 
the exquiſite.delight it would have given her to have 
Raced her Trueman, had he continued faithful, in a 
ſhining ſtation? but ah, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, who is it 
I thus wiſh to advance? One who has rendered yy 
1 
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© ſelf unworthy a modeſt woman's regard; a ſlave to 
© his paſſions ; a keeper ; even while he pretended a 
© chaſte and honeſt affection to a . virtuous woman, a 
keeper : tis true he believed me falſe ; but will that 
acquit him? If not, it certainly ought to be ſome 
little palliation of his guilt in regard to me : but why 
do I ſeek to excuſe the man whom I muſt endeavour 
to forget? They whom | am under the ſtrongeſt ob- 
ligations to. obey, forbid my tenderneſs, forbid my 
love. Were the emotions of the heart in our own 
power, how gladly would I comply with theſe hard 
injunctions ; yet ſurely ſomething is due to his un- 
common generoſity : He would have made me his 
wife when the diſparity was as great betwixt us as it 
is now. Bleſs me! how does love make me reaſon! 
He is now a thouſand times more degraded by his 
guilt than J am advanced by the proſpect of wealth. 
Would to heaven poverty was his only crime, as it 
was once mine: not all the reproaches of the world, 
not all the powers on earth ſhould prevent me from 
ſhielding the dear youth from diſtreſs, and ſhewing 
the gratitude and ſoftneſs that fill my boſom : a ſoft- 
«neſs that I muſt now try to conquer. Painful taſk! 
did he find it ſo, when he forgot me enough to in- 
« dulge criminal defires ?” 

Here pride and reſentment gave her ſpirits, which 
the miſtook for unſhaken reſolutions of caſting him from 
her thoughts for ever. She aroſe in this fituation of 
mind, but continued in it no longer than till her mo- 
ther told her of her new conqueſt, when the thoughts 
of becoming another's, and of reſigning for ever all 
hopes of being reconciled to Trueman, awaked in her 
breaſt a thouſang intendering ideas, and convinced her 
how dear, how very dear, he was to her, in ſpite of all 
his faults. But I muſt put an end to this chapter, in 
order to return to Trueman. N 
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Trueman, in the midſt of perplexity, writes Mrs. 
Saunders a long letter, and that lady becomes his 
advocate. | | 


Leora's husband ſtill perſiſted in refuſing an 

accommodation, though Mr. Trueman had of- 
fered ſeven hundred pounds to drop the affair. In the 
midſt of this perplexity the news of Miſs Williams's 
being the heireſs of her uncle's aud mamma's fortune 
reached his ears. Where were now his hopes ? though 
he fancied the poor, the dependent Peggy might be 
prevailed on to forgive his weakneſs and infidelity, 
when his offers convinced her of his regard, what in- 
ducement could ſhe now have to favour him, when it 
was impoſſible to make her ſenſible that it was not in- 
tereſt, {ordid intereſt, that made him ſeek a reconcili- 
ation? In vain did he repreſent to himſelf the meanneſs 
of regretting the good fortune of her he loved, and the 
ſelfiſhneſs of wiſhing her leſs happy, that he might 
have the greater chance of becoming more ſo: his 
head might infinuate that he ought to rejoice, that ſhe 
was advanced too high for him to contribute to her hap- 
pineſs, but his heart felt very little of that delight with 
which it would have been filled, had it been to him 
ſhe owed a much humbler lot. He had propoſed to 
himſelf the moſt extatic happineſs in removing her 
from a ſtate of dependance, to one that he imagined 
would ſatisfy her utmoſt ambition: her preſent affluence 
deprived him of this ſweeteſt conſolation of his life, 
and what had been his greateſt ſupport under the 
plagues and embaraſſments that had been the conſe- 
quence of his criminal amour. be, 
The wide difference of their preſent circumſtances 
rendered his hopes of reconcilement more faint, and 
he grew {till leſs ſolicitous about the ſacceſs of his 
Cauſe, Had his bail been as remiſs as himſelf, he muſt 
have been ſurrendered up before he had taken any 
meaſures for his defence ; however his friend * 


5 — * 
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ſeph Williams, the honeſt country man who had pro- 


cured him bail, with much perſuaſion prevailed on him 


to employ an attorney at leaſt to gain time, in hopes | 


that the indigence of his antagoniſt might force him 


to come to terms. As the gentleman who undertook | 


his affair aſſured him there could be nothing done to 
injure his intereſt for ſome weeks, he went to his houſe 


in the country, where the alterations that had been | 


made for the reception of his dear, his charming Peggy, 


filled him with uneaſineſs, as indeed did almoſt every | 


object he beheld. While he was thus a prey to anxiety, 


he ventured to write to Mrs. Saunders the following | 


deſcription of his diſtreſs : for he was enough acquaint- 
ed with her hiſtory to know her to be the moſt proper 
advocate he could chuſe; ſince her experience might 


perſuade his Peggy, that a man might be guilty of re. 


peated enormities, yet, when reclaimed, render a wo- 


man of delicacy and diſcernment completely happy. | 


His letter ran thus : 


© Mavan, 


Y EY T left your ſeat, J was full of the agree- 


able hopes of ſoon ſeeing and being united 
to the lovely Miſs Williams. I deferred this wiſhed 
© for interview but til I could ſatisfy my fondneſs, by 
offering her my little fortune, free from an unhappy 
incumbrance. Fatal delay ! I now deſpair of mak- 
© ing the dear creature believe with what ſincerity | 
love, ſince her being my ſuperior in fortune will give 
© a ſelf-intereſted turn to every offer I can make. It was 
© but a few days ago that I heard of her change of cir- 
cumſtances; yet I am perſuaded you was acquainted 
© with it before I left you. Your ſilence, madam, 
© makes me imagine you ſaw ſomething in my beha- 
© yiour that cauſed you to ſuſpect my Peggy was be- 
* 
o 
6 
o 
« 
. 


come leſs dear to me. e madam, if 


you harbour ſo cruel a ſuſpicion. Her lovely idea, 
her virtue, her purity, like a whip of ſcorpions, 
ſtung my boſom, and laſhed me for follics that 1 
would have gladly hid from the world; but more e- 


ſpecially from thoſe who had it in their power 1 in- 
« form 
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© form her of them. This precaution is now unnecel- 
« fary, ſince the perſon to whom I owe the knowledge 
' of her having found in Mrs. Geodwin a mother, 
' told me that the dear maid is acquainted with all my 
' faults; and that her mamma is bent on refuſing me, 
* ſhould I have the hardineſs to renew my addreſſes. I 
« confeſs to you, tho' I ſtill love her with the utmoſt 
« tenderneſs, I could not bring my ſelf to hazard a de- 
' nial, till I knew whether my Peggy herſelf was the 
* inſpirer of this cruel reſolution. Bleſſed with her 
' affection, I ſhould eſteem it no meanneſs to try every 
' method in my power to remove the diſlike of her 
* mother ; but my heart riſes at the thought of court- 
ing her ſcorn; and I know myſelf incapable of bear- 
ing from her, what I believe is frequently practiſed 
on more deſerving men. | | | 

O, madam ! you have felt what it is to love; to 
love a man whoſe paſſions made him guilty of actions 
that his judgment diſapproved on reflection : teach my 
i ever dear Peggy to imitate your conduct, and to re- 
ſent no longer a fault that is already puniſhed by my 
down remorſe. Could I make her ſenſible of what 
* paſſes in my heart, I think I ſhould hardly need an 
advocate: but alas! how can I hope to conquer an 
* anger, which my conduct has but too juſtly deſerved ? 
Or, how can I blame her mother for inſiſting on her 
' avoiding a man of whom ſhe has heard ſo bad a cha- 
' rater? I do not, I dare not juſtiſy myſelf. Vet ſure- 
hy I ought not to be branded with the name of rake 
and debauchee, for one unallowed crime. Vet as it 
is not given to mortals to know the ſecret receſſes of 
* the ſoul, how can the dear creature or her prudent 
mother, be aſſured, chat this firſt deviation from vir- 
; ” may not be the beginning of a life of infamy and 
" villainy! “)! 8 
In this manner I reaſon, while my heart is burſting 
with agony at remembering the happineſs T have loſt, 
" loſt by my own unguarded folly. But why ſhould 
*I, by theſe fond complaints, influence you to plead 
my hopeleſs cauſe, when perhaps him you plead for, 
may in a few months become an indigent ___— 
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It was a dread of this that kept me from Miſs Wil. 


now hope that ſhe will overlook a circumſtance which 
the whole world thinks ſo material. If I conſult my 


reaſon I deſpair ; but if I ſearch into the dictates of 


my own mind, influenced by the ſofteſt and the 
ſtrongeſt of all human paſſions, a glimmering of 
hope gives me a tranſient joy, ſince if I am at all ac- 
quainted with myſelf, the poſſeſſion of the Peruvian 


mines would never have made my deareſt Peggy leſs 


the charmer of my heart: and I can recollect a thou- 


fand inftances, that once perſuaded me our tenderneſs | 


was mutual. Dear madam, forgive this long letter, 
While I am writing to you my aching heart feels a 
momentary eaſe, and I fancy myſelf in the readieſt 
road to a reconcilement with my dear, my lovely 
Peggy: mine did I ſay ; fond man, perhaps ſhe de. 
ſpiſes thee! I cannot bear the thought. Ah! how 
happy would the human race be, could we attend to 
the conſequences of our irregular deſires, in the midſt 
of their impetuoſity! If I lofe her- if I loſe her for 
ever, where ſhall I faſten a juſt accuſation but on my- 
ſelf! This conſideration adds a double weight to my 
deſpair, .already almoſt inſupportable : but I would 
not, by unmanly wailings, add you to the number of 
thoſe who may deſpiſe me, ſo will conelude with only 
deſiring you to tell Mifs Williams, I would fain bring 
my heart to rejoice at her ſplendid ſituation; but the 


fluttering thing felt ſo much tranſport at the thougnt | 


of my giving her eaſe, and what, I then eſteemed 
affluence, that it can't reſign this power without deep 
regret: however, her happineſs is ſo cloſely conneci- 
ed with my own, that 1 can't, I think I can't be ab- 
ſolutely miſerable, while ſhe enjoys felicity, ſo it 1s 
in reality ſelf intereſtedneſs that inclines me to wiſh 
her happy; as happy as beauty, youth, and wealth 
can make her: I would have added another article 


to have compleated her bliſs ; but alas! can I, muſt 
I wiſh the dear maid the tender delights of love? 


This thought informs me what T muſt feel * 
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have loſt all hope, and how vainly I reaſon, when I 
expect eaſe merely from her happineſs, without the 
« extatic joy of increaſing that happineſs, by ſharing in 
(it, From the fulneſs of my heart I am running on, 
« forgetful of all bounds : pardon a man actuated by. - 
« jealouſy and deſpair, and permit me to ſubſcribe my- , 
FA ©: | = my 
| « Mapam, | | 
Tour moſt obliged, 
humble ſervant, 
J. TxaUZMAx. 


Mrs. Saunders, influenced by pity for Trueman, as - 
well as by a little female curioſity, which tempted her 
to enquire into what fault he had committed, ſent his. 
lon * to Miſs Williams, encloſed in a letter from 
herſelf, | | | 


As it was the young lady's cuſtom to conceal nothing 
from her mother, but the ſoftneſs ſhe ſtill felt for True- 
man, ſhe opened her pacquet before her ; but on caſt- 
ing her eye en the ſupericription of her lover's letter, 
ſhe bluſhed and became pale almoſt in the ſame inſtant; 
vhen her mamma obſerving the alteration of her coun- 
tenance, aſked, with eagerneſs, if there was any ill 
news from her friend ? She replied, with a trembling. 
voice, that Mrs. Saunders had ſent one of Mr. True- 
man's letters, and ſhe was weak enough to be affected 
at ſeeing his hand writing; but as a puniſhment, ma- 
dam, for this foible,' He added in a tone of more 
firmneſs, I will deprive myſelf. of the ſatisfaction of. 
"reading Mrs. Saunders's epiſtle till you have peruſed 
3 7 $4 

Miſs Peggy immediately left the room, being, in- 
ted, for all her boaſted reſolution, abſolutely unfit to 
Ontinge in it longer, as ſhe could hardly reſtrain a burſt 
of tenderneſs that overflowed her heart, till ſhe got to 
ler own chamber. Here ſhe gave vent to, the tumult 
of her mind, in à violent ſhower of tears. At this 
ume the girl who had made ſo free with the character 
of Trueman, was employed in duſting a cloſet; and 
poor Peggy's heart was _ full to let her be very mi- 
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nute in her obſervations: ſhe, therefore, without ſe. 


who ran to Miſs Williams, and begged her to tell her 


The poor young lady was extremely confounded at 
having a witneſs of her weakneſs, a witneſs too that 
ſhe could not help diſliking, on account of her having 
heard her talk with an appearance of ſatisfaction, in a 
very diſreſpectful manner of her dear Trueman: ſhe 
now expected to be made the ridicule of every ſervant 
in the houſe; bur Bridget ſoon diſſipated this fear by 
the apology ſhe made for her former conduct. Dear 
© madam,” ſaid: ſhe, © be comforted. If I had known 


«you had been my lady's daughter, I would have cut 
my tongue out before I would have talked in fo rough 
ga manner of any one you liked; but while I believed } 


you not much better than myſelf, I thought I owed 
you but little more regard than my fellow ſervants, 


whom I ſhould take a pride in mortifying, if they | 


© ſet themſelves above me: indeed Ma'am, I don't be- 


_ © lieve Mr. Trueman is half fo bad as he is repreſent- 
ed. What if he did keep à miſtreſs, I don't believe | 


© he keeps one now ; for the woman he lived with 1s 
with her huſband,” and my acquaintance tells me ſhe 
« 1s in a very wretched condition, If my lady will not 
© ſuffer you to marry till ſhe finds a man that has never 
© been guilty of this way, I am afraid ſhe won't hare 
* the happineſs being a grandmother in a hurry,” 
- Miſs: Peggy recollected herſelf as well as ſhe was 
able during this harrangue, and told the impertinent 
girl ſhe wondered at her freedom: adding, that ſhe 
ſhould never be pleaſed with her, if ſhe took the libert) 
of talking of her mother with the leaſt diſreſpect. 
am, ' ſhe continued, in no Haſte for a hufband, ſo 
| © ſhall never be offended at my mamma's ſerupuloſity. 
Well, Miſs,” returned the girl, egcouraged by the 
gentle manner in which her young lady fooks, | 
« ſervants and poor folks are better off than you peopt; 


I ſay 
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« of fortune, for we can marry thoſe we like, without 
making ſuch a rout about it.“ 

Miſs Williams, for that time, diſmiſſed her maid, 
without making any anſwer about Trueman; but as 
he found her a good intelligent giil, ſhe determined, 
when her mind was more calm, to learn all ſhe could 
from her, on this ſubject: ſhe had yet heard little elſe 
beſides broken hints, and unconnected ſcraps of ſcan- 
dal: for her pride, her tenderdeſs, and even her ruf- 
ſed ſpirits, prevented her giving a cloſe attention to 
what was uttered with a deſign to reach her ears. Her 
mamma indeed ſpoke of him as of an abandoned liber- 
tine; but as the ſubje& always put them both on the 
fret, they as much as poſſible avoided it 

While Miſs Peggy was in her chamber, her mother 

was peruſing Mrs. Saunders's letter. That lady e- 
ſouſed the-cauſe of Trueman, with a warmth that gave 
alittle oFence to Mrs. Williams. I have told my rea- 
der the natural diſpoſition of the two ladies were ex- 
tremely different; no wonder then, that on ſo nice a 
ſubje& their thoughts ſhould not be exactly alike, The 
free temper of Mrs. Saunders inclined her to treat the 
infidelity of a lover rather as a folly than a crime, 
while the ſtrictneſs of Mrs. Williams, and a remem- 
brance of what ſhe had ſuffered, made her feel a ten- 
der dread for the fate of her deareft daughter, if in- 
fenced by ſuch an advocate, ſhe too ſhould confound. 
ideas, and think that only folly that deſerved the title 
of complicated and aggravated guilt. To hinder this 
from being the effect of Mrs. Saunders's letter, ſhe de- 
termined to prepare the mind of Miſs Peggy, before 
he would ſuffer her to read it. Trueman's letter re- 
mained unopened on the table when ſhe formed this 
reſolution ; but ſhe had hardly read three lines, before 
he herſelf began to relax of her ſeverity, and when 
ter daughter came down, ſhe gave her her friend's 
epiſtle, with no other caution, than Take care, my 
dear, of your heart; Mrs. Saunders is ſtrangely in 
the intereſt of Mr. Trueman, and he pleads his own N 
cauſe moſt admirably.“ As Miſs Peggy had not for 
along time heard her — mention Trueman's 9 
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but with an air of anger and diſſatisfaction, ſhe was 
agreeably ſurprized at this alteration, and read with 
eagerneſs the following epiſtle from her friend Mrs, 
Saunders. 


Dear Pzccy, | 
1 XcusE my freedom. You juſt now riſe to my 
5 view the agreeable maid I beheld you, when 
with filial piety you were ftripping yourſelf of your 
* little, I was going to ſay ornaments, but to brighten 
* your character, they were neceſſaries, ſtripping your- 
* ſelf to ſuccour your diſtreſſed father. Ah, Peggy, at 
that time Mr. Trueman ſtood in no need of an advo- 
« cate. I ſaw you weep for his misfortunes. Surely 
vou have too much ſenſe to let the depraved cuſtoms 
of the world biaſs you; but T'll not anticipate the 
poor man's reaſonings, he juſtly argues, when he 
hopes from what he feels. If his tenderneſs for you 
made him deſpiſe your want of wealth, I can ſee no 
* reaſon, now the tables are turned, why you ſhould 
* not have the ſame partiality in his favour, If he has 
been guilty of ſome indiſcretions, of an infidelity that 
has juſtly incurred your anger, he ſeems too ſenſible 
of the wrong himſelf, to deſerve that you ſhould ſtill 
be warm in your reſentment, It ever was, and is 
* {till my opinion, that our ſex expoſe themſelves more 
to the laſh of the men's ſatire by their irreconcileable 
behaviour, and exerting their utmoſt revenge againſt 
* follies, ſuch as I imagine Mr. Trueman's, than by 
© all their foibles. | | | | 

* Conſider, my dear, amiable as you are, the chance 
vou muſt run of being many times diſagreeable to an 
all perfect huſband : the men, notwithſtanding their | 
* own imperfections, are far enough from being ſhort- 
* ſighted with reſpect to ours; then what muſt we ex- 
« pect from thoſe who have no faults to make them 
* humble? | 2 =o. 
I I know indeed, by long experience, the mortifica- 
tion it gives a woman of ſenſibility, pardon my va- 
* nity, to have the man ſhe loves act inconſiſtent with 


that affection ſhe wiſhes to inſpire ; but does it 
I | | 4 become | 
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' become the beſt of us to be implacable ? To me it 
appears a mere quibble to pretend to forgive an injury, 
while we are continuing the puniſhment. I wrong, 
hope I wrong you, it I ſuppoſe Mr. Trueman can 
need any one to plead his cauſe, after you have per- 
* uſed the incloſed. I make no doubt but he wrote 
' it with a deſign that you ſhould ſee it. What can bs 
* more pathetic ? What can be more ſtriking ? He who 
* once had it in his power, to rule your affections in 
* favour of others, now thinks he ſtands in want of an 
interceſſor himſelf. Be generouſly kind, and write 
* me ſuch a letter, as will revive his fainting hopes : 
but I forget, your mamma's approbation ought to be 
© aſked before ſuch a ſtep can be taken, and 1 ply her 
* an enemy to all artifice ; get her but to read poor 
© Trueman's letter, and I dare fay ſhe will not refuſe 
him her pity : for my own part, was my girl in your 
* ſituation, and as tenderly beloved as I believe you to 
' be, I ſhould rejoice in her proſpect of happineſs, and 
not heſitate a moment to give my conſent to juſt ſuch 
another lover. It is not from one falſe ſtep we ought 
to define the character of the man; but from the te- 
nor of his life. Dear Miſs Williams, judge by this 
rule, and Mr. Trueman will ſtill be happy. You have 
© been for years the ſupreme delight of his life: will 
generoſity, will juſtice let you ſtifle the remembrance 
*of a number of obligations, which I have heard you 
* recount with pleaſure ? Muſt he who ventured, and 
actually underwent, the horrors of a jail to protect 
you from ruin, be rendered wretched by your want 
*of pity? I can't ſuppoſe it. J am not acquainted 
"with the nature of his offence ; but if it was only an 
* intrigue with ſome other woman ; or what is, in my 
opinion leſs heinous, a criminal indulgence into which 
he was hurried by the ſtrength of paſſion, without de- 
* fign, forgive and uſe him kindly, make him yours, 
*and I dare inſure your happineſs and his fidelity. 
s Dear Peggy, I know your heart ſides with my plead- 
ings; but I am under ſome pain left they ſhould give 
* offence to your mamma, whom I honour and revere, 
* tho' my volatile temper will not let me imitate her 
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« gravity. I am happy myſelf, tho' my conſort was far | 
from being a Joſeph, and I would fain perſuade you 
to become fo, by giving your hand where your heart 
has long been fixed, for let his crime be what it will 
« T affirm, from what I know of you both, that who. 
* ever human frailty made him chuſe for the miſtreſs of 
an unguarded idle hour, you will never be happy 
© without each other. You are the wife of his choice, 
© her on whom he has fixed his efteem ; reward this 
choice, and let me congratulate you both: which will 
give a high pleaſure to, dear Mis, 


© Yours, moſt ſincerely, 
J. SaunDERs. 


Miſs Williams read every ſentence that favoured her 
lover with approvation, except thoſe that brought 
ſtrongly to her mind the nature of his offence, which 
gave her pain, notwithſtanding the ſlight manner in 
which it was treated by her friend: ſhe could not re- 
concile herſelf to that miſtreſs of an idle hour, with 
half the eaſe ſhe wiſhed. It was neceſſary, it was po- 
litic, to make Trueman plead for Trueman : his letter 
ſoftened her heart, and when ſhe came to that part 
where he mentioned his fear of becoming a beggar, 
ſhe burſt into tears, and after continuing a moment 
thoughtful, cried, © I'll try all my power to prevent 
that atleaſt : that I may do, ſurely, without any of- 
« fence to virtue. 
Her mamma, who was in the room, ſmiled at her 
agitation, and gueſſed the cauſe, but did not interrupt 
her. But when ſhe had finiſhed her letter, ſhe aſked 
her with a ſmile, what generous reſolution had made 
her forget herſelf, and talk aloud. * It is, madam, 
ſhe replied, inſpired with confidence by the kind looks 
of her mother, to return ſome part of the debt I owe 
« Mr. Trueman : he ſays, he is afraid his folly will be 
© his ruin; let me, O let me ſave from want the man 
that ſheltered me from deſtruction. My heart will 


find far more ſatis faction from this uſe of money, than 
any 
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any ] can put it to.“ Why, my dear, returned Mrs. 
Williams, I am informed the man who ſues him lays 
© his action for five thouſand pounds, and is fo ſure of 
ſucceſs that he has actually refuſed almoſt one thou- 
ſand, Five thouſand pounds !' anſwered Miſs Peggy, 
almoſt ſtuned at the largeneſs of the ſum, then 1 de- 
* ſpair of ſerving him; but J am ſure, at leaſt, Fought 
to ty. I am told this enemy is in neceſſitous circum- 
* ſtances ; perhaps he may be glad to take what he 
once refuſed. Your tenderneis, madam, has en- 
' paged you to give me many ornaments of value, per- 
mit me to diipole of them.“ Mrs. Williams anſwer- 
ed, No, no, my dear, you ſhan't want the power of 
chewing your gratitude, without being obliged to part 
* with your jewels. I think with you that ſomething 
© ought to be done, to ſhew that we are not ungrate- 
ful: but it is a nice point, Mr. Trueman may attri- 
© bute our endeavours to ſerve him, as an invitation 
to renew his addreſſes; or at leaſt, as a proof that 
we have not all the diſlike to his conduct it deſerves, 
© both which L would willingly avoid.“ £12 *. 
The conſultation at length terminated in a reſolution 
to get to the ſpeech of Trueman's antagoniſt; and Mrs. 
Williams, at Miſs's defire, left the interview to her. 
They avoided returning any anſwer to Mrs. Saunders's 
etter, till they were better acquainted with the ſitua- 
tion of Trueman's law-ſuit, the vexatious effects of 
which they reſolved to prevent, if it was in the power 
of a moderate ſum to do it. Fi 67 6:77 Þ 
_ While the affairs of Trueman ſeemed to be thus 
changing for the better, he waited with a painful ex- 
pectation for an anſwer from Mrs. Saunders, and every 
poſt increaſed his fear, that ſhe too had given him up 
as unworthy of her friendſhip. 
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CHAP. III. 


- In which is ſome unexpected particulars, relating to 
went Þ. Trueman's birth. 


'N /FRS. Middleton, Trueman's houſe-keeper, often 
endeavoured to divert her maſter in his chought- 
ful moments, by ripping up the little occurrences of 
his infant years, and talking with a fond reſpect of his | 
- deceaſed mother and uncle; and the tattle of this wor- 
thy old woman frequently gave a new turn to his re. 
fections, when they were moſt tormenting. One day 
he was oppreſſed with the moſt gloomy melancholy, 
and among other cauſes of diſcontent was revolving in 
- His mind the unkind behaviour of his father : he ſpoke 
of him with ſome bitterneſs ; but was not a little ſur- 
prized to hear old Sarah, as ſhe always inſiſted on his 
calling her, take his part ſo far as to ſay Perhaps my 
old maſter may not be ſo much to blame as you ima- 
* gine.' © Not to blame! returned Trueman in a heat, 
not to blame to endeavour to cheat me out of what 
he knew to be my right.“ Nay, dear maſter ;' re- 
plied the faithful creature, be not angry with me; J 
* wiſh, things were otherwiſe; but I am afraid he 
© will never-like you better, nor give you any ſhare 
in what he is worth, if he can help it; for while! 
was in the family there was a talk of ſettling all on 
« maſter Robin. | 
Mr. Trueman felt more indignation than he expreſ. 
ſed at this barbarous treatment, and old Sarah could 
not be prevailed on to explain what ſhe meant by vin- 
dicating her maſter's father in his barbarity. As often 
as it recurred to Trueman's memory, it appeared to 
him myſterious, tho” ſhe did all in her power to make 
him believe he had miſunderſtood what ſhe ſaid ; but 
the imbaraſſment and confuſion with which ſhe ſpoke, 
while ſhe was endeavouring to explain away the real 
Tenſe of what ſhe had. uttered, convinced him that 
there was ſome important meaning which ſhe ſtrove to 


conceal. It was in vain that he preſſed her; no intrea- 
| ties 
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ties could make ker give him the leaſt hint towards un- 
ravelling the myſtery that he was perſuaded was hid 
under her words ; but what ſhe refuſed to diſcloſe, a 
very little time brought to light. OE 
It was Trueman's cuſtom to ſpend an hour or two every 
day, in a thoughtful ſolitude, under the ſhade of ſome tall 
trees that grew near his houſe ; as he was croſſing the high 
road to get to his beloved covert, he picked up an open 
letter directed tothe Lord Northly, in which, to his great 
amazement, he found his own name mentioned ſeveral 
times, and tho' great part of the letter was covered 
with mud, there was enough legible to fill him with 
apprehenſions of a rival, as well as to give him ſome 
concern for his own life. He found that his lordſhip 
was informed that it was to him he ought to attribute 
Miſs Williams's coldneſs, and that he was adviſed to 
put a ſtop to his claim, if he hoped to ſucceed with 
that lady: his firſt thoughts led him to believe that no- 
thing leſs than a challenge would be the conſequence 
of this advice; but he was rouſed from theſe reflec- 
tions; and the aſtoniſhment that this incident had 
thrown him in, by a dreadful groan that iſſued from a- 
| Mong the trees: he pocketted the letter, and haſted to 
ſuccour the diſtreſſed. At the entrance of the covert 
he beheld a well-dreſſed man, who appeared to be 
near thirty years of age ; as he was as pale as death 
and his eye-lids cloſed, Trueman believed the groan he 
had heard was occaſioned by nature's laſt pang ; but 
on his going near him, he found he ſtill breathed : he 
hurried home to procure the poor man fome aſſiſtance, 
and quickly returned with a couple of ſtout fellows, 
who removed him from the damp earth, where he lay, 
and carried him to Trueman's houſe, intirely inſen- 
hble : not all the remedies they could uſe, brought him 
enough to himſelf to be able to ſpeak till the'next day, 
when he gave ſuch an account of himſelf as would have 
made a man of leſs humanity than Trueman repent of 
his hoſpitality. | | | 
© You ſee before you,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
Trueman; a wretch unworthy to live. Heaven has 
* diſappointed my defigns ; but I have all the mur- 
- N 5 derer's 
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* derer's guilt. Deliver me, fir, up to juſtice ; I wich 
not for life, and: I have no hopes of eſcaping the 
« ſhame of a public exit; yet if hand had not 
* erred, I had before now been paſt all ſenſe of ſhame, 
but, all-merciful heaven! I had been paſt repentance 
too. | | 

Contending paſſions made him unable to proceed, 
Mr. Trueman thought himſelf ſtrangely intereſted in 
this man's ſtory, and was not without ſuſpicion that he 
was the perion deſigned to be murdered, and that this 
was ſome baſe aſſiaſſin hired by the unknown Lord 
Northly to take away his life : however the agitation 
and terror of this unhappy man worked too ſtrongly 
on his pity to ſuffer him to come at the truth, by mak- 
ing a handle of his own confeſſion, and delivering him | 
up to juftice ; he even gave him every conſolation 
in his power, promiſing to conceal him from the 
world. But vain were theſe promiſes ; he expired the 
next day. 

Some hours before he died, he pronounced the names 
of Lord Northly and Miſs Williams, with great ear- 
neſtneſs, and exciaimed againſt himſelf, as the worſt of 
villains ; he ſeemed in his ſenſes, and Trueman was 

near his bed-fide, but when ke aſked him with eager- 
neſs, what he knew of Miſs Williams, he. replied, 
Nothing. I never ſaw her; it was avarice, curſt a- 
* varice, that made me ſeek his death. Had my friend, 
my benefactor, never ſeen her, I might now have 
been innocent and happy!” Here he was ſeized with 
convulſions which put an end to his diſcourſe, and 
he uttered nothing more but wild incoherent ravings. 

After his death, it was found that he had ſhot him- 
ſelf under the left breaſt, and by the colour of the 
wound it appeared to have been done ſome time. As 
there was no enquiry made Concerning this man, True- | 
man was confirmed in the opinion, of his being ſent 
to deſtroy him; but however he kept his thoughts to 
himſelf, but felt the keeneſt reſentment, reſolving, if 
he ever ſhould meet this baſe lord, to accuſe him of in- 
tending to murder him : nay, he worked” himſelf up 


to ſuch @ pitch, by conſidering him as a pretender 1 
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his dear Miſs Williams, and by the dread of his qua- 
lity, making him a ſucceſsful rival, that he reſolved to 
be his own avenger, and to call him to a ſtrict account 
for his deſigned villainy ; but he had no means of find- 
ing where to direct to his lordſhip, as the letter he had 
found did not mention the place of abode, it having 
been covered with an outward caſe. The reſtleſs un- 
eaſineſs of his mind; the continual fear of freſh. in- 
juries, and his impatience to revenge old ones, made 
him ſo miſerable that he wiſhed his lordſhip's execrable 
agent had been permitted to perform his taſk ; but this 
wearineſs of life did not at all leſſen his deſire of ſatis- 
faction, as it is improperly called; for every time his 
reflections returned to Miſs Williams, the idea of her 
becoming the wife of the man he deteſted, made that 
deteſtation increaſe. | | 

Mr. Trueman, while in this painful perturbation - of 
mind, received the news of his father's death, and at 
the ſame time he found that Sarah had been well ac- 
quainted with the old man's intentions, ſince he ſaw 
himſelf utterly excluded from any ſhare in what he poſ- 
ſeſſed. His thoughts were ſo full of revenge, jealouſy, 
and love, that he hardly conſidered this injuſtice as a 
misfortune; but as his temper was a good deal the 
worſe for his perplexities, he vented ſeveral expreſſions 
of anger againſt his father, that would not have eſcap- 
ed him, had he not been already rendered peeviſn, 
even tho' he had felt the loſs of wealth more keenly. 
He threatened to endeavour to ſet aſide the will by a 
courſe of law; but his honeſt houſekeeper adviſed 
him to the contrary, telling him that ſhe was ſure 
his father's wife would be too cunning for him ; for 
to her knowledge ſhe had conſulted the ableſt .coun- 
inn 10-515 100 eee | 4 1 Zi, 

As hiz paſſions gained ſtrength by oppoſition, he 
ſaid ſome harſh things to the poor old woman, and 
charged her with being cold to his intereſt. This her 
affection could noi bear; ſhe was immediately thrown 
off her guard, and replied: with tears, Your mother 
never doubted my love both to you and herſelf, 
when ſhe truſted me with a ſecret which ſhe , 
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from the whole world. When I adviſe you not to con- 
tradict my old maſter's will, I do no more than what 
is juſt; for I know you have no more right to his 
* eftate than him he has left it to, nor perhaps half ſo 
much. He, if people ſay true, is his child; but I 
have your mother's word for it, that you are not ſo. 
Not old Trueman's ſon, replied Trueman in a flame. 
I will not ſuffer the fame of my dear mother to be 
* traduced ; what ground, what reaſon have you for 
* ſuch a ſuggeſiton ?* © I have proofs for what I have 
* ſaid,” returned the houſe-keeper ; but I have bound 
* myſelf by an oath never to produce them, except to 
your real father: and this ſecret ſhould have died 
with me, if my love for you, that could not bear to 
be ſuſpected, had not forced it from me. My deareſt 
* maſter, I can only tell you, that you owe your birth 
to a gentleman of rank, who has been many years 
out of the kingdom, to which perhaps he will never 
return; but till I have certain news of his death, or 
believe my own to be near, I will religiouſly ob- 
© ſerve my vow, in keeping from the eyes of every 
© creature, a letter your mother gave me for him on her 
* death-bed. - | ? 

This ſtrange diſcovery threw Trueman into the ut- 
moſt amazement. He had not the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt the veracity of the affectionate old woman, who 
had given him the ſtrongeſt proof a diſintereſted love, 
when ſhe had offered to ſtrip herſelf of her all to ren- 
der him happy; it was not therefore at all likely that 
ſhe ſhould, when his bounty had made her independent 
of his mother-in-law, be ſo far engaged in her intereſt 
as to frame a falſehood to prevent his proſecuting his 
juſt right. He diſcarded the ſuggeſtion the moment it 
entered his thoughts, and with an air of confidence, 
that reſtored the peace of the poor old woman's mind, 
begged to be informed of all the circumſtances ſhe 
could let him know, without breach of her oath, ſay- 
ing, that his curioſity ſhould never make him wiſh her 
to infringe ſo ſacred an obligation. 9. 

She told him, that his grand-father had under his 


care the two ſons of a gentleman, who had an — 
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near the pariſh of which he was curate; theſe yo 
gentlemen were placed with this poor man, who live 


in a very frugal manner, in order to enure them be- 


times to hardſhips. When they were old enough to be 
ſent to the univerſity, their father ſuffered them to ap- 
pear ſuitable to his rank ; but before, there was ſcarce 
any difference to be ſeen betwixt them and their tutor's 
ſons. The youngeſt of the two boys, very early ſhewed 
an affection for his maſter's daughter, and this affection 
continued, even after he went to the college, and he 
frequently ſtole a week or two from ftudy to ſee her. 
In one of theſe clandeſtine interviews, ſaid the old 
© woman, they had a quarrel, in which your mother 
© reſolved never more to ſee her lover. Happy would 
it have been for her, if ſhe had kept her reſolution. 
For ſeveral weeks he was denied admittance, in which 
time my poor young miſtreſs was continually teized 
by her father, who had got ſome intimation of the 
young ſquire's being her ſweet-heart, to accept of the 
' courtſhip of a farmer's ſon, in our neighbourhood, 
who had a little money left him by a relation. Though 
$ ſhe was very angry with the young gentleman her lov- 
* er, ſhe could hardly be prevailed on to think of - ano- 
ther; however, to oblige her father, ſhe let this man, 
* who was my old maſter Trueman, come to fee her, 
* and as I believed him to be an honeſt man I per- 
* ſuaded your mother to liſten to his offers, though 1 
* knew of her love to the gentleman. Often and often 
* have I reproached myſelf for this advice, which ſhe 
* unhappily took. When her anger began to abate, 
* ſhe would gladly have recalled the encouragement 
* ſhe had given Trueman, to whom ſhe had not the 
* leaſt affection; but her father inſiſted on her marrying 
him, and ſhe reſolved to obey. Mean while the young 
* ſpark uſed all his diligence to get to the fight of his 
* miſtreſs, and by the contrivance of a baſe wretch of 
a dairy-maid, was concealed in my young miſtreſs's 
* bed-chamber, without the knowledge of any other 
* perſon in the houſe. He made himſelf known the 


moment ſhe came into the room, and proteſted he 
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© had no deſign that need give her terror, fince he only 
came to take a laſt farewel. The moving manner in 
* which he ſpoke, made her forget all her anger, 
© They lamented together the inequality of their ſtations: 
* which hindered their being happy: in ſhort, the 
poor dear creature, who had till now always been an 
example of modeſty and prudence, ſo far forgot her- 
* ſelf as to be perſuaded out of her honour. This only 
fault coſt her millions of tears, and at laſt her life: 
for ſhe never enjoyed a peaceful minute afterwards, 
* The wicked creature, who had been hired by the 
5 gentleman to hide him, was the firſt to divulge my 
poor miſtreſs's ſhame, and her altered looks confirmed 
* the truth of what ſhe ſaid. I ſhall never forget the 
piteous lamentations ſhe made, when I gave into her 
* hand a letter that told her the parents. of her lover 
had cauſed him to be ſent to ſea, for fear he ſhould 
© be perſuaded to marry her : but vain were all her 
* weeping, ſhe never ſaw him more. There were in 
* this Jetter notes to the value of a hundred pounds, 
which the writer ſaid, was to comfort her for the lo!s 
* of one whom ſhe ought to have thought too much a- 
< bove her, to have given him encouragement. She at 
© laſt found herſelf with child, and intruſted me with 
© her condition; meanwhile her father preſſed her ear- 
* neſtly to marry the young farmer, who having heard 
of her preſent, renewed his ſuit with great warmth, 
© though, I dare ſay, he gueſſed on what account 
the money was given. To make ſhort of my ſtory, 
* ſhe continued, my young miſtreſs was prevailed on to 
* marry him, after he had been made acquainted with 
her misfortune. Till this time he behaved well 
enough; but as there was not much love on either 
ſide, they ſoon grew diſcontented with each other, 
and the jears the huſband met with when you was born, 
which was before your mother had been married ſe- 
ven months, encreaſed his ill humour. He reproached 
her with her folly, though he himſelf is ſadly belied 
if he was not as guilty with your brather's mother; 
but the men may do any thing, you know; I ſuppoſe 


he would have made no ſcruple of telling the _— 
ot W. 
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© town that you were not his ſon, if he had not given 
« his oath, and a bond, that obliged him never to di- 
«yulge it, on the forteiture of all he had with his wife. 
«This bond my miſtreſs put in my poſſeſſion before ſhe 
died; which, T think, ought to be a proof of the 
truth of what I have been telling you.“ Here ſhe 
produced the bond, which, without mentioning what 
the ſecret was, obliged old Trueman to filence. She 
then went on with her relation, telling him that his 
ſuppoſed father always had an averſion to him from his 
birth, and it was this averſion that made his mother beg 
her brother the miniſter to take the boy under his care, 
as he was continually the cauſe of quarrels while he was 
in the family. She ſaid too, that his poor mother fell 
a ſacrifice to her weakneſs and her huſband's ill nature; 
that ſhe continued to love the man who had been her 
ruin; and therefore had not affection enough for her 
huſband to bear his froward humour, with a becoming 
patience ; and that ſhe never returned his ſnapiſhneſs, 
without expoſing herſelf to the molt cutting reflections. 
J alone, ſhe added, was made acquainted with her 
* unhappineſs, all about them thinking her extremely 
well married, as maſter was a ſober induſtrious man, 
and in a thriving way; but many a time, poor ſoul, 
* has ſhe told me, ſhe would gladly change conditions 
with the meaneſt of her ſervants, if by that ſhe could 
* eſcape hearing every day of her ſhame. At laſt his 
© cruelty and churliſh behaviour made her take to drink- 
ing, which ſoon put an end to her life and miſery to- 
* gether. The day before ſhe died, ſhe gave me a letter, 
* which ſhe ordered me never to give to any one but to 
him to whom it was directed, and obliged me to pro- 
* miſe to do all in my power to ſhield her unhappy bo 

from misfortune. You ſee, ſir, ſhe added, I could 
*do no leſs than I did, though you have ſo nobly 
* rewarded me. O do not doubt my affection to you 
"ſtill; my heart bleeds while I ſee you moap about, 
* as if ſome diſmal diſaſter had happened to you. Your 
* mother thought me worthy your confidence ;--- I can 
"at leaſt be ſecret.” * 
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Mr. Trueman began to conceive a much higher 0. 
pinion of his faithful houſe-keeper, from this relation, | 
than he had done before; for he thought ita great proof 
of her good ſenſe, to be intruſted with a ſecret of ſuch 
importance, and yet behave without inſolence. He 
therefore determined to give vent to the uneaſineſs of 
his own mind, and actually made her acquainted with 
what he dreaded would be the conſequences of his un- 
lucky and criminal amour ; and informed her of the 
affection he felt for the lovely Peggy, and his fear of 
being totally diſregarded, on account of his having a 
man of quality for his rival. The old woman chid | 
him for his want of conduct; laughed at his keeping 
away from his miſtreſs, and truſting the ſacceſs of his | 
love to the mediation of another, and exhorted him, by 
all means to get a ſight of her. | 

This opening of his heart, tho' it was only to his 
own ſervant, gave Trueman ſome eaſe, and the in- 
formation the old woman had given him concerning 
his birth, was a relief to him rather than otherwiſe. 
He had never felt that filial reverence for the deceaſed 
old man, that affectionate children experience for a ten- 
der parent, ſince he had from his moſt early years been 
too much the object of his fear, to be much ſo of his 
complacency; his reſentment againſt his ſuppoſed fa - 
ther vaniſhed, and he was now glad to find him leſs 
guilty than he had imagined him : as his anger abated, 
he found himſelf leſs rufled and uneaſy, and he was 
not without a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion, that he ſhould be ac- 
knowledged by ſome man of fortune, whoſe alliance 
and countenance would ſet him more on a level with 
his dear Miſs Williams. | 

In the midft of theſe flattering imaginations the poſt 
brought him a letter from his attorney, that gave him 
ſtill ſtronger hopes of happineſs ; but we muſt not 
quite forget Miſs Williams, who was kindly employing 
all her endeavours to extricate her imprudent lover 
from the conſequences of his folly. | 
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- CHA E IV: 


Miſs Williams finds, in Cleora's huſband, a man ho 
had already given her much terror, and is ſoftened 
enough by the diſtreſſes of the unhappy woman f 
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forgive her, and relieve her neceſſities. e 
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Have told my readers that Miſs Williams was deter- 
| mined to queſtion her maid more narrowly about 
what ſhe knew of Trueman. She took the ſureſt way 
of hearing all the particulars that had come to her 
knowledge, that of ſeeming to doubt the truth of the 
whole ſtory ; for the girl, very much piqued at her 
young lady's appearing to diſbelieve a relation, which 
ſhe had credited, very readily told het in what manner 
ſhe had got her intelligence, and offered to go with her 
to a houſe in the neighbourhood, where, ſhe ſaid, 
the young creature Trueman had deluded, lived al- 
moſt without ſubſiſtence. Miſs Peggy liſtened to this 
propoſal, and pity and curioſity joined to make her ac- 
cept 1t. | 85 

5 ſhe had no mind to be known, and had by a pre- 
ſent obliged her ſervant to ſecrecy, ſne went in ſome of 
the worſt of this girl's cloaths, and paſſed for her ac- 
quaintance. Ina wretched room ſhe found the miſerable 
Cleora, who was alone, weeping over her crimes and 
misfortunes. Her pale dejected look intirely diſarmed 
Miſs Williams of the reſentment ſhe had always felt, 
when ſhe conſidered this unhappy creature as an object 
of delight to Trueman; and indeed ſhe now ſeemed very 
little capable of giving any one the paſſion of jealouſy. 
The maid ſpoke to her without any ceremony, as to an 
old acquaintance, and afked her freely if Trueman was 
likely to agree with her huſband's terms. Cleora ſeemed 
a little ruffled, and caſting her eyes on Miſs Peggy, 
ſaid ſhe did not chuſe to talk of her affairs before abſo- 
lute ſtrangers, tho”, as ſhe wanted to aſk her a queſtion 
or two, ſhe ſhould be extremely glad to ſee her another 
time. The girl replied, that the young woman who 
Was with her, ſhe was very ſure, would never ſay any 


thing 
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thing of what ſhe heard, and ſhe had brought her, be. 
cauſe ſhe knew ſhe had it in her power to ſerve her] 
To this Cleora only replied, with a ſigh, that ſhe wa: 
too miſerable to be reheved. * Now I warrant you} 
returned Bridget, you are pining after this wickedl 
* man, who, now he has got his ends, don't care a 
fig for you.” | 0 | 
Far from it, anſwered Cleora, I would not if I. 
might, ever ſee Mr. Trueman more; but, if I could, 
I I would prevent his ruin. It was on that account [| 
© wanted to ſpeak with you, Mrs. Dorothy told me 
to day that you live with Miſs Williams: what! 
is the real character of that young lady? Do you 
think ſhe could be prevailed on to give me a 
hearing without reproaches, if I attempted ſpeak-f 
ing to her? I have a ſecret of importance that J 
* ſhould be glad to communicate to her.” * I dare 
* fay, replied the maid, my lady will treat you with 
good manners, though you may be ſure ſhe won't 
like you the better for what has paſt between you and 
Mr. Trueman; but I think it would be better to ſend | 
to her than come yourſelf, I will faithfully deliver | 
any meſſage to her.“ Cleora ſeemed ſtill thy of ſpeak- 
ing before the ſtranger, and Miſs Williams would not 
have reaped any ſatis faction from her diſguiſe, if the 
entrance of Cleora's huſband had not turned her 
thoughts on a ſcheme very different from that ſhe had 
propoſed to herſelf when ſhe came: ſhe beheld in him 
the gay fellow who had given her ſo much terror the 
night ſhe was ſearched by the cuſtom | houſe officers: 
it immediately occured to her thoughts, that the fear of | 
being diſcovered might make him glad to accept of 
what he would otherwiſe refuſe, and ſhe inſtantly re- 
ſolved to make the moſt of this fear This man had, 
by the connivance of his keepers, broke from confine- 
ment, and having eſcaped all purſuit for two or three 
2 was almoſt forgot; but a large parcel of tea 
eing lately ſeized in the houſe of his aunt, he was ad- 
vertiſed, and a reward offered for apprehending him. 
This Miſs Peggy had learnt from the public Paper: 
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He retired the moment he found his wife had company, 
and left Miſs Williams to be made more certain that 
he was not miſtaken in his perſon; She aſked his 
happy wife what buſineſs her huſband followed? 
None, ſhe ſaid, for he was under trouble, and durſt 
not appear abroad? What is he in debt,” ſhe aſked. 
I know not,” was anſwered; But for theſe two 
months we have ſubſiſted on ſelling our cloaths ; till 
that time he took care to ſupply me with neceſſaries, 
Aby ſomething he did abroad; but now I have the 
' near proſpect of want, for he will not ſtir out of 
doors to do any thing, and he threatens to leave me 

i as ſoon as his law-ſuit ſhall be decided.” 
Miſs Williams enquired of Cleora, if ſhe had no re- 
lation capable of ſupporting her ; ſhe told her an only 
brother was all ſhe could depend on for the leaſt aſſiſt- 
ance, and his face ſhe was aſhamed to ſee. The di- 
ſtreſs that was viſible on her countenance while ſhe 
ſpoke, and the tears that followed, made the tender 
heart of Miſs Peggy feel compaſſion, inſtead of anger: 
he forgot her diſguiſe ; ſhe followed the dictates of her 
benevolence, and gave this hated woman, who had 
been the cauſe of the keeneſt anguiſh ſhe had ever 
known, two guineas to ſupply her preſent neceſſities, 
and promiſed her future aſſiſtance. This preſent, ſo 
inconſiſtent with her appearance, and the ſight of a fine 
diamond on her finger, which ſhe had ſhewn by 
thoughtleſsly pulling off her glove, to take the gold 
out of her purſe, made Cleora at once ſee the trick that 
had been put on her. The tears burſt out afreſh, and 
ſhe was unable to return proper acknowledgments to 
the young lady for her bounty. At laſt ſhe ſaid, with 
a deep ſigh, If you, madam, are Miſs Williams, I 
have two requeſts to make to you; the one is, to 
become my advocate with my brother, over whom I 
have heard you have a great influence: the other is 
to forgive Mr. Trueman, who is, how ſhall I ſpeak 
'1t? far leſs guilty than I am. It was compaſſion 
alone that induced him to ſuccour an indigent friend- 
* leſs creature; this compaſſion I acknowledge, to 
my eternal ſhame, I hoped to improve into —_ 
| W dut 
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© but he was too ſtrongly attached to you, tho' he be- 
© lieved you falſe, to give his heart to another, O, 
* madam, forgive one only deviation from the tender. 
© neſs he Shes: you, and you will have nothing elle to 
* pardon.” | 

Miſs Williams fat in an attentive filence, while ſhe 
was ſpeaking ; her eyes grew moiſt, which ſhe endea. 
voured to conceal, and as ſoon as ſhe had done ſhe ſaid, 

Let us not trouble ourſelves about Mr. Trueman; the 
man that won't plead for himſelf deſerves not to be 
heard by his advocate. Tell me who this brother is, 
© over whom TI have ſuch an influence, and depend on 
my inclination to ſerve you.” | 

Cleora named the young gentleman who had ſhewn 

ſuch compaſſion to her ſuppoſed mother. He had from 
that time been very intimate in the family, and was 


now on the point of being married to one of Miſs Peg 


gy's moſt particular acquaintance. | 

Miſs Peggy rejoiced in the hope of bringing about 
this reconciliation ; but at preſent her mind was much 
more earneſtly employed in difentangling Trueman 
from his embaraſſments, by bringing his antagoniſt to 
ſome agreement ; ſhe therefore left Cleora, after hav- 
ing given her freſh aſſurances of aſſiſtance. | 


Ein . 
An end put to Trueman's law-ſuit, by the flight of his 


antagoniſt. 


VIE Williams, after revolving in her mind a 
good many ſchemes to render herſelf ſerviceable 
to her lover, determined to force his enemy to accept 
of a moderate ſum to drop the proſecution, or on his 


refuſal to deliver him up to the hands of joſtice. Full 


of her project ſhe intreated her mamma to perſuade her 
father to endeavour to bring the wretch to terms. Mr. 
Williams, who was only come to town to viſit his 

ſpouſe and daughter, and lived almoſt intirely with his 
brother Le Brun, was not extremely ready to undertake 


this commiſſion, and objected to it, as it might ver) 
Ss probably 
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probably do him they would ſerve rather hurt than 
good, by increaſing the arrogance and demands of the 
injured huſpand i but as Miſs Peggy thought herſelf 
ſore of obliging him to come to any terms, ſhe {lighted 
her father's reaſonings, and at laſt, though contrary to 
his judgment, prevailed on him to go directly to 
Cleora's lodgings, and at the ſame time, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Bridget her maid, got a couple of conſtables 
concealed in an adjoining room. Miſs Peggy did not 
acquaint her ſervant for what theſe men were employed, 
and ſhe, a little out of pique that ſhe was but half 
truſted, and more from compaſſion to Cleora, who, 
ſhe imagined, was to be brought to puniſhment, in- 
formed that unhappy creature that ſhe might get out 
of the way. As ſhe had but a moment's time to give 
her this information, ſhe uſed but little precaution in 
delivering what ſhe fancied it was ſo neceſſary ſhe 
ſhould be teld ; ſhe only ſaid two men were hid in the 
houſe, and if ſhe had any thing to fear, ſhe ought to 
make her eſcape. * Then I am betrayed,” replied the 
huſband, darting a furious look at his terrified wife, 
this comes of your private cabals ; but III fell my 
„life dear, you ſtrumpet.* _ PEE.” 

The poor girl, who expected no ſuch conſequence. 
from her officiouſneſs, on ſeeing him charge a piſtol, 
ſcreamed out murder. When Mr. Williams entered, 
he found the whole houſe in the utmoſt confuſion ; and 
on his enquiry for the perſon he wanted, was told he, 
had juſt ruſhed out of doors, in the utmoſt burry and 
confuſion, vowing vengeance to all who retarded his, 
fight, Miſs Williams knew nothing of this diſtur- 
bance, as ſhe did not follow her father immediately, 
and was exceſſively frighted on ſeeing the houſe ſur- 
rounded with people: ſhe aſked, with great earneſt- 
neſs, for her father ; he appeared; but ſeemed very 
much diſpleaſed, and returned home with her in the. 
coach ſhe came in, without ſpeaking, though ſhe in- 
treated him many times to tell the cauſe of his anger. 
As ſoon as he came into the room where her mamma 
was ſitting, he began by telling her a revengeful wo- 
man had often more guilt than thoſe ſhe endeavoured 
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to puniſh. * I am not ſure,” he added, that you 
won't have that of murder to anſwer for.” ] fir, 
replied Peggy; What have I done that deſerves ſo 
ſevere a reprehenſion ?' © That which you can't undo, 
he replied ſternly. © The woman, I believe, is fright- 
ed to death, and the man I ſuppoſe is gone to re- 
venge hiniſelf on Trueman. Your confident, with 
whom you went abroad in diſguiſe, can tell you 
more, if ſhe will but ſpeak ; but I can get nothing 
out of her, but a confuſed heap of ſtuff, that you em- 
ployed two conſtables to take Trueman's miſtreſs in- 
to cuſtody, after you had promiſed to be her friend. 
I am aſhamed of ſuch a proceeding, and take it ex- 
*'tremely ill, that I ſhould be made to appear in fo 
*- ſcandalous and cruel a contrivance. What can you 
lay to the young woman's charge? You had no 
power to hur ther. Dear fir, let me ſpeak,” interrupt- 
ed Miſs Peggy, *I would not hurt her. I had no ſuch 
* defign : I pity her, and will ſerve her; but her hul- 
© band1s a vile wretch, who deſerves-puniſhment. I 
* know him to be ſuch, yet would, if I could ſcreen 


. 


him from Juſtice, that I might eſcape the cenſure of 


© revengeful.* She then told all I have related of her 
contrivance, and they were not without hopes that the 
flight of this man would be of the ſame effect as 
if they had forced him to come to an agreement. She, 
with the permiſſion of her mamma, went that very 
evening to quiet the fears of the wretched Cleora, and 
again to offer her ſuccour. She found her preparing 
to leave the houſe, though hardly able to ſtand: her 
truſband had left an order that ſhe ſhould be ftripped of 
every thing, and as he had not diſcharged what he 
owed for rent, the people were very much in a hurry 
to fulfill their commiſſion. The fight of Miſs Williams 
renewed her terrors ; ſhe already fancied herſelf in a 
Place of confinement, and it was a conſiderable time be- 
fore ſhe could be brought to believe that it was not for 
her the men lay in wait: however, the tender, heart- 
ed Peggy's reſtoring to her the apparel of which 
ſhe had been ſtripped, a little regained her confi- 
dence. | if I bl 
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Miſs Williams talked to her in a manner moſt pro- 
per to ſooth her cares, but the ' unfortunate Cleora 
begged her to leave her, with an earneſtneſs that ſeem- 
ed inſpired by ſome fatal reſolution. This greatly af- 
fected Miſs Peggy; ſhe intreated her to tell her, what it 
was that moſt oppreſſed her mind. The poor Woman 
anſwered, with much agitation, that an important mo- 
ment was near, in which it was very likely ſhe ſhould 
be called to anſwer for all her follies. Leave me dear, 
miſs leave me, added ſhe; promiſe but to grant 
* my next requeſt, and I have all I wiſh on this fide 
| © the grave.“ © I will leave you,” returned Miſs Peggy, 
© on one condition, if you will give me your word to 
make no attempt on your life.. © Indeed madam,” 
ſhe anſwered, '* I have no ſuch deſign; miſerable as I 
© am, and more miſerable as I am like to be, I have 
hopes of forgiveneſs, which I ſhall' never, while I 
*. have my ſenſes, deprive myſelf of by ſuch 'rafhneſs : 
but J once more intreat you to leave me; you ſhall. 
© hear from me in a very little time; though I am too 
much oppreſſed by a ſenſe of ſhame, ever willing to 
* ſee you more. Your goodneſs makes me hate my ſelf. 
It grew late, and Cleora's affurances having” diſſipated 
Miſs Williams's fear of her attempting her life, ſhe left 
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her, and returned home. 
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| 
Lzoza's brother had been ſeveral weeks out of 
cob; but Miſs Williams refolved not to defer, 
till his return, her good offices toward a reconciliation 
between him and his unhappy ſiſter. She applied her- 
ſelf, two Or three days after that in which ſhe had 
ſeen Cleora, to the young lady he courted, and pre- 
vailed with her to be the advocate and friend of this 
unfortunate woman. While ſhe was abſent, a woman 
brought à large band-box, directed to Miſs Williams; 
the Footman carried it to his lady, and was diſpatched 
back to the meſſenger, to aſk from whence ſhe _— 
5 ut 
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but lo! ſhe was departed without taking leave. A 
little motion that raiſed the lid of the box inſtant] ſug- 
geſted to Mrs. Williams the cauſe of her want of cere- 
mony ; ſhe cut the liſt with which it was tied, and there 
appeared a very ſmall temale infant, wrapped in clean 
flannel ; a ſtrange preſent for a young unmarried lady ! 
The child was taken out of the box, and Mrs. Wil. 
liams was holding it at the fire, when Miſs Peggy came 
home. The officers of the pariſh were ſent for to take 
charge of the little creature, and followed the young 


lady into the parlour, while the ſervants flood laugh- 


ing without. She was not a little aſtoniſhed-at all theſs 
odd appearances; but waz much more do, when her 
mother told her of her new charge; ſhe was extreme- 
ly fond of children, and felt a tender kind of pity for 
this poor babe; ſhe took it in her arms, and, was going 


with reluQance to give it to the man, who waited to 


carry it to a pariſh-nurſe, when a pin in its covering 
hurt her hand; ſhe ſat down to remove it, leſt it might 


harm the child; in undoing this ſhe, waked the infant: 
its cries; ſtill ſoftened her heart, and ſhe grew more 


loach to part with it. She aſked very partichlarly con- 
erning the uſage it would meet with; and the anſwer 
the man returned ſtill increaſed hes, back wardneſs to let 


: 
* 


it go. Her mamma pleaded the hurt it might do her 


own reputation, to ſeem ſo tenderly concerned for a 
new-born infant; this thought fixed her wavering re- 
ſolution, and ſhe aroſe herſelf to depoſite the little in- 
nocent in iy, paſte board. cradle; but taking up ſome 
linen rags tha 


amongſt 22 * a letter; — lis, A 1 
18 


at lay at the bottom, there dropped from 
Ng it. Wa e to her, 

le opened in a great futter, and fon 

ran thus. 13 


4 


* 


|; © MaDan, oy 


T Hit wretched, the guilty Cleora, Jays this belp- 


6 

less infant at your feet: bereſt of friends by my 
« folly, I am unable to provide for it. It is not, to my 
„ ſhame I own it, is not my huſband's. He has avoided 
my bed ever ſince my return to England. O, m_ ; 


— 


nd the contents 
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et the ſhocking griefs I have already -indured, the 
« wretched poverty I am now in, almeſt without the 
© neceſſaries of life, incline your heart to forgiveneſs, 
though I confeſs Mr. Trueman the father of the poor 


« innocent. My cruel huſband, with a malicious plea- 
« ſure, hoped for this proof of my guilt, and on that 


« account the more eaſily ſuffered the trial to be defer- 
© red : ſuccour my child, and you diſappoint his views. 
No intereſt can make me abandon my infant; if you 
deny it ſupport, I muſt 12 my ſhame, by ac- 
© knowledging its real fat 

© me to engage my meſſenger to ſecrecy, and from her 
© I ſhall have certain intelligence of what is done for 
my unhappy babe. As the dear little creature is near 
two months before its time, it will not perhaps live 
to be acquainted with its mother's crimes, Dear ma- 
dam, I have a thouſand fond ideas, that I have hi- 


© therto been unacquainted with, ideas that are the 


© ſource of joy to innocent mothers; but to me of the 
* deepeſt affliction; and did you this moment know 
the pangs I ſuffer, you would, notwithſtanding all 
your deteſtation of crimes like mine, and the aggra- 
vation of my guilt to you in particular, pity a 
* wretched woman, whoſe conſcience adds ſharpneſs 
to the ſtings of poverty. O could I be aſſured my 
child would be protected by your ſheltering hand, I 
* would hide myſelf from reproach in ſome diſtant 
country. I long, yet dread, to ſee my brother; tell 
him, his miſerable ſiſter, in ſpite of all her griefs, 
* rejoices at his proſpe& of happineſs ; but will keep 
* herſelf concealed, leſt the amiable Felicia - ſhould 
think an alliance with a creature ſo mean and guilty, 
* a diſhonour, TI intreat you, if your benevolence in- 
* clines you to ſuccour my child, to keep her birth a 
* ſecret from the world, till you can, in ſome happy 


moment, engage the pity of her father to ſhield her 


* helpleſs innocence. The performance of this taſk 
will, I know it will, highly as he values Miſs Wil- 
* liams, increaſe his eſteem. Grant my wiſhes, and 


be entitled to the everlaſting gratitude of . 
The miſerable © CLEREORA. 
e When 


er. Your bounty enabled 
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lief that kept her from abſolutely periſhing. This wo- 


_ tenderneſs, when ſhe ſent away her own little girl 


When Miſs Peggy had run over this ſupplicating | 
epiſtle, ſhe put it in the hands of her mother, and re. 
tired for a moment, to hide her concern from the man 
who waited for the infant. Her mamma followed, | 
and it was agreed between them that, to avoid all ſuſ- 
picion, they ſhould ſuffer the child to be carried away, 7 
An old ſervant of Mr. Le Brun's was employed by t 
Mrs. Williams to find out the place to which it was c 
carried, and was-ordered to ſeek for a nutſe, to whom b 
he was to deliver it as his own. The pariſh was eaſily 
| tracy on to part with it, and the poor infant was 
don in good hands, 0 | 

Mean while, its unhappy mother having exhauſted 
her little ſtrength in writing the above letter, and be- 
ing in want of the comforts neceſſary for her weak | 
condition, was on the brink of the grave, and too low 
to feel either parental tenderneſs or fear : however, the 
charity of the woman with whom ſhe lodged, who was 
[herſelf a widow in neceſſitous circumſtances, was a re- 


man was ignorant of her having been ſo lately deli- | 
vered of à child; for nature had been her only mid- 
*wife ; and the woman who had been employed to car- 
ry the band-box, and who lived in an adjoining room, 
_ believing Cleora would die, and being afraid of being 
called to an account for leaving the child at a gentle- 
man's houſe, quitted her Iodgings, as ſoon as ſhe had 
received her. promiſed reward. It was near three 
weeks before the poor creature was able to crawl down 


ſtairs. Her landlady had received an unexpected ſup- 


ly of. money, and had for ſeveral days been extreme- 


ly kind to her. This charitable creature ſhe found in ] 


great dejection, on account of her being in danger of 


"Tofing a child ſhe nurſed ; for the infant was ill, and V 
ſtood in need of a wet nurſe to preſerve its life. „Ab! 

.* who will take ſuch care of my poor wretched friend. his ; 
© leſs babe? was the language of Cleora's heart, tho 


4 


the durſt not give it utterance.” The cry of the child in plett 
the cradle pierced her very ſoul, as it brought to her of nc 


[remembrance the ſound that had raiſed her terror and 


but 
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but how was. every ſoftening idea heightened, when, 
on the nurſe's taking up the child, ſhe beheld it dreſt 
in the very cloaths ſhe had laid at the bottom of the 
band box! it was with difficulty ſhe reſtrained herſelf 
ſo far as not to preſs it to her boſom, in an extaſy of 
maternal fondneſs. In ſpite of all her endeavours to 
the contrary, ſhe ſhed over it a ſhower of tears ; in ex- 
cuſe for which ſhe told the woman, that the infant 
brought to her remembrance a child of her own, 
whom it reſembled. : 

As Cleora was extremely fond and careful of the 
child, the nurſe almoſt intirely intruſted it to her care, 
and as ſhe had not loſt her milk, ſhe had many oppor- 
tunities every day of giving it, without obſervation, 
the ſuſtenance it wanted, from her own breaſts. The 
mention of the child's father, excited Cleora to inquire 
from whom the nurſe received it, and was accountable 
for its maintenance; but all her queſtions procured her 
no information, ſince the woman could only inform 
her, that a plain man gave her four guineas before 
hand, and carried her to a tradeſman of repute, who 
promiſed to ſee her paid, if ſhe did her duty, Cleora, 
by her officiouſneſs about the infant, rendered herſelf 
uſeful to the nurſe, and the was ſo far from grieving at 
her humble ſituation, that ſhe was thankful to provi- 
dence for this unexpected opportunity of hiding her 
ſhame, and, at the ſame time, fulfilling the duty of a 
mother. | | 


CH AP: VII 
Mr. Trueman quarrels, fights, and is difarmed. 


7E left Trueman preparing to return to town, in 
conſequence of a letter he had received from 

his attorney, which informed him that his antagoniſt 
had neglected ſome neceſſary form, and by that ne- 
pleft had rendered all he had already done againſt him 

of no avail. 

This letter my readers will readily believe gave him 
Conſiderable ſatisfaftion ; he ſet out for London, and 

57 oo Mrs. 
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Mrs. Middleton, by his permiſſion, left Yorkſhire a 
day or two before him, as ſhe had a deſire to ſee her 
own country once more before ſhe died. He took this 
opportunity to pay a viſit to Mrs. Saunders, who had 
been prevented from writing to her friends for ſome 
time, by the joyful occurrence of giving her ſpouſe an 
heir to his eſtate. When he arrived at the Grove, the 
lady was not yet releaſed from her chamber; but Mr. 
Saunders received him in the moſt friendly manner: 
and inſiſted on his ſtaying that night, as it was that in 
which they intended to baptiſe their new-born ſon. 
Mr. Trueman excuſed himſelf on account of his haſte 
to be in town; but the gentleman would take no de- 
nial, and he was in a manner obliged to comply, tho 
his uncertainty in regard to his dear Miſs Williams, 
left him but little power of reliſhing any converſation 
of which ſhe was not the ſubject. There was preſent 
at the ceremony, a gentleman who was related to Mr. 
Saunders, whoie good ſenſe and polite behaviour en- 
gaged the attention of Trueman, who was particular- 
ly pleaſed with a genteel and witty reproof he gave 
Mr. Saunders for ſwearing ; but that gentleman's an- 
ſwer ſoon eraſed all pleaſing ideas, ſince it was, Pri- 


© thee, Lord Northly, leave canting, I'll be good as | 


« faſt as I can.“ It was with the utmoſt difficulty he 
concealed his emotion: Monſtrous inconſiſtency, 
thought he within himſelf; an intentional murderer 
pretends to be concerned for the intereſt of religion 
and virtue! The reſtraint he was under did not eſcape 
the notice of his lordſhip, who obſerving his altered 
features, aſked him, with an air of kindneſs, if he was 
not well? To this Trueman replied, in a manner 
barely civil, that he ſhould be better by going into the 
air. This he did to gain a moment's recollection; but 
the officious man of quality unhinged all his thoughts, 
by following him into the garden; ſo that, when he 
returned to the parlour, he was nearly as ill, that , 
as much diſturbed as when he left it; however be 
. trove to hide his diſorder, and ſat down with the gen. 
tlemen to a bowl of punch. He by degrees recovered 
his temper, and his lordſhip, though a very _ — 

4 | ewe 


22 
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ewed ſuch proofs of his regard to virtue and religion 
that Trueman began to believe it was impoſſible he 
ſhould be the wretch he had fancied him; but thefe 
peaceable thoughts had but a ſhort poſſeſſion of his 
mind, which was torn with a variety of contending 
paſſions, on the man of quality's giving for his toaſt the 
charming Peggy. Enough, my lord,” faid True- 
man, riſing in the utmoſt fury, if you love your life, 
mention not her other name.. Not mention it! 
replied his lordſhip, a good deal agitated, © not men- 
* tion it! I think a lady's name ought not to be ſport- 
' ed with in the hours of idle merriment; but thus dar- 
' ed, there is not a power on earth ſhould hinder my 
' ſaying, I think Mifs Peggy Williams the moſt lovel 

* wowan [I ever beheld.” She has too many charms, 
returned Trueman, to be thrown away on a villain 
' and a murderer, let his titles be what they will. 
This black inſinuation raiſed a reſentment in his lord- 
ſhip's boſom that was too great for words; and per- 
haps. looking on Trueman as beneath his ſword, he 
ſtruck him a blow on the face, and bid him learn 
decency. This would probably have been returned 
with intereſt, as the arm of Trueman was none of the 
weakeſt, and was two or three and twenty years 
younger than that of the nobleman, if Mr. Saunders 
and the curate of the neighbouring village, who were 
preſent, had not joined their force to reftrain his up- 
lifted hand. The Lord Northly, whoſe greateſt fault 
was being extremely paſſionate, was almoſt inſtantly 
ſenſible of the folly and brutality of - his behaviour ; 
but falſe ſhame and mean pride made him loth to 
make any condeſcenſions to a man ſo much younger, 
and ſo much inferior to himſelf. Trueman, on his 
lde, was not very eafily moved to anger; but when 
he was ſo, his reſentment was of no very ſhort dura- 
tion: he left the Grove, fully reſolved to make this 


hot man of quality ſenſible that no one ſhould ftrike . - 


him with impunity, though Mr. Saunders and the 
clergyman made uſe of all their endeavours to appeaſe, 
or detain him. a h | : 


( 
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Mr. Trueman, as he was a man of thought and re- 
flection, had often reaſoned with himſelf on the ſubject 
of duelling, and had as often condemned the barba. 
rous cuſtom ; but then it was the head argued, while 
the heart was at peace: but now, with his mind torn 
with anger, love, and affronted pride, was it likely | 
he could attend to the calm dictates of reaſon ? No, he 
went into the firſt publick-houſe he could find, and 
wrote the following note to the Lord Northly : 


My Lord, ; 
— HE man would but ill deſerve to be the avow- 

| ed protector of the lovely Miſs Williams, who 
could tamely put up a blow. Had I not been hin- 
© dered by your friends, I ſhould have returned the in- 
«ſult on the ſpot where I received it. If you would 
* not have me believe you a mean wretch that durſt not | 
look danger in the face, meet me without attendants l 
behind the Parſonage houſe, exactly at three to- mor- h 
row morning. If you fail, expect to be treated, not- ne 
s withſtanding your high ſounding title, as you deſerve, fi 


py, — 2 8am a aw GG. cc... 


SY The injured, - | m 
| Jos. TaukMA .“ u. 
| | | by 
This note was delivered to his lordſhip's ſervant, to | be 


whom Trueman had directed it, under cover, to avoid 
ſuſpicion ; and he gave it his maſter, without having | 
the leaſt notion ef its contents, believing it to be only a 
begging epiſtle. Lord Northly was alone, when he | 
received it; for as the paſſion he had been in rendered 
him -unfit for company, he had retired early to his 
chamber; his anger was now ſubſided, and he was 
aſhamed of the manner in which he had treated poor 
Trueman, whom he thought an agreeable, and de- | 
ſerving young gentleman : but this bold challenge was 
what he did not in the leaſt expect. This gentleman, 
when abroad, had been engaged by the warmth of his 
' temper. in an affair of the ſame kind, which though | 
he came off with honour, and wounded his adverſary, 
without being hurt himſelf, it imbittered many — 


*. 
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of his life: he now recollected the horrors he felt 
while his friend was in danger, and the ſolemn vow 
he then made to deſpiſe the tyranny of cuſtom, rather 
than again fee] the exquiſite anguiſh that tortured his 
ſoul, while he conſidered himſelf among the black ca- 
ralogue of murderers... ...... „ EET. 
It was now eleven o'clock, and the angry Trueman 
had not given the leaſt intimation where he might be 
found before the hour of aſſignation: his lordſhip was 
therefore reduced to the neceſſity of meeting him, or 
of being expoſed to inſult. He choſe the firſt, though 
determined not to draw his ſword, except in his own 
defence. Indeed his ſkill in the uſe of the weapon in- 
ſpired him with hopes of making no. contemptible fi- 
gure in the eyes of Trueman, even tho' he avoided 
bloodſhed. th IEEE 19 8 
While Lord Northly was forming theſe pacific reſo- 
lutions, Trueman was very ill at eaſe in a paltry ale- 
houſe. He had no ſooner ſent away his note, than the 
reflections of his cooler hours appeared in their full 
force. The condition he ſhould ſoon be in, whether con- 
quered or a conqueror, gave almoſt equal horror to his 
mind. In this diſtreſs the thoughts of Miſs Williams fat 
near his heart. When he made his will, on his going a- 
broad, her humble ſituation rendered his fortune a real 
benefit : but her own ſplendid circumſtances now made 
it a mere trifle. | Theſe conſiderations induced him to 
make a new will : there was in this tranſaction a little 
of the jealouſy of the lover, for the thought of Lord 
Northly's becoming the huſband of his beloved Peg- 
gy, was the firſt inducement to this alteration. This 
new will he penned himſelf, as well as his diſturbed 
ſpirits. would let him, and called his landlord and his 
ſervant to be the witneſſes to it. The awful ſolemnity 
of Trueman's look, and the odd incident of a you 
gentleman's writing his own will in the dead of the 
night, gave the fagacious hoſt and his ſervant appre- 
henſions that he was mad; but as he ordered his horſe 
to be ready by three in the morning, they ventured to 
watch his vagaries, without calling in the aſſiſtance af 
their neighbours. At *. Mr, Trueman lay down, 
Kg | 4. | to 
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to avoid the impertinent curioſity of the landlord ; 


who in terror for a large glaſs that hung in the room 


where he was writing, was almoſt continually looking 
in at the door. A few minutes before the time of ap- 
pointment he aroſe, in intolerable diſtreſs ; his con- 
_ ſcience condemning the very action he was about to 
commit. His life he valued at nought, 'and would 
chearfully have laid it down, for the defence of his 
friend, his country, or his religion, but to ſacrifice it 
to the opinions of an ill-jadging world, or to have 
that of another to anſwer for, ftruck at all the rooted 
principles of his education : yet to court reproach, to 
be deſpiſed, and perhaps to be deſpiſed by his dear 
Peggy, was what he could not bear to think of with the 
leaft patience : and he ſallied from the houſe with a 
wwildneſs in his look, that confirmed his landlord in the 
belief that he was out of his ſenſes. ; 

- He went to the place of appointment, where he 
found his lordſhip waiting for him, 

II began to believe, fir, ſaid the peer, with an eaſy 
calm countenance, * by your being paſt your time, you 
had thought better on it, than to hazard life on this 
fooliſn quarrel : ſuppoſe you are victorious, is pre- 
'© meditated murder a juft retribution for the haſty ef- 
« fets of unguarded paſſion ? You miſtake me fir, 
continued his lordſhip, if you imagine J am afraid 
of your ſword : fatal experience has taught me but 
too well how to wield one; yet | own I wiſh not to 


meet you on theſe terms, eſpecially. in this place.” | 


My lord, my lord, replied Trueman eagerly, * you 
«© ought to be more careful of committing injuries, 
s ſince you have not =_ enough to anſwer for them 
© when committed. If this place offends your nicety, 
« Fl attend you where you pleaſe.* *« If — will 
's ſerve,” returned his lordſhip, drawing his ſword, «to 
© convince you that I am influenced by other motives 
4 than fear, I will endeavour to defend myſelf, if you 
are hardy enough to riſk your own life in aiming at 
mine; tho' I once more tell you, whatever is the 
s conſequence, it ſhall be all your own ſeeking.” Will 
« you aſk my pardon for the -blow you gave — 
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Will you promiſe never to purſue Miſs Williams with 
your addreſſes ?* aſked Trueman, with ſome haugh- 
tineſs. * You are inſolent, young man, returned his 
lordſhip, and muſt be chaſtized.* He then addreſſed 
himſelf as if to fight; but only warded off Trueman's 
ſword, without the leaſt attempt to hurt him. He, 
vexed at being treated with ſuch apparent contempt, 
grew enraged, and ruſhing on his enemy, with more 
courage than ſkill, was difarmed, though not till he 
had given his lordſhip a wound, which bled pretty 
much. Shame and vexation were painted ſtrongly on 
Trueman's countenance, when the peer generoully re- 
turned him his ſword, ſaying, * Wear it, fir, for a 
* better cauſe. I eſteem you for this daring ; the 
blow I gave you is revenged by this blood. Miſs 
Williams herſelf, has long ago quaſhed all my hopes.” 
Humanity forbad that rage ſhould longer have place - 
in a heart like Trueman's ; he intreated his lordſhip 
to be careful of his wound, and offered himſelf to bind 
it up. In this office he was employed, when his lord- 
ſhip accidentally caſting his eye on a knife, with which 
Trueman was ſcraping ſome lint from his neckcloth, 
aſced, with an appearance of amazement, where he 
had it? From a poor wretch, I found dying, near 
my own houſe in Yorkſhire, returned Trueman. 
* Tnat knife was once mine, was anſwered, it has 
my arms on it; the man you ſeem to pity was a de- 
teſtable villain, whom I loath to remember, though 
J once loved him with the affection of a father; 
but if he is now numbered among the dead, be his 
* crimes forgot.” If there is none living that has a 
* ſhare in thoſe crimes,” replied Trueman, it is fit 
they ſhould be fo; but he confeſſed to me, his be- 
ing a villain of ſo deep a die, that if he had any ac- 
* complices they ought to be hunted from the earth, 
* for the good of mankind, let their condition in life 
be ever ſo ſuperior. Great names, my lord, add no 
* dignity to murder! Again, fir,” replied the peer, 
you ſeem to point at me. I think in this caſe, at 
* leaſt, I muſt be innocent; however, I court your 
* utmoſt ſearch, and ſhall not be eaſy till you l me 
: „ what 
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what you mean. I intreat you to return with me to 
* Mr. Saunders's 7 the occaſion of our meeting ſhall 
remain a ſecret, and it ſhall be your fault, if from 
© this time we are not the moſt intimate friends. 
Trueman, who could not very eaſily get rid of a 
bad impreſſion, was not quite fo forward in his offers 
of friendſhip as the peer, and declined renewing his 


viſit; however, he waited on his lordſhip to the gar- 


den- gate. ; 
5 8 VF | 
In which Trueman acquires a new relation, -and new 
wo. : proſpects. 

——— was taking his leave of lord Northly, 
7 when the ſight of Mrs. Middleton, who was 
talking to the gardener in great emotion, raiſed his at- 


tention: both the gentlemen heard her ſay, * Are 
* you ſure, Peter, you are not miſtaken ? are you ſure 


ie name Was Gyles, before he was a lord? Oh 


what would I give, that maſter had not gone away 
© laſt night ?* Do you know this woman? aſked the 
nobleman. * She is my ſervant, was replied, but 
the reaſon of her wiſhing me.here, I am intirely un- 
© acquainted with.“ I ü muſt ſpeak to her, returned 
his lordſhip. * I have ſomewhere ſeen her, and it 
* ſeems ſhe knows me. I beſeech you call her to you, 
* and aſk her what ſhe means.” A 

Mrs. Middleton, on the firſt ſound of her maſter's 
voice, left the man ſhe was talking to, and came to 
him, ſaying, * For heaven's ſake, fir, what do you 


* do up at this early hour? They told me you was | 


gone, I wanted to ſee you. The ſervants told me 
* Fat ight you had a quarrel with one of their mal- 
© ter's viſitors. / What means thoſe ſpots of blood on 
your face? Ah! fir, I am terrified to death, oh 
© eaſe my fears. The gardener whiſpered to me that 
© he had let out the gentleman:you quarrelled with an 
hour ago: where is he now? Here, anſwered his 


du, unable to forbear ſmiling at ine diſorder of 


tie affectionate old woman; here I am, ſafe, and 
© more your maſter's friend than J ever was his enemy.” 
She no ſooner heard his lordſhip's voice than ſhe left 
her maſter, for her fears had ſo engroſſed her thoughts, 
that ſhe ſaw, him not before: ſhe-gazed eagerly in his: 
face, and after ſtanding. for a moment in a ſilent; at- 
tention, cried, It is, it muſt be him] yet how alter-- 
ed! how different! Molly Greenfield herſelf, were: 
* ſhe alive, would hardly know him.“ Molly Green- 
© field,” replied my lord, is a name LI well remem+- 
© ber: the dear creature that owned it was the delight 
© and joy of my life; but what intereſt can you have 
to remind me of her now, when ſhe has been many 
© years in her grave? My conſcience. ſtung me this- 
morning on ſight of her father's houſe; I did not 
expect a living witneſs-too, to reprove me.” - © Lhaye 
© the intereſt of the beſt of maſters, of the beſt of 
friends, returned Mrs. Middleton. O, fir ! look 
* on me, I am that Sally you ſo often-truſted to give 
letters to my dear miſtreſs ; that Sally that refuſed 
your five guineas to let you into het room. I re- 
collect you now,” ſaid his lordſhip; but was it ne- 
cẽeſſary my weakneſs ſhould be thus talked of before: 
* this gentleman?' Ob, fir ! believe me, replied 
the old woman, this young man has a tender con- 
* cern in all I ſay; look in his face; he is, if the 
word of my dying miſtreſs is to be believed, he is 
* your own ſon.. Good God !* cried Trueman, ex- 
tremely moved, have I lifted my hand agaiaſt, have: 
* I wounded my father?“ If I am indeed your fa- 
* ther,” ſaid his lordſhip, which you muſt give me 
leave to doubt, till I have ſtronger proofs, you have 
nothing to reproach yourſelf with; for I merited the: 
* ſcratch you gave me: but if this goa, 

make out your claim, I ſhall take pH 
* ſon.” I have my proofs in my hw 
Middleton: © it is at .the. curate; 
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my dying miſtreſs, and ſee my poor maſter happy, 
and I care not how ſoon I leave a bad world. His 
lordſhip, as he wanted no witneſſes to a ſcene like this, 
was at ſome loſs what place to appoint, till Trueman 
thought of the widow Hodgſkins's houſe, where ſhe 


Till lived. At this houſe, as it was but a little walk 


from the Grove, he readily conſented to meet them, 
and they ſeparated for a ſhort time, his lordſhip going 
to his friend's houſe, Trueman to the widow's cottage, 
and Mrs. Middleton to fetch her papers. | 
The uneaſy ſuſpence of the two gentlemen, did not 
permit them to taſte much ſatisfa&tion in the company 
of their friends : as ſoon as breakfaſt was over they 
met, and every doubt vaniſhed from the mind of the 
lord Northly, when Mrs. Middleton gave into his 
hands, and he had peruſed, the following paper. 
O my Gyles ! before this comes to your fight, all 
| © earthly conſiderations will be to me no more. It is 
for the ſake of my child I wiſh to be remembered. 
ll conjure you by humanity, by all the principles of 
© juſtice, to ſhield the boy from the miſeries he is 
likely to ſuſtain from my unforgiving huſband. The 
4 world believes him his ſon; bat my conſcience, fir, 
* would not let me deceive Mr. Trueman in a point of 
* ſuch importance. He was acquainted with my con- 
© dition before I married, and I ſhould have had 2 
45 _ ſenſe of his ſaving nie from reproach and 
*'ſhame, if his daily upbraiding had not imbittered 
my life, as well as ſhortened it. IT am now in the 
near proſpect of the grave, an aweful, though to me 
a deſirable ſituation; recollect my education, recol- 
© Je& the pains my dear father took to implant in our 


minds a love of truth; recollect, I beſeech you to re- 


hole tenor of my life, in the five hap- 
Saeed together. If you can remember 
es guilty of one known falſhood, of 
eeFceit, I expect not to be believed, 
ERIE that the poor child, who at the time 
ig this, lives with my brother James 
gel and is called Joſhua Trueman, after the 
1 8 | name 
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name of my huſband, is your ſon. Heaven, I hope, 
has accepted my fincere repentance of the crime to 
© which he owes his birth. My life falls a ſacrifice to 
my imprudent folly ; but as I hope to be forgiven, I 
« fincerely forgive you your ſhare in my paſt diſtreſſes. 
O my Gyles, in the world I am going to, the beg- 
gar and the prince. find equal favour ; there at leaſt 
6 F cruſt we ſhall meet without fear of a ſeparation, 
« when the little low diſtinctions of earth are ceaſed 
for ever. The faithful creature with whom I in- 
* truſt this paper, has my orders not to deliver it into 
any hand but your own; that you may have no 
doubt of her truth, I ſubjoin, as well as my trem- 
bling fingers will let me, a line or two, which you 
* know it is impoſſible ſhould. be counterfeit.” Then 
there followed, wrote in characters known only to 
themſelves, and with which they uſed to diſguiſe 
what they wrote to each other, a ſolemn proteſtation 
of her being with child before her marriage, and then 
ſhe appealed to the regiſter of the pariſh, for the time 
of her ſon's birth, after which was added, Let me 
« intreat you, fir, if this comes to your hands before 
* the child is grown up, to enable my brother to edu- 
* cate him. He will ſpare you the ſhame of owning 
the poor innocent; but is unable to provide for him. 
All the reparation you can now make for my loſs of 
* honour, peace, and life, is to ſave my child from the 
* miſeries of ignorance and poverty. If ever I was 
dear to you; if ever you meant what you ſaid, when 
«* you deplored our different circumſtances as a miſ- 
fortune, be juſt, be kind to the unhappy boy. A 
* mother's fondneſs makes me ſee in him the dawnings 
of a thouſand good qualities; let a father's love give 
* him the power of exerting them, and be all my in- 
« juries forgot. If the happy are permitted to know 
* what paſſes on earth, my ſoul ſhall bleſs you for 
this act of juſtice : Believe me, fir, when I tell you, 
that though eternity is before me, your happineſs, 
your everlaſting happineſs is near my heart; that your 
unkindneſs and cruelty to me may be forgiven, _—_ 
. "Vt - 6 
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* be the ſincere wiſh of my ſoul, the few remaining 
days given to the wretched _ res : 

A | © Mary Txuguax. 


When the lord Northly had done reading, he gave 
it to Trueman, ſaying, + Your mother, who was a. 
© bove deceit or falſehood, in this paper calls you my 
« ſon; from this moment I eſteem you ſuch, but wiſh 
both for your ſake and my own, the relation betwixt 


us may remain a ſecret. I will not aſk for proofs of 


© your being that child who lived with Mr. James 
Greenfield; let not the ſtrong defire I have to love, 
© and to be beloved by you, loſe all its merit; I would 
© not in the father loſe the friend.“ O, fir!“ return- 
ed Trueman, after he had run over his mother's let- 
ter, © will you, can you forgive the unnatural wound 
my fury gave you? Forgive you,” replied his 
lordſhip, © why I tell you, I love you for your bra- 
* very. Had you been calm under ſuch a provoca- 
© tion, the letter I have juſt read would have wanted 
© proofs to have convinced me, that you were indeed 
© my ſon; or, at leaſt, I ſhould wiſh to diſbelieve it: 
© but let the firſt inſtance of your obedience be, your 
© going with me to my friend Saunders. I will, if ! 
© can find an opportunity there, let you know in what 
manner I propoſe to act for your intereſt. Merit 
like yours muſt not be buried in obſcurity.” Ah, 
© fir!* ſaid Trueman ſighing, I wiſh not for a ſplen- 
did ftation ; could my being favoured and eſteemed 
by you give me any hopes of being accepted by Mits 
* Williams, I might indeed be happy; but the moſt 
© elevated condition without her, would have few 
© charms for me.“ © You forget, ſaid his lordſhip, 
ſmiling, that I myſelf am in love with the young la- 
dy. I ought to have made you reſign all pretenſions 
to my miſtreſs, before I returned your ſword ; how- 
© ever, you may ſet your heart at reſt: as I am well 
© convinced Miſs Williams will never conſent'to be my 
© wife, 1 will try to be related to her fome- way or 
other, and therefore will reſign all my intereſt to 
you; but, as I ſuppoſe you have had a quarrel, — 
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« will require ſome precautions: beſides, her mother, 
I'm informed, wiſhes her not to marry at all. 

They then went together to Mr. Saunders's, when 
the intimacy that appeared betwixt his lordſhip and 
Trueman was ſo aſtoniſhing, that Mr. Saunders could 
not help enquiring into its cauſe, when my lord giving 
high encomiums on the valour of the young gentleman, 
told him of the challenge, ſaying, he met Trueman 
without enmity, but was far from the hopes of makin 
the beſt of all acquiſitions, that of a valuable friend. 
« Nay,” continued his lordſhip, * T not only profeſs 
« myſelf Mr. Trueman's friend; but I ceaſe from this 
moment being his rival.” Mr. Saunders enquired” ve- 
ry particularly into the nature of the combat, and ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurprize at Trueman's coming off unhurt 
from ſo able a ſwordſman as lord Northly. Trueman 
gave the praiſe it deſerved to his lordſhip's humanity, 
and mentioned the cut he had given him, in terms of 
lamentation. Mr. Saunders inſiſted on a ſurgeon be- 
ing ſent for, but could not prevail on the peer, who 
treated it as a ſcratch of no conſequence ; however, he 
at laſt permitted his wound to be examined by Mrs, 
Saunders, who, during the time ſhe lived retired, had 
made phyſic and ſurgery the ſtudy of ſome of her lei- 
ſure hours, in order to be uſeful to the poor around 
her. The lady had not yet been out of her room, ſo 
they diſpenſed with ceremony, and waited on her ig 
itz when ſhe opened the wound the colour gave her 
not a little ſurprize, ſince the whole arm appeared of a 
dark blue; the cut was indeed a meer trifle, but the 
ſkin being of ſuch an extraordinary hue, made Mrs, 
Saunders doubtful of her ſkill, and ſhe joined with her 
ſpouſe in wiſhing for a ſurgeon. His lordſhip remain, 
ed obſtinate, and having caſt his eye on it, burſt into 
a hearty laugh, telling them the livid appearance that 
gave them ſuch terrible apprehenſions, was only the 
ſtains of a new blue handkerchief that he had wrapped 
round his arm. „ 1 

As their meeting was now no ſecret, and they 
* not the leaſt dread of the conſequence, lord 

orthly inſiſted on Trueman's ſtaying with him till the 
1 | next 
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next day. This he was the more inclined to do, as 
Mrs. Saunders herſelf joined in the requeſt with ſome 
importunity. He hoped to hear from that lady the ſi- 
tuation of his bebe heart, as he knew ſhe was her 
moſt intimate friend. | HT Fr 

Lord Northly took the firſt opportunity, in which 
he was alone with Trueman, to enquire into all the 
particulars of his finding and relieving the perſon from 


I ö 


whom he had the knife. When he had told the man- 


ner in which the poor wretch behaved, and the horror 


he expreſſed for his paſt actions, his lordſhip, with a 


deep ſigh, ſaid, Heaven I hope, has forgiven him; 
© and Iwiſh no more to remember his crimes. Yet to 
© me, his friend and patron, he was a monſter.* * For- 
give me, ſir, faid Trueman, if I confeſs I once 
8 a ſuſpicion, that he was a baſe aſſaſſin, ſent 
* to murder me.“ Vou!' returned his lordſhip: why, 
© what quarrel could you have brought on yourſelf, to 


* give you fo unaccountable a fear?“ © I loved Miſs 


Williams, replied Trueman, and the day I ſaw 
© the perſon we are talk f, I found this paper, 
© which let me know that your lordſhip was become my 
« rival. The dying man confirmed my ſuggeſtions of 
© his being ſent to take away my life, by mentioning 


© your name, when he owned himſelf a villain ; crying, 


If my friend, my benefactor, had never ſeen her, I 
£ ſhould now have been innocent and happy. * He told 
you truth,” replied his lordſhip : © I was indeed his 
friend and benefactor; I loved him with the tender: 
© neſs of a parent; but the unhappy wretch, unmind- 
© ful of all his obligations, ſought my life. He was 
© the ſon of a common ſailor, who performed wonders 
© before he loſt his life in an engagement at ſea ; and 
© my uncle who was captain of the veſſel, in confidera- 
© tion of the valour of this brave fellow, gave his wi- 
do a handſome preſent, and took from her her little 
© boy, intending to bring him up in a ſtation beyond 
© what he might expect from the meanneſs of his birth. 
This relation of mine dying ſoon after, the care of 
© his education devolved on me. I knew my uncle's 
© intentions in his favour, and therefore, 2 
PTA oa 
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his dying too ſuddenly to make a will, I did not Wink 
myſelf at liberty to abandon the child. What I at firſt 
did out of duty, I ſoon found a ſtrong inclination to 
perform. By the time the boy was ten years old, I 
* came to England ; my father and two elder brothers 
were dead during my abſence, and there was now 
© only the life of my grandfather, who was turned of 
* eighty, and his eldeſt ſon, an old batchelor, between 
me and a large eſtate and title. My ſurviving uncle 
lived but two months after my return, when his lord- 
* ſhip, my grandfather, looking on me as the only 
* hopes of his family, infiſted on my coming to Scot- 
land to fee him. I went, and took with me my little 
pupil. I continued there near fix years before the 
* earl died, and as I really loved the child, who was a 
lad of excellent natural parts, T made his inſtruction 
* the diverſion, and almoſt the whole buſineſs of my 
* life. My being torn in my youth from the dear 
* miſtrefs of my þ Tres had an unhappy effect on my 
© temper. In the firſt agony of my diſappomtment, 
Thad made a raſh vow never to matry, and all my 
* grandfather's remonftrances againſt the folly of fuch 
a reſolution, as my heart was yet IG, did 
* not get the better of my obſtinacy. I wiſhed not to 
love, ſo kept at a diſtance from the gay afſemblies of 
the fair, and paſſed among the few with whom I con- 
© verſed, for a mighty dull fellow); for preferring the 
* delight of ſtudy, and the employment of a fchool- 
* maſter to an obſcure boy, to all the pleaſures I might 
© receive from the many bright circles that my future 
fortune and quality had tempted to wiſh me _— 
*them. I was entirely unconcerned at what the world 
* thought of me, and went on my own way till the 
* earl died. My boy, as I always called him, was 
* ſixteen ; the pains I had taken in his education, ſeem- 
ed not to be thrown away, and I was rejoicing in the 
fruits of my labour, when I diſcovered that my young 
S gen uo by an unhappy itch for gaming, had gone 
© beyond my allowance, and was pretty _ in debt. 
As I thought the beſt means of .curing the diſtemper, 
would be to take him from the place where he caught 


it, 
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Lit, I gave him a ſum ſufficient to pay the raſcals who 
* had taken advaucage of his inexperience and youth, 
and came to England ; I even carried my fondneſs 
* ſo. far as to accompany him in making the tour of 
© Europe ; and after our coming back to our native 
country, for his ſake entered into all the faſhionable 
* diverſions of the polite world. About three years a. 
go I had a fit of illneſs, in which I made a will, and 
gave to this youth all I could leave from my heir at 
law, who muſt have the family eſtate and title, if I 
die without iſſue. This he knew, and I have been 
© ſince told that his grief for my ſickneſs ſubſided, as 
* ſoon as he was informed the will was ſigned. I reco- 
* vered, and was deaf to all that was told me of the in- 
* gratitude of my favourite. My pride, I acknowledge, 
« Fad ſome ſhare in my infatuation ; I had laid out a 
plan for his education, which I had exactly followed, 
Land was ſo ſecure of the ſucceſs of my ſcheme, that 
* ſhould almoſt, have doubted of the evidence of my 
ſenſes, if Tommy Reeves could be either wicked or 
* ungrateful. A lady who is my firſt couſin, took ſome 
© pains. to cure me of this filly partiality ; and for 
* that reaſon was treated by me off. leſs good manners 
than her friendſhip deſerved. I told her abruptly, 
that whoever endeavoured to leſſen my eſteem for 
* Mr. Reeves, took the moſt infallible way to loſe my 
* friendſhip, and left her without waiting a reply. My 
_* couſin, ; By that moment, as ſhe has ſince confeſ- 
* ſed to me, reſolved to revenge on my favourite, the 
little re I paid to her advice. 
As Mr. Reeves would, at my deceaſe, be poſſeſſed 
_ © of a conſiderable fortune, I ſuffered him to make a 
« gay appearance. I was frequently his companion at an 
« allembly or maſquerade, and was no longer the ſour 
« pedant that ſhunned the world. Intent on introducing 
merit of my own rearing into ſociety, I became once 
more fond of public life, and again felt the power of 
beauty. Miſs Williams was with her mother at my 
« couſin's aſſembly ; the ſenſible modeſty that appeared 
in her look, firſt ſtruck my eye; I converſed with 
Cher, with an intent, if the accompliſhments of her 


mind anſwered thoſe of her perſon, to propoſe to her 
| | mother 
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mother an alliance with my beloved Reeves. The 
* complacency with which ſhe liſtened to me, and the 
good ſenſe of her replies, charmed me: I forgot 
Reeves, and determined to purſue her on my own 
* account. My relation now exulted in the ſucceſs of 
her contrivance ; for ſhe confeſſed, on my telling her, 
J was determined to pay my addreſſes to the young 
lady, that ſhe had made many efforts to engage me in 
an affair of love, and invited this young beauty prin- 
* cipally on my account ; for as ſhe was acquainted 
* with her grave turn of mind, ſhe thought her more 
likely to pleaſe me than any lady ſhe knew; © But, 
my lord,” ſaid ſhe, I can't anſwer for your ſuc- 
* ceſs : miſs Williams is but lately come to the know- 
* ledge of her being intitled to a handſome fortune, 
* and I have been told by thoſe who knew her, when 
* ſhe was ih no ſuch expeCtation, that her gravity is 
\* cauſed by a diſappointment in her firſt affections.“ 
] ſighed both for * poor lady and myſelf, and in- 
ſtantly determined not to owe my happineſs to any re- 
*ſraint put on her inclinations, by the authority of 
her friends: however, I permitted my relation te 
* make propoſals to her mother ; but theſe propoſals 
* were rejected. I was afterwards two or three times, 
* by accident, in company with the young lady, but ſhe 
* appeared ſo extremely reſerved and dejected, that I 
* loſt all hope. My couſin was intimately acquainted + 
* with miſs Williams's-mother, and was often her vi- 
* fitor ; I would fain have been allowed the privilege 
of accompanying her, in the character only of a 
common friend; but this favour was denied me, and 
*Town I was ſo much vexed at the prudery of miſs 
Williams, for ſuch I thought it, that I ſpoke to my 
* couſin to enquire what could be the cauſe of my be- 
ing treated with ſo little civility ? I went to Scotland, 
* and there received from this lady the letter you 7 
« now ſhewed me. Mr. Reeves was with me, and as 
« I had met with a refuſal, I had taken no notice to him 
« of my intended courtſhip, and therefore did not men- 
« tion to him the contents of this letter, which inform- 
ed me that miſs Williams's heart had been engaged for 
| | 5 10me 
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_ ©ſome years; but that there was at that time a miſ- 
* underſtanding between her and her lover, and that 
there was no hopes of ſucceſs, except a ſtop was put 
*to this gentleman's prior claim ; for miſs Williams 
has proteſted, that ſhe would never wed any other 
man while he was living, and unmarried. Had you 
© read the whole, it would have been impoſſible you 
* could have had any alarm from it ; for in the poſt- 


* ſcript, my couſin ſays ſhe could not learn with any 


« certainty where this favourite lover's eſtate lay, or 
where he reſided. 

I loſt this letter ſoon after I received it; but as 
© there was nothing in it of any importance, it gave me 
* no concern. But now my young friend, as I then 


thought Mr. Reeves, ſuddenly grew dull and melan- | 


_ © choly: this, as J ſincerely loved him, gave me great 
© uncafineſs. I fancied he had left ſome woman be- 
* hind him, with whom he was in love. This he would 
not acknowledge, but preſs'd me earneſtly to come to 
London. With this requeſt I complied, I travelled, 
* as I always do, without any attendants, except one 
* footman. Reeves lay in the ſame room with me, at 
the inn where we reſted the ſecond night of my jour- 
* ney. I met in this houſe a gentleman, whom I had 
* known abroad ; he had repeated to me a ſmart epi- 
* gram, which I liked well enough to write down, and 
as I had no pocket-book about nie, Mr. Reeves put 
* it in his. I waked early in the morning out of a 
* frightful dream, and could not for my life, compoſe 
* myſelf to ſleep again ; in the rovings of my thoughts, 
© my friend's witty epigram came into my mind; l 
© could not recolle& ſome of the words, and therefore 
© got out of bed to ſearch for it in Reeves's pocket, 
© not caring to wake him out of a ſound fleep. In his 
pocket. book I found my couſin's letter, and another 
from the ſame hand, which, though directed to me, 
© I had never received. The daring impudence of 
© keeping from me my friend's letters ruffled me too 
much for me to think of epigrams, ſo I hurried into 
© bed, and peruſed the letter I had not ſeen before, and 
put the other in my coat- pocket. The young man 
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« was ſtill aſleep ; I was more than once tempted to 
leave him where I was, and keep on my journey with- 
* out him, only letting him know by a note, that I 
* wiſhed to ſee his face no more; for my couſin, in the 
letter I had juſt read, mentioned ſeveral ſtrong reaſons 
for me to believe him the very reverſe of what I 
« wiſhed him, particularly his deluding a young crea- 
ture, and then leaving her to ſtarve, in the utmoſt 
«* wretchedneſs and miſery. This, as I knew his al- 
« lowance was far from ſcanty, was ſuch a proof of 
« ſordid avarice and barbarity, that it ſhocked me to 
the ſoul. Yet my fondneſs for him got ſo far the 
better of my anger, that I determined not to condemn 
him unheard. As I am naturally warm, I dreaded 
© the impetuoſity of my own temper, and therefore re- 
* ſolved to conceal what I had ſeen, till reflection had 
made me more calm. After this, I fell into an un- 
* eaſy diſturbed ſlumber, out of which I was waked by 
© Reeves. We ſet out towards London, which J in- 
* tended to reach before I told him the reaſon I had to 
be offended ; but the unneaſineſs I found myſelf un- 
* der, in concealing what gave me pain, induced me 
© to alter this reſolution. I ſent away the fellow who 
* attended us, a mile or two before, to provide a break- 
« faſt, and when he was gone, I began, in the gentleſt 
manner, to reproach Reeves with ingratitude to me 
his benefactor and friend, and was pulling out of my 
* riding-coat the letter he ſtole from me, when the 
© execrable villain diſcharged a piſtol that bruſhed my 
© left ear. Nothing ſaved my life but my being ſtoop- 
ing to reach my pocket with my left-hand. I inſtant- 
ly turned, and ſaw the wretch going to take another 
* piſtol from his holſter, when I nimbly ſprung forwards 
© on my ſtirrups, and tore him from his horſe, and was 
going to rid the world of a monſter, when the noiſe 
© of horſes diverted me from my purpoſe. Three 
gentlemen, who heard the report of the piſtol, rode 
*upto us. The vile Reeves, who had meanly begged 
* his life the moment before, now turned my accuſer, 
\and told theſe men that I had attempted to murder 
* bim. Appearances were againſt me, for I ] 2 
8 | | 6 
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loaded piſtol ſtill in my hand: two of the gentlemen, 
who were young men, were inclined to think me 
« guilty ; but the third, a grave man, inſiſted on 
* Reeves's telling him, in what poſition I was when ! 
© fired the piſtol at him, which he ſaid he eſcaped by 
miracle. He ſaid, I was cloſe to him, and aimed it 
< at his left breaſt. On this the gentleman called out 
for an arreſt of judgment, and begged to be heard: 
This gentleman, 25 he, meaning me, tells us 
5 that this young man fired the piſtol we heard at his 
© head when he was juſt behind him; and I am inclin- 
ed to believe him; for look at his wig, I ſuppoſe 
© both ſides were made alike ; if the curl that ſhould 
be here is juſt burnt off, the ſmell will inform us.“ 
The proof was plain, and this trifling incident turned 
© them all on my ſide. | 

We conveyed the wretch to the inn where J had 
* ſent my man, and locked him in a room, while we | 
© held a conſultation what ſhould be done with him. 

In this ſhort time my heart relented, and I could 
not bear the thoughts of appearing againſt him. As 
© the agony of my mind was too great to be concealed, 
one of the gentlemen took notice of my diſorder, 
< and aſked me, if the unhappy wretch was related to 
„ me ? I] anſwered, that | was as much diſtreſſed as if 
z he was my own ſon, ſince I had adopted him for my 
child. and he had been near twenty years under my 
< care. They now inveighed againft him as an un- 
* grateful monſter, and blamed my fooliſh tenderneſs; 
but when they had almoſt got the better of my re- 
luctanee, and I was ready to give orders to have him 
carried before a magiſtrate, we were alarmed by a 
buſtle we heard in the houſe. My man had been tel- 
« ling an old woman, who was a fervant in the inn, 
Who I was, and of my kindneis to Reeves; the wo- 
man looked terrified to death, ſnatched one of my 
© man's piſtols, which lay on the table before which he 
was fitting, and ran with it to the room where the 
e vile Reeves was confined ;«and intreated him who 
« guarded it, to let her ſee the young wan. He un- 


** locked the door, when ſhe flew to him, and ary 
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© ſomething in his ear, The man thinking this old 
woman was helping his prifoner to eſcape, pulled 
* her haftily out of the room, and again locked the 
door. He then informed me, what he had ſeen, and 
* my own ſervant added the circumſtance of the piſtol. 
* Laſked her what ſhe wanted with Reeves? She burſt 
into tears. I aſked her for my piſtol ; ſhe faid ſhe 
* would pay for it, as ſhe hoped in God ſhe ſhould ne- 
© yer ſee it more. We hurried to the room, but Reeves 
was not to be found. The whole houſe was in con- 
* fuſion at his eſcape ; but for my own part I rejoiced 
at my deliverance from the painful taſk of appearin 

* againſt him. The poor old woman was threatened 
* with being ſent to jail, for ſcreening ſuch a villain 
from juſtice : ſhe ſaid ſhe would appeal to me, and if 
* I thought ſhe had acted wrong, ſhe would patiently 
* ſubmit ; to me ſhe was brought, when with many 
* tears ſhe told me her name was Eleanor Reeves; that 
the ungrateful monſter was her own ſon. © O, firP” 
ſhe added, I durſt not for my life have ſaid fo to you 
* a month ago; but cruel as he has been to me, he is 
my child. Could I give him up, when I knew I 
* could ſave him? With the piſtol, I gave him a key 
* which opened a door that led to a pair of back ſtairs. 
O, fir,” ſhe continued, for God's ſake, leave him 
* to heaven; let him have time to repent. I aſk you 

not to forgive him; my only wiſh is, that neither 
«* you nor I may ſee him more.” To this wiſh, my 
* heart devoutly ſaid, Amen. The poor creature then 
told me of the many hardſhips ſhe had ſuffered, 
*and of her applying to her ſon ſome years before, 

* who had been barbarous enough to refuſe her any 

* afliſtance, and threatened to have her confined as a 

mad woman, if ſhe ever made herſelf known to me. 

This more than brutal inhumanity, was fo ſhocking, 

that J could, villain as he proved to me, ſcarce believe 

*it; but the miſtreſs of the houſe gave the poor old 

woman an excellent character, confirmed what ſhe 

* ſaid as to her name, and ſaid ſhe had told her of her 

* having a ſon who was provided for by a lord. Fe 
28 | From 
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From this moment,” continued his lordſhip, « 1 
© look on you in the ſame light I once did on the 
« wretched Reeves; as my child, my friend, the in- 
* heritor of all I have to beſtow ; and I will, as foon 
© as I get to London, put you in poſſeſſion of a hand- 
+ ſome ſum.” | 


tude juſt ſtarting, could you put me in the poſſeſſion 
of the lovely Miſs Williams, you would. give me 
more than millions; but no addition to my for- 
© tune can conſole me for her loſs ; nor do I think my 
© heart would be eaſy, even if I was accepted, while 
© I remembered I owed her favour to a meaner motive 
© than tenderneſs.” * You refine too much, replied 


his lordſhip, for your own happineſs ; a young wo- 


man may have a great affection for a man, and 
© yet not be raſh enough to run counter to the advice 
of her more experienced friends. I think, if ſhe re- 
« fuſes to marry any other man, it is as much as you 
* ought to expect. | 


CATAP. Ix. 


A very ſhort one. 


Oward the cloſe of the evening, Trueman re- 

ceived a meſſage from Mrs. Saunders to attend 
her, while my lord and her ſpouſe were gone to a gen- 
tleman's ſeat in the neighbourhood. He followed the 
meſſenger with precipitation, hoping to hear news of 
his dear Peggy. This good-natured lady ſatisſied his 
impatience, by putting into his hand a letter ſhe had 
Juſt received, ſaying, * Now, Mr. Trueman, I am 


« ſure of having your company a little longer; but 


© what ſhall we do with his lordſhip ?? The ſight of 
the direction made what Mrs. Saunders ſaid intirely 
diſregarded by Trueman ; he haſtily unfolded the let- 
ter, and read theſe few following lines, wrote by Mails 


4 — 


Williams. . 


O, fir!” returned Trueman, with a tear of grati- 
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0 « My dear Friend, - : 
Hope to be with you to-morrow or next day. 1 
could not ſatisfy myſelf without coming to wiſh 
70 joy: I ſhould have done fo before, * 
* ſervant Nicholas told me he was going ins. 
« Northly with an invitation. I did not ran he was 
of your acquaintance, or I ſhould-before now have 
* informed you that he was among the number of my 

« perſecutors. I am now at Grangeby-houſe, near ſe- 
venteen miles from you; to-morrow morning I at- 
tend as bride-maid on an intimate friend; yet will, 

if poſſible, get looſe in the afternoon to wait on my 
dear Mrs. Saunders. Contrive to be alone, for Þ 
have a thouſand things to communicate ; but I in- 
treat you, not one word in favour of him who has 
not courage or love enough to ſpeak for mme 5 
' wiſh to forget bim; and an | 
« Moſt fincerel WANT} "> 

M. Wann 


wen Trueman had run over this dort epiſtle, he 
returned it the lady with a ſigh, and with —— 
look ſaid, Miſs Williams, madam, little knows my 
heart, when the attributes my filence to want of love ; 
but I own myſelf coward enough to be afraid of her 
contempt. She has forbid your being my advocate, 
and I intreat you, madam, to obey her. I ſhall at- 
* tend Lord Northly to London, and we ſet out early 
in the morning.“ The coolneſs with which Trueman 
ſpoke this laſt ſentence, greatly aſtoniſhed Mrs. Saun- 
ders, whoe 3 * he would have been in raptures on 
the hopes of ſo ſoon ſeeing his miſtreſs ; but his pride 
was offended at her wiſhing to forget him, and he de- 
termined to conſult with his lordſhip about the manner 
of introducing himſelf. The retutn of the gentlemen 
prevented Mrs. Saunders's letting him knen how 
much ſhe was diſpleaſed with his indifference 3 how- 
ever, when the Lord Northly talked of going the 
next morning, ſhe made a to ain ber 
Naar or Trueman. 
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When Trueman communicated to his lordſhip the 
news of Miſs Williams's deſigned viſit at the Grove, 
ke found he was already appriſed of it by Mr. Saun- 
ders. That gentleman was apprehenſive, that the ſight 
of the young lady might revive the paſſion of his old 
friend, and again cauſe, a quarrel between him and 
Trueman; but his lordſhip quickly made him eaſy on 
that head, by aſſuring him, that he was ſo far from 
being Mr. Trueman's rival, that he ſhould ſincerely re- 
Joice, if it was in his power to bring about a reconci- 
liation between him and Miſs Williams, and that he 
was ready to ſupport his pretenſions with all his in- 
Auence, and a conſiderable part of his fortune. This 
difcourſe Mr. Saunders repeated to his lady; and ſhe, 
ever mindful of the ſatisfaction of her friends, told 
Lord Northly he would, in all probability, never have 
. better opportunity to ſerve Trueman, fince Miſs 
Williams was now at the ſeat of Sir Jacob Gyles, his 
couſin. I] am indeed related to him, replied his 
lordſhip; but at preſent there is a miſunderſtanding 
© betwixt us; however, for the intereſt of my dear 
Trueman, to-morrow-Fll wait on her ladyſhip. In 
© that family the grey mare is the better horſe, as I 
© think it ought every-where to be the caſe, where a 
man is weak euough to marry a woman who has 
four times as much ſenſe as himſelf, My managing 
kinſwoman is by no means blind to her own intereſt, 
and we ſingle men, who have every thing to leave 
behind us, have great influence; I therefore make 
no doubt of meeting with a complaiſant reception. 
If you will,” he continued, ſpeaking to Trueman, 
I'll introduce you to Miſs Williams, as my friend, 
who is her equal in fortune, and is deeply in love 
with her.“ No, my lord, returned Mr. Trueman; 
though I have the moſt grateful. ſenſe of your lord- 
ſhip's goodneſs, I cannot conſent even to gain an 
interview by the intereſt of another. If my Peggy 
' conſents to ſee me in quality of a lover, while ſhe 
believes herſelf a ſtranger to my perſon, I ſhall have 
« loſt all hope; for not all my faults could make me 
© overlook ſuch an indelicacy. I muſt owe my — 
17 cf « neſs 
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JOSHUA TRUE MAN. 315 
neſs to kind conſenting love, or I muſt be miſerable. 
Tf the honour of your lordſhip's friendſhip can in- 
« fluence Miſs Williams's relations, you will be intitled 
© to my everlaſting gratitude ; but ſhe herſelf muſt 
* have no motive ſuperior to her own tenderneſs,” ; 
Lord Northly ſmiled at this extraordinary refine- 

ment; but Mrs. Saunders replied very gravely, ſhe 
was ſure Miſs Williams would not be behind hand with 
Mr. Trueman in delicacy ; but ſhe ſaw no reaſon wh 
he might not be introduced to her as 'a friend of his 
lordſhip, or as her friend, without any mention being 
made of his deſigning to commence her admirer. 
« You men, ſhe added, think we can neither feel 
« affection or gratitude to the other ſex, without falling 
in love, as it is called. Sure Miſs Williams may be 
* willing to ſee a gentleman who, ſhe is told, I have 
« ſent to her, without raiſing either the contempt or 
« jealouſy of the moſt ſcrupulous lover : Such an intro- 
« duction, will, I apprehend, be attended with the 
© happieſt conſequence, if the ſurpriſe is not too much 
for my poor friend; but I almoſt dread to run the 
* hazard, and on ſecond thoughts, now I have the ho- 
* nour to be of your counſel, I adviſe his lordſhip to 
. 7 without you, and bring Miſs Williams here, that 
I may be near her at this important interview. This 
was agreed to, both by my lord Northly and Trueman. 
And as the diſcourſe of Mrs. Saunders had very conſi- 
derably alleviated the chagrin of the laſt, he retired to 
reſt, full of the moſt pleaſing expectations. 
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The reconciliation. A love-ſcene. 
HE next morning lord Northly and Mrs. Saun- 
ders ſet out early for the ſeat of Sir Jacob Gyles, 
while Trueman ſtaid at the Grove, in expectation of 
their return with Miſs Williams; but two or three 
hours after they were gone, a meſſenger arrived, diſ- 
pra, as he ſaid, from London, with an order for 

Williams to return to town immediately, as her 
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>. mother wis taken extremely ill, and wanted to fee 
baer. This man was immediately ſent to the young 
lady, and Trueman found all his hopes poſtponed; 
Hut as Mrs. Saunders had given him the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurances that his Peggy's heart was ſtill his own, he 
bore his diſappointment with tolerable calmneſs. - 
About ſive in the evening, when Trueman believed 
Miſs Williams on her journey to London, a chariot 
entered the court. yard, out of which Rept a lady, 
handed by lord Northly, and a coach followed quite 
full, attended by ſeveral gentlemen on horfeback. | 
Trueman, prepoſſeſſed that his Peggy was far from 
Him, gave but a flight attention to the company, and 
was for retiring, till a pair of fine blue eyes ſtruek him 
motionleſs; at the window where he ſtood. Tis ſhe, 
madam, tis ſhe, he would have ſaid; but the faulter- 
ing accents died away on his tongue, and his Peggy 
Was in the room before he could recover himſelf, Mr. 
Saunders, as he faw Trueman at the window, had, with 
a defign to defeat all their welt-taid ſehemes, led her 
into'thatroom. His back- was towards the door when 
the entered; but the moment he heard her ſpeak he 
turned. The inftant the beheld Ais face; her-own loft all 
its colour; 'ſhe was for going out of the room; but he, 
with the moſt befeeching look; ſeized her hand, and 
Intreated her to hear him. She trembled ; he led her 
o a chair; ſhe attempted to difingage herſelf, while 
the ſoftneſs of her look yur him courage te plead his 
own cauſe : in ſhort, a few moments convinced him, 
that he was till dear to her, ſince ſhe no longer endea- 
voured to withdraw het hand; and on his ſaying her 
being ſo much his ſuperior made him almoſt hopeleſs; 
ſhe replied, with ſome emotion: I dae not give you 
© hope; you have taken too little care to deſerve it. 
As ſhe ſpoke, a few tears dropped on her hand. He 
.raiſed his eyes to hers, and her hand te his lips, and 
cried in a tranſport of tenderneſs, © Tell ms, my 
+ deareſt Peggy, that you can, that you will forgite | 
me, and a whole life of gratitude ſhall render us 
both happy: be above your ſex in deſpifing diſſimu- 
lation, as you are in charms.' 1 — 
| 2 4 % W 


were of a deep crimſon ; ſhe remained ſilent; he pre, 


ſed her to ſpeak. Ar laſt ſhe ſaid, dropping her head: 
on his ſhoulder, * O Trueman, I forgive, and wiſh: 


you happy. But will you make me fo, my charm- 
er, by becoming mine; he returned eargerly, I“. 


can know no happineſs without you.“ You are 
ſo unreaſonable, ſhe replied, with a ſmile of ini- 
mitable ſweetneſs, © Itell you I wiſh you happy, and 
you may be fure I wiſh myſelf ſo © 

Mrs. Saunders, who had been kept out of the room 
by. her ſpouſe, now entered, when the traces of joy 
viſible on Trueman's countenance, and the ſoft con-- 


fuſion on that of Miſs Williams, too plainly ſpoke for 
her to doubt their being reconciled : She, therefore, 
with a look of friendſhip, congratulated them on the 


occaſion. . * I knew, ſaid ſhe, if you once came toge- 


ther, I ſhould loſe my office of advocate with you 


young folks; however, as I hate to be out of em- 


ployment, your mamma muſt be troubled with my 


impertinenee, except you, Miſs Williams, have any 


*- objection to my pleading in favour of this young 
© gentleman,* Trueman bowed, and Miſs Williams 


bluſhed her thanks. I'll leave you for a few mi- 
nutes. continued Mrs. Saunders; but when I re- 


turn, you muſt put an end to all your high-flown 
* raptures, and converſe like people of this world, 


* fince I ſhall bring half a ſcore people with me.“ 


{ She left them; but Trueman had hardly time to re- 
turn his dear Peggy thanks for her generous condeſcen- 


ſion, before they were again interrupted by the appea- 


rance of all the company that had attended Miſs Wil- 


liams from the ſeat of Sir Jacob Gyles. Lady Gyles 


heightened Miſs Williams's colour, by taking notice 


of her bluſhes,, while her ſpouſe very ſagaciouſly attri- 
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buted the mending of her complexion. to the country : 
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A ſcene of great confuſion. - 
As miſs Peggy ſeemed — at being thus -the 


| mark of obſervation, her friend Mrs. Saunders, 
in order to divert their attention, propoſed walking in 
the garden: the ladies went; but Sir Jacob Gyles, 
,and his ſon-in-law, accompanied Mr. Saunders to take 
a-view of ſome new improvements that were making 
At a little diſtance from his houſe. 'Trueman, - after 
Having told his Peggy that he would wait on her in a 
few minutes, - retired to write to London, as his hap-- 
pier proſpe& made him now in no haſte to go thither; 
and lord Northly was the only gentleman who went 
with the ladies. They had not been long in the gar- 
den before they heard the ſound of mens voices, as if 
at high words with each other: They aſcended a 
mount, 'which enabled them to overlook the wall, 
which was at ſome diſtance, when they beheld a per-- 
ſon who had the appearance of a gentleman, defend- 
ing himſelf againſt the united force of two men. He 
lled out for help, and ſeemed almoſt overcome by 
the wretches who were contending with him, who 
threatened, with many oaths, to put an end to his life, 
Lord Northly, without ſaying any thing to the ladies, 
haſted to the back-door of the garden, to aſſiſt the ge 
tleman ; but the moment the gate was opened, the 
very man who the inſtant before ſeemed in ſuch dan- 
ger, ruſhed in, followed by his two companions, while 
two others ſeized his lordſhip, and held him. The 
three villains went directly to the ladies, who looking 
on them as robbers, were extremely frighted ; but as 
2 as Miſs Williams beheld the face of him who 
eemed to be the maſter of the reſt, ſhe gave a violent 
cry, and ſaid ſhe was betrayed. The villain, with the 
utmoſt calmneſs, begged the other ladies not to be ſur- 
prized, for he did not deſign to do them the leaſt injury, 
his buſineſs being only with her he had got; Ihe then 
twined his arms round Miſs Williams's waiſt, and 4p 
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the aſſiſtance of his accomplices, forced her, in fpite of 
her cries, and all the oppoſition ſhe could make, out 
at the back-door. She was followed by Mrs. Saun- 
ders, whoſe friendſhip was ftronger than her fears; 
and that lady had the mortification to ſee the men 
force her friend into a coach, without being able ta 
give her any ſuccour. Lord Northly was ſtill held by 
the two men without the garden-door ; but as ſoon as 
the coach began to move, they let him go to provide 
for their own eſcape. Trueman, and ſeveral ſervants, 
alarmed by the cries of the ladies, were by this time 
come from the houſe. Mrs. Saunders, through weak 
neſs and terror, had fallen to the ground, and lord 
Northly was raifing her, when Trueman, with a coun- 
tenance, on which was painted all the horrors of de- 
fpair, aſked for his Peggy. * Aſk no queſtions,” re- 
plied his lordſhip, * but give immediate orders for the 
© ſervants to ride to the ſeveral turnpikes near us, that 
* a coach in which are three men and a lady may 
be ſtopped, and I make no doubt but your Peggy 
* will be found.“ He ran, he flew back to the houſe 
to give theſe orders, which were punctually obeyed, 
without the leaſt effect; nor could all their diligence 
enable them to diſcover the road they had taken. On 
this a meſſenger was diſpatched to inform Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the young lady's mother, of this diſaſter, tho 
with the utmoſt precaution, as Mrs. Saunders believed 
her to be ill. Before his return they had ſome faint 
| —_ of finding her, as lord Northly's ſervant ſaw a 
fellow enquiring for a poſt-chaiſe, whom he remem- 
bered to have ſeen in the morning ſpeaking to the gar-- 
c_ and on being ſeen, lurked very ſuſpiciouſly out 
of ſight. e 

This man the ſervant watched very narrowly, and 
after ſeveral hours following him at a diſtance, and 
ſometimes being ready to give over the deſign, he be- 
held him enter an old houſe, or rather the ruins of 
one. This building was at a ſmall diſtance from the 
grove, being ſeparated from it only by a large orchard, 
the wall of which faced the back part of Mr. Saun- 
ders's garden. This, indeed, the man did not then 
7 Bf: | P 4 | know; 
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know; but a cry he heard from within made him ima- 
gine there. was ſome one in diftreſs confined there, -if 
i was not the lady he was looking for: He knocked 
everal times; at laſt the door was opened, and a very 
handſome woman in mourning, aſked him his buſineſs ; 
he told her very reſolutely, he wanted to be informed 
of the meaning of the cry he had juſt heard ; when ſhe 
anſwered, without the leaſt heſitation, that ſhe had 
ſeveral people in her houſe who were out of their ſenſes, 
and poſſibly it might be one of them. On this he 
went out of the houſe, in appearance ſatisfied, but fill 
loitered about the place, reſolving to watch who went 
in or out. The firſt perſon he ſaw paſſing by, whoſe ap- 
pearance promiſed that he might be trufted, he ſent to 
his maſter, with an account where he was, and what 
he had ſeen and heard, humbly defiring that not above 
one or two perſons might be ſent to him. Trueman 
and lord Northly approved this hint; and the firſt, 
though contrary to the advice of his lordſhip, went 
with one of Mr. Saunders's ſervants to his aſſiſtance. 
James, lord Northly's man, told Mr. Trueman, that 
he feared. he had given him trouble for nothing; for 
he had made enquiry of ſome. people that paſſed, and 
found the houſe had been lately taken by a widow, 
who had given out, that ſhe 1 it for a private 
mad - houſe. Trueman, on this information, was going 
from the place in the utmoſt dejection of mind, as this 
laſt glimmering of hope had now forſaken him, when 
a dreadful ſhrick aſſailed his ear. He was not certain 
to the voice, but it had too much likeneſs to Miſs 
Williams's for him to be ſure it was not hers. The 
man who came with him was diſpatched for more aſ- 
Gftance ; but as the cry continued, he had not pa- 
tience to wait for his return; he knocked with great 
violence at the gate, but no one came to open it. 
The ſound of diſtreſs from within tortured his ſoul, and 
de was ready to tear himſelf through deſpair and vexa- 
tion, when the gate opened. The faithful James had 
with incredible difficulty elimbed up a high wall, but 
they had Rill a ſtrong door to force. -5:>" ths 4 
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"Ar this jnftant a charior 3nd fix, drove at a füge 
rate by the houſe: Trueman ran towards it; and as 
theze were ſeveral attendants with fire arms, begged | 
for aſſiſtance. A lady in the chariot ordered it to ftop, 
which Trueman knew to be the mother of his dear, 
his diſtreſſed Peggy. O madam ! he cried, for hea- 
ven's ſake go no further, I am almoſt ſure the dear 
ereature you are looking for is ſhut up here.“ Ano- 
ther violent ſcream confirmed what he ſaid, fince nei- 
ther doubted its being the voice of Miſs Williams. 

hat was now the fituation of Trueman's mind? 
James, with great agility, ſprung over ſome rails that 
divided the court-yard from the garden, and returned 


with a ladder. This the faithful fellow fet againſt the. 


houſe, and was going to mount it, when a woman half 
naked peak, at that very window, and burſt her - 
hand through the glaſs, but was inſtantly torn away 
by a man and woman. Trueman, in ſpite of all - 
poſition, animated by love, rage, and jealoufy, ſnatch- 
cd a piſtol from a ſervant, and was at the top of the 
ladder in an inſtant. The court-yard was by this time 
full of people; eren or eight men were come from 
Mr. S unders's, with that gentleman himſelf, and Lord 
Northly at their head; but this was all unheeded by 
"rueman, A light moſt tormentingly intereſting, took. 


one of the ſervants belonging to Mrs. Williams, and 
ran to Miſs Peggy. The poor young lady had been 
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too much frighted to recolle& her diſhabille, for ſhe 
was without either gown or handkerchief, and her hair 
. down about her ears; but the inſtant ſhe beheld 
her lover, all her care for the decencies of her ſex fe- 
turned. O, Trueman, ſhe cried, as ſhe ſaw him 
approach her, if you love me, ſpare me the confu- 
«* fion J muſt feel, if you come near me while I am in 
this ſhocking condition; my clothes are in the next 
room.“ The reſpeQful lover caſt his eyes on the 
omen threw-his charmer a handkerchief, with which 
e covered her neck, while he himſelf ventured into 
the next apartment for her clothes. x 
When he returned, he found the woman whom 
James had ſeized, was no other than his uncle's daugh- 
ter. This wicked wretch was under great apprehen- 
fion of his reſentment ; ſhe with many tears, implored 
his pardon, but 'Trueman was in too much terror for 
what his Peggy might have ſuffered, to be in a very 
forgiving diſpoſition ; however, he told her, vile as he 
knew her to be, his regard for the memory of her fa- 
ther made him loth to puniſh her as ſhe deſerved ; but 
till he knew the extent of her guilt, he could not an- 
ſwer for himſelf. - If this lady,” ſaid he, taking Miſs 
Williams's hand, has not been injured beyond for- 
4 giveneſs, you may hope for mercy ; but if ſhe has, no 
« puniſhment can make you half ſo miſerable as you 
c = made me.“ Let us leave this horrid houſe,” 
cried Miſs Williams, I tremble at the danger I have 
© eſcaped. O Trueman, you was never more my 
« deliverer than you have been this day.“ Mrs. Wil- 
liams's entrance put an end to her expreſſions of gra- 
titude; ſhe flew to her daughter, and with tears of joy 
embraced her, while the young lady returned her ca- 
raſſes with equal tranſport. * Once more, madam, I 
© am ſafe,” ſhe cried, and I once more owe that ſaf 
to the arm of Mr, Trueman; he has again ventu 
© his life againſt a deſperate villain, in my defence. 
O madam! gueſs what my heart would fay : Can 
my father; can you rejoice in my eſcape, yet hate 
my deliverer? The emotion that appeared in her 
look, while ſhe ſpoke, gave her a thouſand * 
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the eyes of Trueman: he eagerly gazed, but as ſoon | 
her eyes met his, ſhe was covered with bluſnes. Th 
delight ſne felt at ſeeing her mother again, awakened 
all her gratitude for Trueman: ſhe could not reſiſt the 
ſtrong impulſe ſhe felt to plead for him in this intereſt- 
ing moment; yet when ſhe recollected that he was 
preſent, when ſhe ſaw he enjoyed her emotion, confu- 
ſion and ſoft timidity ſtopped her voice. I never 
*: hated Mr. Trueman, returned the lady. I wiſh- 
© not, my dear, to ſuppreſs your gratitude for this laſt. 

obligation; it would of itſelf have been ſufficient to 
©. have made me his friend. Dear madam,” ſaid True- 
man, it is from your friendſhip that I hope for hap- 
*- pineſs ; your lovely daughter has —_—_— all my fol- 
6. lies; let me intreat you not to force her to render me 
©: wretched, by recalling that forgiveneſs :. a mutual. 
© conſent of hearts, a ſympathy of ſoul, muſt make us 
© happy; let my Peggy keep her fortune; I neither 
*, with for, or need it; the character I have been told 
you have heard of me will juſtify this precaution.“ 
„This is no place to talk of ſuch a. ſubje&,' replied 
Mrs. Williams. Only tell me that I may hope for 
your conſent,” returned Trueman eagerly, that the- 
lovely Peggy may be mine, and not ſhe herſelf ſhall- 
pay you more ſubmiſſion and duty. * What anſwer, 
© my dear ſhall I give this importunate man ?* ſaid the: 
lady to her daughter, with a ſmile. © Your friend, 
© Mrs. Saunders will never forgive. me, if, after. this- 
laſt obligation, I deny. him my intereſt: if Peggy, 
*: fir, can forgive you, continued ſhe, ſpeaking to- 

Trueman; if ſhe thinks your tenderneſs and merit de- 
« ſerve all her returns of affection; which, if her looks 
© are the index of her heart, I am ſure ſhe does, take 
© her, and with her all a fond mother's wiſhes for a. 
© large portion of bleſſings on you both.“ Mrs. Wil- 
liams waited not for his thanks, but inſtantly. left the 
room. Trueman's unworthy kinſwoman again im- 
—.— his pity, and earneſtly begged ſhe might not 

made a public, ſpectacle; ſhe ſolicited Miſs: Wil- 
liams to plead in her behalf, and as ſhe made many, 
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es .. amendment, the tender-hearted young: 
1 dy ſeemed inclined to ſhew her compaſſion. - 
Trueman ſtood a moment in a muſing poſture, and 
then ſaid, that on one condition he — forgive not 
only dr, but her accomplice; and then turning to 
Fitzſymonds, for he it was, ſaid, Will you, fir, to 
« -eſcape the ſhame of being called to account for this 
vile contrivance, take this lady to wife, and quit 
England the firſt fair wind? The haughty Iriſhman- 
at firſt rejected this propoſal, and bragged of his bei 
a gentleman, and a man of honour; but when he heard 
Trueman give orders for his being carried before a 
magiſtrate, he deſired a little time to conſider of what 
he offered; this was granted, and he retired into the 
next room, -under the guard of James and another ſer- 
vant, while Trueman waited his reſolutions. Miſs 
 Williame told her lover, that ſhe thought his tender 
mexeies were cruelty; for, what puniſhment,” ſaid 
ſhe, can be equal to the miſery of living in the near- 
en intimacy with thoſe who know us to be wretches 
© unworthy of the common bleflings of life.. It is 
in their own power, Trueman replied, * to gain 
© each other's eſteem by a reformation; and I am fo 
fur from deſigning to make their being united a pu- 
«. niſhment, that if their future behaviour is ſuch as I 
* wiſh it, 1 will be more than in words their friend; 
„and I will promote their happineſs, if it is in the 
power of a moderate ſum to do it.“ A filent tear 
Role down the cheek of the woman, and her gratitude 
was juſt barking into words, when Mr. — came 
into the room, and loudly demanded to ſee the crimi- 
nals, ſwearing, that ſociety could not ſubſiſt, if ſuch 
wretches eſcaped the hands of juſtice.. Trueman's 
couſin, with a look in which was a mixture of- indig- 
nation and terror, turned towards him, and replied,” 
See, fir, ſee this injured face, and reflect who made 
* me this deteſted wretch ; you at leaſt ought not to be 
my accuſer. Mr. Saunders inftantly loft all the fero- 
city of his demeanor; he turned from her to hide his 
confufion, and ſaid yy Trueman: © In how mean a light 
66-1 now * who © can ſave me from my own 
« contempt ? 
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« contempt ? I cannot, in the capacity of a magiſtrate, 
© let this woman eſcape, and conſcience, conſcience 
will not let me condemn her.” Trueman then told 
him on what terms he had promiſed to forgive both 
her and Fitzſymonds, who by this time had ought, 

oper to accept of his propoſals, as to marrying his 
—— though he told him he had no need of his 
aſſiſtance on any other account, as he was a gentle- 


N e HA . 
The concluſion. 


"THEY now went to the Grove, where Mrs. Saun- 
1 ders waited their coming with much impatience. ' 
Her ſpouſe had been kind enough to eaſe her anxiety, 
by letting her know that her friend was ſafe the firſh 
moment it was in his power. She embraced Miſs Wil- 
liams with much affection, and ſaid, For heaven's 
' * ſake, my dear throw yourſelf into the protection of 
* a worthy man that loves you, and be no more ex- 
« poſed to theſe terrors, * What, without my con- 
* ſent?” anſwered Mrs. Williams, ſmiling, will you teach 
Peggy a leſſon of undutifulneſs? however, at once 
to prevent all ſolicitation, I tell you Mr. Trueman 
has not a friend in this —_—— that wiſhes to give 
* him joy more than I do. I will immediately write 
for her father's approbation.“ In the midſt of all 
this happineſs, Trueman had the next morning one 
cauſe of diſcontent, far Lord Northly was gone with- 
out giving him the leaſt intimation of his going; and 
from this abrupt departure, Trueman was not without 
ſome fears that his lordſhip ſtill felt the force of Miſs 
Williams's perfections; but when he mentioned his 
fears to Mrs. Saunders, ſhe made him eaſy, by affur- 
ing him, that he had promiſed to return, if poſſihle, 
the following day. © +1 7 
In the evening ſame company came from London 
to Mrs. and Miſs Williams, whom thgſe ladies delyed 
to receive without witneſſes. This appearance of my- 
ſtery did not a little alarm Trueman; however, 3 
N t 
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the young lady had been abſent ſome: time, a ſervant 
brought a meſſage to him, that his company was de- 
fired in the little parlour; he there found his Peggy, 
her mother, and an elderly woman he did not know, 
with a child in her arms. Miſs Williams took the 
child from her as ſoon as he came in, and the woman. 
withdrew. I ſent for you, Mr. Trueman, ſaid Mrs. 
Wilhams, very gravely, © in compliance with the hu- 
© mour of this perverſe girl; here is a little one chat 
« ſhe thinks herſelf obliged to provide for, out of ten- 
derneſs to its father, and has vowed never to marry. 
© till ſhe can find a man that will call it his, and main- 
© tain it as ſuch' Who is its father ? aſked Trueman, 
à good deal aſtoniſhed; is he not able to provide for 
it himſelf?” As able as you are, replied Miſs Wil- 
hams, but he can't own it without "diſgrace, and I 
< Jove him too tenderly not to endeavour to alleviate- 
every uneaſineſs that his folly has brought on him.” 
© Love him too tenderly, madam! will you drive me 
© to madneſs ? whom do you love fo tenderly ?? © The 
father of this infant, replied Miſs Williams, bluſh-' 
ing. ©« Has it no mother, madam, that you: are thus 
* tenderly concerned for its welfare ?* returned True- 
man. What I do for it, proceeds from my regard 
© for its father,“ anſwered the young lady; © but if 
Mr. Trueman thinks it will be too great a burden to 
© him, I can but continue ſingle, and take care of it, 
© as I have done already; but methinks you, of all 
„people, might have been leſs ſcrupulous.” «* My- 
© deareſt Peggy, he cried, in the moſt beſeeching ac- 
cent, do not wound me with reproaches; is it poſſible- 
to love as I do, and not feel exquiſite anguiſh, when 
I hear you ſay you love another man; nay, that you 
love him tenderly ? Recal that dreadful word, and 
© I ſhall be eaſy and happy, though your charity ex- 
«. cites you to maintain half a dozen-infants.” *« I-can- 
© not, I will not recal what I have ſaid, anſwered: 
Miſs Williams; you muſt allow me to love him ſtill ; 
«you know I have forgiven your weakneſs, and it 
might have had as bad a conſequence as this of mine. 
© Yours, madam! yours !- what- weakneſs have — 
FOE ROY og n 
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* man will not yield to my acting the part of a mother 


« by the little creature, when I am his wife, I will ne- 


ver become ſuch ; for no conſideration ſhall make me 


* abandon it. A mother! Miſs Williams, a mo- 
©. ther!” he cried, ftaring wildly; no, madam, no; 


* the whole world ſhall never make me believe it: but 
* that ſhe can take —_ in giving me torture, my: 
© burſting heart feels. I hoped my Peggy had a mind 
too great to puniſh where ſhe had promiſed to for- 


give. His look, his accent, every feature beſpoke 


him extremely angry : He was going out of the room, 
when Miſs Williams ſtept up nimbly- to him, caught 
his hand, and cried, *© Stay my Trueman, read this, 
and then condemn me. | „ 

He took the paper, which was the unhappy Cleora's 


letter. He ran it over eagerly as he ſtood, and when 


he had finiſhed it, went up to Miſs Williams, ſnatched 
her to his boſom in a rapture that her mother's preſence 
could not reſtrain. * Hold, hold, ſir, ſhe cried, * you'll. 
hurt my little girl, and I hope you will now permit 
me to love both it and its father.” Charming wo- 


* man !* ſaid he, could you forget all the reſentments 


of your ſex, and ſhew compallion to this innocent, 
* becauſe you believe it mine? I will, my Peggy, if 
© it is in the power of man to requite this * 
make you happy, as exquiſitely happy as you have 
© this moment rendered me. I wiſh for nd happi- 
* neſs on this ſide the grave, ſhe replied, in an ac- 
cent extremely tender, but what is in my Trueman s 
power to give. Pardon me the pain I have given 
* you; I knew not how better to beſpeak your care 


for this poor child.* He ſhall pardon you but on 


+ one condition, ſaid Mrs. Williams, by my con- 
* ſent; and I ſuppoſe I have but ſmall influence, for 
* you ſeem both to have forgot that I am here.“ Miſs 
Williams bluſhed extremely, and uſed all her efforts to 
diſengage her hand from hat of Trueman's, while he 
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been guilty of for me to pardon? or, what has this 
* child to do with it, if you had ?? I have told yon, 
© fir, I loved its father; I ſhould have thought I need 

not explain myſelf farther ; however, if Mr. True- 


with 
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with a much better grace held jt faſt, Poe the 
good lady to name that condition. It is, fait ſhe, : 
* to become Mrs. Trueman to-morrow morning“ 
Dear madam, what, without my father's knowledge 
c Your father, my dear, the returned, has given me 
«© "the power of er, and as to the time tis a 
« trifle; b but Eto think you ſhall love Mr. Trueman 
better a week, or a month hence, I am willing you 
«ſhould ſtay. | 
At thefe words ſhe left them to themſelves. At firſt 
the young lady would very fain have deferred this im- 
Fr craps day; but the lover at length got the better of 
ſeruptes Her little charge was in.a ſweet flumber, 

ſhe uncovered ifs face, and ſhewed it to Trueman wich 
a 383 placency that would have become a real mother; 
050 him if he had any objection to her leaving it 

15 e widow Hoſkins; he conſented : ſhe then un- 
aſked, told him in what manner ſhe was introduced to 
the unhappy Cleora. The child's waking interfupted 
the narration, the nurſe was called, and with ber 
came Mrs. Willems 1 Madam, I 'have prevailed,” | 
fied Tracman, the dear creature conſents.”---* And 
ewe have a greed, ſaid Miſs Williams, without letting 
Him proceed, that the little Peggy ſhall be under the 
care of Mrs. Hoſkins. If you, ' madam, will diſ- 
© charge this good woman, and 9 her for her 
© paſt diligence, Mr. Trueman will e ngage that its 
= father ſhall reimburſe! our expence.” This Mrs. Wil- 
8 gd very generouſly, and the poor woman de-, 
moch affliction for the loſs of her little nurſe· 

85 * ile Trueman was with his Peggy, Sir Jacob 
yies's ſon-in-law arrived at the Grove, to enquire 
after the health of Miſs Williams, for he had before 
heard of her being ſafe: civilit 7 obliged her to ſee him, 
though at that time ſhe wiſhed for no company ; ſhe 
went with her mother to the great parlour ; but was 
hardly ſeated before a ſervant told her, that a young 
woman defired earneſtly to ſee her. The danger ſhe 
had eſcaped made her extremely cautiqus and fearful ; 
however, as the footman ſaid the wonian was in tears, 
and ſeemed in great diſtreſs, ſhe defired ſhe might be 
ſhewn 
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ſewn. into the room ſhe had juſt left, and went to her 
directly. The woman came forwards, at her entrance, . 
and in a voice rendered almoſt inarticulate, with ſoba 
intreated her not to tear from her her child ; Vour 
bounty, madam," ſaid the diſtreſſed Cleora, for ſhe it 
was, * has already ſaved my life, and providence, kind 
« providence, threw my little girl into my arms. Da 
not, oh, do not part us now! ſhe is all my conſolation, 
for my loſt reputation and peace. * 
The tears, the anxiety viſible in this poor woman's 
_ countenance, greatly influenced Miſs Williams in 
her favour. * Had I known, ſaid this amiable 
* young lady, that the poor child had had already a 
* mother's care, I ſhould not have thought of removing 
her; be eaſy, I will not take her from you; but why 
did you conceal yourſelf ? I have had it in my power 
to do you ſervice with your brother; I long to hear 
« your ſtory :* She then told her in what manner ſhe 
found her child, and deſcribed the miſery ſhe felt when 
the nurſe with whom ſhe came from London, returned 
to the inu, where ſhe waited for her without the infant, 
in very moving terms. Miſs Williams rung for a ſer : 
vant, and ordered the little girl to be brought to her 
Cleora ran to the maid, ſeized her child, and appeared 
almoſt: beſide herſelf with ecſtaſy. * Stay here, ma- 
dam, ſaid Miſs Williams, a few moments, and I 
may perhaps give you more cauſe for joy.” She then 
went to the company ſhe. had left, but the young 
tleman was taking his leave ; however he was, at 
iſs Williams's intreaty, prevailed on to take a little turn 
with her ip the flower-garden ; ſhe began by telling him, 
the woman to whom ſhe was ſent for out, had begged 
her-to-afk him to grant her his pity ; and I have, ſhe 
continued, ſo good an opinion of your benevolence, 
that I have ordered her to ſtay till I ſpoke to yon. 
Dear madam,' ſaid he, I have very little money a- 
© bout me; [I'll be accountable for what you pleaſe 3 
but, how came ſhe to know me? That's a queſtion 
* ſhe will beſt inform you; let us go in and aſk her, 
eried Miſs Williams, opening a door into the roam, 
where ſat the unhappy Cleora ſuckling her child: 2 
ITY | f | ar 
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The HisToryY off, © 
aroſe at the opening of the door; but the moment the 
lifted up her eyes, ſunk back in the chair, crying, 
© Good God, my brother !* The young gentleman was 
almoſt as much affected: She begged forgiveneſs and 
protection, which was very readily promiſed ; he even 
offered to take her home with him, but this was thoaght 
not convenient on account of her child; however, he 
agreed to allow her a genteel ſufficiency, to be paid 
her by Miſs Williams; and the repenting Cleora had 
once more a proſpe& of happineſs, to which ſhe had 
been long a ſtranger. The gentleman took his leave, 
and Cleora again expreſſed the high ſenſe-ſhe had of 
Miſs Williams's goodneſs, in terms that ſpoke a grate- 
ful heart: ſhe intreated that ſhe might be ſuffered to 
805 without being ſeen, to ſome houſe in the neigh- 
)ourhood ; this was granted, and a man was ſent with 
her to the widow's cottage, where Miſs Williams pro- 
miſed to come. While Miſs Williams was abſent, her 
mamma had given Mrs. Saunders a brief account of 
what had paſſed between them and Trueman, and the 
way ſhe had taken to puniſh her daughter for her ſo 
cruelly plaguing her poor lover. I am determined. 
ſaid the good lady, © to admit of no excufes. I hate 
the parade of a public wedding; but methinks this 
* defigned bridegroom is run away from us.“ Juſt 
then entered Trueman; © I have been, madam,” ſaid 
he to Mrs. Williams, © on the moſt'delightful errand 


l ever went on in my life. Where is Miſs Williams?“ 


he was told in the little parlour; thither he went, his 
Peggy met him at the door. I wanted to ſpeak with 
9 — fir, ſaid ſne; I have ventured to diſpoſe of my 

little girl, contrary to your intention.“ Let the 
child alone for a moment, ſaid the impatient Trueman, 
while I ſee how well I can gueſs at a lady's finger.“ 
He then'trigd on a ring he had juſt bought. You 
are reſolved to take my mamma at her word, ſaid 
the young lady in fome confuſion ; * I could wiſh for 
© a little more time.“ Tell me truly, my deareſt 
Peggy. ſaid this moſt obliging lover, have you any 
reluctance that you will not have a day or two 
hence? if not, can we be happy too ſoon.” The 
IEEE coming. 


\ 


2 the two ladies prevented an anſwer, but her 
looks beſp 


| oke a kind one. Miſs Williams gave her 
mother. an accaunt of what had paſſed between Cleora, 
her brother, and herſelf, and deſcribed the mater- 


nal tenderneſs and apparent repentance of Cleora 
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in ſuch lively colours, that the good lady, in ſpite of: 


her general propenſity to be ſevere againſt the unchaſte, 


ſeemed inclined to pity her, while Mrs. Saunders, who 


could better feel her diſtreſs, wept at the recital. Miſs 


Williams then conſulted with her mother, whether it 


would be proper to let Trueman know of Cleora's be- 


ing ſo near him, and both the ladies adviſed her to an 
unreſerved and open confidence. | 


He approved of every ſtep his Peggy had taken, and 


was indulging the ſoft dictates of his heart, in giving 


ber the praiſe her generoſity deſerved, when lord 


Northly arrived with a very ſplendid equipage: bis firſt 
enquiry was after Trueman, and the young lady: 
when he was told they were together ; he would not 
let them be appriſed of his coming, but went himſelf 
into the room where they were: I ſuppoſe,” ſaid he 


as he entered, you'll hardly forgive this * . 


© my dear Trueman, Il ſpeak but three words and 


leave you; here's a paper that I want you to look 


over; J am told it will be of ſervice-to you; but I 
find you ſo happy, that I deſpair of making you 
more ſo.” 1 


Trueman took the paper from his lordſhip, and ſaid, 
Can you wonder, my lord, that I think myſelf almoſt 
beyond the reach of misfortune, when this lovely, 


this charming woman, has conſented to. be mine to- 
* morrow morning.“ * Your preſence, fir, will com- 
* pleat my happineſs,” «© Compliment, compliment, 
ſaid his lordſhip, ſmiling, © you would have been happy 
with ſuch a bride, if I had been a thouſand miles off 
however, he continued, with a free eaſy air, to let 


you ſee I can wear the willow with a good grace, 1 


* infiſt on being the lady's father. Here is in this caſ- 
* ket, ſaid he, pulling a ſmall one from his pocket, %a-._ 


few baubles, which I injoin you Miſs Williams, to- 
* accept as the firſt proof of your filial duty. A time- 
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©. may come when you may ſee more reaſon for my act- 

ing thus than you do at preſent.” She took the caſket; 
but his lordſhip ſtayed not for her acknowledgments. 
On her opening it, the found it contained a fine neck-- 
lace, ear-rings, and a large pair of ſhoe-buckles ; theſe, 
as the jewels were fine, was a very. conſiderable preſent; 
but underneath was a paper of ſtill greater value, in 
which were theſe words: 2 11 


1 Promiſe to pay to Miſs Peggy Williams, for her 
4 ſeparate uſe, when ſhe ſhall become the wife of 
my dear Trueman, five hundred pounds annually. 
| | 955 « NokTHLY.” 
Trueman found in his papers, notes to the value of 
fifteen thouſand pounds, all made payable to himſelf, 
without the leaft hint, that they had ever been his lord- 
fhip's. This careleſs manner of conferring benefits en- 
hanced the obligation. The grateful pair ſought for 
his lordſhip, but he was retired to his chamber, as he. 
was much fatigued. Mrs. Williams told. Trueman, 
that her Peggy's fortune would at preſent hardly equal 
his, but her expectations from her uncle, as he had no 
child, were very conſiderable. May he long live to 
© enjoy what he poſſeſſes, cry'd Trueman; I ſhall 
© have all that can contribute to my happineſs, When 
© theſe dear lips ſhall pronounce, I take tlice for my 
e wedded huſband,” I fhall think myſelf maſter of 
© more wealth than is contained in both the Indies.“ It 
now grew late, and the morrow, the important morrow, 
needed ſome little preparation; they therefore ſeparated 
for that night; Mifs Williams went to her chamber with 
| her mamma, who gave her ſome excellent inſtructions 
for the regulation of her future conduct, while ſhe was 
jt; 94 mp in preparing her dreſs for the next day. 
In the morning ſhe came to breakfaſt in a rich white 
ſutten night-gown; the little flutterings of her heart 
added to, rather than diminiſhed, the beauty of her 
. .cotnplexion. Her lover and lord Northly met her at her 
entrance; ſhe was going to ſpeak, but appeared in fome 
conſhſtion; when the generous nobleman ſaid, © Dear 
"a4 ? 5 jy « madam !. 
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* madam! you muſt remember nothing that paſſed laſt | 
* night, but my requeſt of giving your hand. I promiſe 
you, I'll never intrude again in the ſame manner. 
He lea her to a ſeat, but, in ſpite of all her endeavours 
to the contrary, ſhe was abſent from every ſubje& of 
converſation that was ftarted ; ſhe dreaded, yet wiſhed, 
the awful ceremony was over. Mrs. Saunders and her 
mother did all in their power to re- aſſure her, but 
an vain; her trembling hand could ſcarcely hold the 
tea-cup-to her lips : even Traeman, who was all life at 
her firſt coming down, ſeemed to have caught the in- 
fection, and grew extremely grave and thoughtful ; but 
by the time breakfaſt was finiſhed, ſhe grew more calm, 
and of conſequence her lover more chearful. As foon 
as notice was given that the church was open, his lord- 
ſhip handed ber into his chariot, and went in it himfelf; 
her lover, mother, Mr. and Mrs. Saunders followed in 
a coach. Miſs Peggy went through the ceremony with a 
mind more collected than ſhe or her friends feared ; and 
when it was over the company returned to the Grove, 
as they went, only Trueman _ the place of his lord- 
ſhip, and had the opportunity of entertaining his charm- 
ing bride alone, for a few minutes. The day was ſpent 
with the moſt agreeable chearfulneſs; nothing was ſaid, 
or any alluſions made that might paint the cheeks of 
the bride, except once or twice ed Mr. Saunders, who 
was not quite reſined from the dregs of bad company. 
Him the lord Northly quickly ” nai? as he was a 
compleat maſter of rapartee, and always uſed it as 
he ought, againſt whatever was offenſive to decency 
and virtue. Mrs. Saunders, who enjoyed, in a peculiar 
manner, the delights of her friends, was remarkably 
chearful, and, indeed, every bne of this happy com- 
| pany ſeemed to enjoy the collective pleaſure of the 
whole. Soon after ſupper Mr. Trueman remarked to 
his bride, that he had heard her ſay ſhe was fond of 
__early hours; ſhe bluſhed, but made no anſwer. Mrs. 
Saunders obſerved the whiſper, and preſently after left 
the room, and ſent a maid-ſervant to Mrs. Williams to 
tell her ſhe wanted to ſpeak with her and the young 
lady in the nurſery ; they went, but no more returned 
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to the hl. Trueman, under the pretence of ſeeing 
what was become of the ladies, left his lordſhip 27 
Mr. Saunders, without bidding them good night. He 

was conducted to his lovely wife, who was juſt in bed. 
The next day was paſſed with the ſame good humour, 
and regard to decency as the former; and on ne: third, 
they ſet out for London, 

Mr. Trueman purchaſed a handſome eſtate i in Barks 
inghamſhire, and was, a few years after his marriage, 
made ſheriff of the county. Monſ. le Brun and Mr. 
Williams died within the firſt year, as did Cleora and 

her infant of the ſmall-pox, before the child was two 
years old; but Mr. and Mrs. Trueman were bleſt with 
che life of their mother, till their eldeſt, daughter was 
almoſt marriageable. This happy couple yet live an ad- 
vantage to . and an honour to —_ nature. 
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